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GERMANY DEVOURING THE LITTLE NATIONS 


wholesale murder of Armenians the Kaiser, contem- 

plating with satisfaction the heavy bag of little nations 
that is the reward of his sportsmanlike prowess, permits him- 
self ‘‘to live again ene of those great moments in which we can 
reverently admire God’s hand in histery.”” Moreover, with 
“gratitude toward Ged” in his heart, he faces the future ‘‘firmly 
trusting in the sword.’’ The phrase, ‘‘no annexations and no 
indemnities,” was still on its lips when Germany closed _ its 
mailed fist over Russia’s Baltic provinces, Finland, Poland, 
the Ukraine, and Roumania, and now the same clutching: nten- 
ace seems to be moving toward Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 
“None of the little states now being carved out of Russia will 
have a chauee of real independence, whatever political camouflage 
may bé resorted to in order. to make a pretense of leaving them’ 
free,” says the Chicago Evening Post, which adds: ‘‘But the 
blackest, bloodiest feature of this work of subjugation is seen 
in the deliberate effort to eliminate national spirit and annihilate 
national: virility as a preliminary to forcing a made-in-Germany 
independence upon those states that are most reluctant -to 
receive it from such a source.” ‘Germany still knows nothing 


Wun HIS TURKISH PARTNER turns again to the 


but the right of might, and the war against the German official | 


state of mind has just begun,” remarks the Chicago Herald. 

Peculiarly tragic, our press agree, is the case of Roumania, 
forced by. Russia’ s collapse to accept any peace terms that the 
Central Powers offered. Her farewell to the world as an inde- 
pendent nation, says the New York World, is: ‘‘Do not think 
too ill of ws; we could not help ourselves,””. ‘‘Roumania is a 
victim of the Russian revolution, just as she was a victim of 
Russian treachery when she was induced to enter the war and 
was then betrayed to the enemy by the Czar’s ministers,” says 
the St. Louis Star. 
promised munitions and military aid and Revolutionary Russia 
attacked her because she forbade fraternization between her 
troops and the Teutonic soldiers. Moreover, as the Springfield 
Republican notes; 


‘Further resistance was under the circumstances impossible 
for Roumania, not because it lacked an army, but because it had 
no longer support or even a base of operations. Since the defeat 
of 1916, in which a great part of its territory was lost, it has 
depended upon Russia for support and supplies, and in coopera- 
tion with Russia its army could have continued to give valuable 
service, like the Belgian Army under like conditions. When the 
Ukraine, on the one side, made peace and, on the other, the 
Bolsheviki in Bessarabia made civil war, the ground was cut 
from under Roumania’s position, and the treaty of peace now 
reluctantly signed is the inevitable consequence.” 


In their preliminary form—and German terms have a way 
of becoming more drastic with each amendment—the peace 
terms are: ; 


“i. Roumania cedes to the Central Allied Powers Dobrudja 
as far as. the Danube. 

“2. The Powers of the Quadruple Alliance will provide and 
maintain a trade route for Roumania by way of Constanza to the 
Black Sea. 

“3. .The frontier rectifications demanded by Austria-Hungary 
on the’ frontier between Austria-Hungary and Roumania are 
accepted in principle by Roumania. 

“4, Eeonomic measures corresponding to the situation are 
conceded in principle. 

“5. The Roumanian Government undertakes to demobilize 
immediately at least eight divisions of the Roumanian Army. 
Control of the demobilization will be undertaken jointly by the 


Imperial Russia failed to supply her with> 


upper command of Field-Marshal von Mackensen’s Army 
group and the Roumanian chief army command. As soon as 
peace is restored "between Russia and Roumania the remaining 
parts of the Roumanian Army also will be demobilized in so far 
as they are not required for Seeurify service on the Russo- 
Roumanian frontier. 

**6. The Roumanian troops are: to eviduate immediately the 
territory of the Austro-Hungarian.M onarelfy ovcupied by them. 
Bp The Roumanian Government under seas to support with 

its strength the transport of troops, pero he Capital Powers 
through Moldavia and Bessarabia to’ Odessa 

**8. Roumania undertakes immediately. to dismike tlie officers 


_ of:the Powers who are at war with the Quadruple Alliance still 


in the Roumapian service. The safe conduct of ,these officers ‘is 
assured. by the Quadruple Alliance. This treaty enters:tinto 
operation immediately?” _ 


These, remarks the Detroit Journal— 


**Are not terms imposed by a nation which for three years 
fought a°“war'of defense.’ They are not the terms of the na- 
tion which conceded the principle of ‘no indemnities; no ‘an- 
nexations.’ They are the terms of Germany stript of her 
hypocrisy, standing confessed before the world for the shameless 
gorging and greedy vulture she is. No garment'so heavy that 
ean cover her nakedness.” : 


“The plight of Roumania under the peace terms imposed upon 
her by the Central Powers excites only sympathy ag, compared 
with the disgust created by the capitulation of Russia,” xemarks 
the Springfield News, and the Baltimore American sees in the 
ravage of this Balkan nation ‘‘the latest chapter of ruthlessness 
that exposes the whole grisly falsity. of all Germany’s protesta- 
tions of desire for‘a peace that would. comport with the rights 
and interests of all concerned.”’ ‘‘Roumania’s peace is not a 
peace at all; it is a high-handed outrage,” affirms the Philadel- 
phia Press, which adds: ‘The bitter dose that. Roumania has 
been compelled to swallow is but a-taste of what the whole 
world will have to swallow in the incredible event of a German 
triumph.”” And in the New York Globe we read: 


‘*Belgium, Servia, Roumania, and Russia! Read ‘of the an- 
nexations effected or projected at their expense! Read of the 
barbarity shown to their helpless populationst Read of. how 
economic agreements are forced on them which turn ‘them over 
to the exploitations of the capitalists of Germany! Then realize, 
you who are still asleep or are dead of soul or confused of. in- 
tellect, the nature of the struggle in which this country. is.en- 
gaged. With letters of fire it is written on the heavens what the 
war is about. Civilization is in danger. Democracy is in peril 
of crucifixion. Not more certainly was Rome engaged in @ death- 
grapple when Hannibal was at her gates than is freedom to-day. 
The issue far transcends nationality or territorial claims or 
economic arrangements. Everything is at stake. 

“There is need to suspend minor disputes—to devote our- 
selves with singleness of purpose to the task of overcoming the 
greatest menace that has ever threatened mankind. On this 
country and on Japan are laid a heavy responsibility. Our 
resources and those of Japan constitute the last reserves of im- 
periled freedom. Our resolution must become hard—our 
willingness to endure great sacrifice unflinchingly must be madé 
manifest. We have the power, and it is time to judge as they 
deserve to be judged all who would weaken our determination 
by emphasizing minor divisions among our own people or among 
the Allies.” 

The sting of Roumania’s peace terms, remarks the Buffalo 
Express, lies in the provision that she shall support the transport 
of Teutonic soldiers through her territory to Odessa, for, “This 
will have the effect of making Roumania a virtual ally of the 
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Germans and filling the country with German and Austrian 
troops.”’ 

“Not content with taking Roumania’s life, cules forces 
lier to kiss the hand that slays her,” remarks the Charleston 
News and Courier. ‘‘With the possession of Odessa”—which 

















THE PROGRESS OF KULTUR. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


German troops. have already entered—‘‘the Black Sea will 
become a German lake,’’ remarks the New York Times, which 
goes on to say: 

“Constanza, the port of Roumania, passes, as it were, under 
the Imperial flag. The Turks recently reoccupied Trebizond. 
Germany..a few days ago staked out a claim to Batum, the 
Caucasian seaport. Already the hunger of the Turkish forces 
is being relieved by shipments from Odessa. In due course, 
unless Germany can negotiate peace with the Western Allies on 
her own terms, campaigns will be organized to drive the British 
from Asia Minor and to wrench Saloniki from the Allied forces 
in Macedonia. The possession of Saloniki would reduce Greece 
to vassalage and shake Great Britain’s hold on Egypt.” 


The future which the Kaiser sees, notes the Boston Transcript, 
“is one of the sword and nothing else”’: 


“Great armaments, perpetual armaments, alone can main- 
tain such an aggression as this. By the step to Odessa, the two 
Kaisers defy not only their enemies, but the growing sentiment 
of the whole civilized world in favor of the reduction of arma- 
ments and the basing of territorial domain not on military con- 
quest, but on the nature and will of the peoples.” 


And in the New York Tribune we read: 


“German plans for the spoliation of Eastern Europe have 
taken shape with spectacular suddenness. They are not yet 
eompletely rounded out; for Austria-Hungary’s claims on Servia, 
Montenegro, and Albania remain to be liquidated, as well as 
_ Bulgaria’s claims on Servian and Greek territory. We now see 

the Teuton plans, however, in all their nakedness. They trans- 
late into reality the wildest dreams of the wildest Pan-Germans. 
Gorged with her Eastern booty, Germany is now the most 
formidable Power bestriding the world. Yet there are people 
in this country and in England who still talk about the hopeful 
possibilities of a.peace of accommodation with the military 
autoeracy which has just brutally sheared Roumania and broken 
Russia into fragments.” 

Turning to what were once the Baltic provinces of Russia, we 
may infer the fate of all of them by that of Lithuania, of which 
we read in a Copenhagen dispatch dated Mareh 13: “From 
official German sources it is learned that the project to form 
an independent state of Lithuania has been abandoned, and it is 
now planned to.annex this territory to Prussia.’”” The Kaiser, 
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oe 


glorious 


in a telegram congratulating von Hindenburg on the 
conclusion” of the war-on” the Eastern, front, remarks that 
‘‘our Baltic brethren and countrymen are liberated from, Russia’s 


yoke and may again feel themselves Germans.” Which -moves 


the New York Evening Post to remark: 


‘*Who are these Baltic brethren that are to have full liberty to 
determine that they are Germans? In Courland the Germans 
are less than nine per cent. of the population. In Livonia they 
are eight per cent. In Esthonia they are less than that. In 
Lithuania they are less than two per cent. But the majorities, 
ranging from ninety-one per cent. to ninety-eight per cent., will 
learn to feel themselves German, or the — will know the 
reason why.” 

Germany’s intention to absorb Finland has a apparent for 
a considerable time, remarks the Des Moines Register, noting 
that Finland also has signed a peace treaty with Germany and 
that the Finnish Government has asked the Kaiser to appoint 
Prince Oscar, his fifth son, King of Finland. German troops have 


’ Janded in Finland, in the neighborhood of Abo, a port opposite 


the Aland Islands. Says the New York World: 


“There are few Germans in Finland; few Russians except 
officials. There are 350,000 Swedes; and Sweden is bound to 
Finland by cultural ties, by a common religion and by neigh- 
borly trade relations. Sweden has a legitimate interest in Fin- 
land’s independence, and that interest and fear of Russian ag- 
gression have made its ruling classes pro-German in the war. 

“‘Germany’s interest in Finland is selfish. In ‘Pan-German’ 
maps the Baltic is a German lake; Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
as well as Holiand and Belgium, are marked for inclusion in the 
future world Power. Inthe immediate present there is a heavy 
war-traffic of passengers and freight by Haparanda-Tornea from 
Bergen, Trondhjem, and Narbik to be interrupted, and the 
Aland Islands, longa subject of Russo-Swedish dispute, are to 
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GERMANY TO SWEDEN. 
—Cesare in the New York Evening Post. 


be oceupied ‘temporarily’ by Germans as the key of the Gulf 
of Bothnia.’’ 

The Aland Islands, over whose public buildings the German 
flag is now flying, are thus described in a Western paper: 


* “The Aland Islands, nearly eighty in number, are at the june- 














tion of the Baltic Sea, the gulf of Finland, and the Gulf of Both- 
nia, and only thirty miles from Sweden. Their total area is only 
‘468 ‘square miles, and their population is about 19,000. The 
largest island, Aland, is 25 miles long and 22 miles broad, and its 
principal harbor is so large and fine that it could shelter the 
entire Russian Fleet. No wonder Germany considers these islands 
a fine “base from which to conduct the Prussian campaign for 
the subjugation of liberty-loving Finland. 

“When Russia acquired the Alands from Sweden more 
than a century ago the transfer was. made with the consent 
of the European concert of Powers, but under the proviso that 
they must never be forfeited. Their strategic value is as great 
as that of Helgoland.” 
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GERMANY’S “FREE ROUTE” TO INDIA 


ss E SHALL NOT MERELY OCCUPY INDIA. 
We shall conquer it, and the vast revenues that 

the British allow to be taken by the Indian Princes 

will, after our conquest, flow in a golden stream into the Father- 
land.” These words, from a speech delivered by the Kaiser to 
large private gatherings of business men in various German 
cities more than a year before the beginning of the war, are 
quoted by August Thyssen, one of the greatest steel and coal 
magnates of Germany. 





But not satisfied with [==ARCTIC: 
these acquisitions, Ger- ES 
many is now casting = 
covetous eyes on the neu- 
tral natiohb: of Scandi- 
navia. Thus ina London 


dispatch we read: 


‘““The newest display of 
German policy has come 
in the form of a sudden 
broadside of denuncia- 
tion of -the Scandinavian 
countries by German 
newspapers and publi- 
cists, such as Count zu 
Reventlow of the Tages- 
zeitung. From the simi- 
larity of the articles it is 
evident that they are di- 
rected by one mind, which 
mind apparently is that of 
the German Government. 

“The articles accuse 
the Seandinavian coun- 
tries substantially of be- 
ing accomplices of the 
Entente and warn them 
that therefore they can 
expect no consideration 
from Germany. The rea- 
son for this policy is plain 
to diplomats here. 

“Germany’s dealings 
with Finland thus far 
seem to be designed to 








Not only do they give 
an added significance to 
the announcement, issued 
«< last week by the German 
semiofficial agency, the 
Wolff Bureau, that “‘we 
have acquired a direct 
free route via Russia to 
Persia and Afghanistan” ; 
but they should also give 
os food for thought, as the 
Philadelphia Record re- 
marks, to ‘“‘those Indian 
patriots who are plotting 
to deliver their country 
from the British oppressor 
into the hands of the Ger- 
man emancipator.” As 
The Record sees it— 
“For this wealth of 
India which Great Britain 
left in the country the 
Kaiser coddled Abdui 
Hamid and formed a 
business partnership with 
< Enver and Talaat. For 
this he promoted the 
Bagdad Railway, which 
should carry him far 
toward India. For this he 
formed an alliance with 
the Turk in the hope of 
using the latter to drive 
England away from the 








make Finland a minor 
German kingdom, with From the Des Moines ‘“‘ Register.’ 
the Emperor’s son, Prince 


GERMANY’'S NEW EASTERN EMPIRE. 


Osear, on the throne, and Black areas represent territory occupied or controlled by Germany, which will be 
to make another , Helgo- incorporated in Mitteleuropa if Germany wins the war. From north to south, this 


Suez Canal. For this 
wealth of India, neglect- 
ed by England, he 
plunged the world into 


land of the Aland Islands. includes Finland, Esthonia, Livonia, Courland, Lithuania, Poland, Ukrainia, the the Great War.” 


This scheme is a direct Dobrudja, and part of Transcaucasia. These conquests open the way to India. 


blow against Sweden and, 

in a less degree, against Denmark and Norway, and is in line 
with the German Emperor’s boast that the Baltic lands have 
been made permanently German. ...... 

“The latest German move appears to be a familiar one. 
Germany feels that she is now in a position where she is so 
strong in the north that she need.no longer cultivate the friend- 
ship of the Scandinavian countries, and that she may make 
whatever damaging arrangements she desires and threaten 
them. It is the same procedure she followed when she began 
bombarding undefended British coast towns like Scarborough, 
explaining her action on the ground that they were fortified. 
She now attacks the Scandinavian countries with the excuse 
that they are unneutral. 

“The Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung says that the Nor- 
wegian newspapers minimize German successes, and that there- 
fore there can not be any more talk of Norwegian neutrality.” 

A Washington dispatch to the New York Times quotes a 
telegram-from Bern as saying: 

“The intervention in Finland, the occupation of the Aland 
Islands, the attitude taken as regards Norway and Denmar!, 
all seem to belong to the same plan, laboriously worked out, to 
establish German domination over Scandinavia. Pan-Ger- 
manism is developing and spreading in every direction.” 


And now, agrees the 
Washington Herald, another phase of the German plan unfolds, 
and it becomes evident that ‘‘the Kaiser means to strike at 
India through Russia’’: 


‘The arrow pointed at India through Bagdad and the Persian 
Gulf has a blunted head now, for the British are established in 
Mesopotamia; but if Wilhelm II. can bury a knife in a flank 
of the British Empire via Turkestan and Afghanistan, then, 
indeed, one of the aching ambitions of his heart will have been 
achieved. 

“Can he do it? Sowing* sedition and revolt among ths 
Hindus has long been one of his favorite sports. He has new 
opportunities for indulging in it now. . A Turco-Prussian occupa- 
tion of Odessa, which now seems inevitable, followed by the 
disintegration of the Russian armies in the Caucasus, which 
already is partially accomplished, leads io new possibilities on 
the map. Either through northern Persia, or the route north of 
the Caspian, through trans-Ural Bokhara and the ancestral 
stamping-ground of the Tatars, Germany can send her sedi- 
tionists and her experts in propaganda pouring over the Hima- 
layas—if the British permit her to do so. It is unthinkable 
that Prussian armies will ever attempt an invasion of India 
through this route. However, the Turks are going to have a free 
hand north of Bagdad; and their forces, officered by the German 
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SOME OF OUR WOUNDED RECUPERATING IN A PARIS HOSPITAL. 
This is the first photograph to be received in this country showing our men wounded in the recent fighting. They are, from the reader's left: 
F. Haley, New York City, wounded at Cambrai; J. C. Geiger, Kansas City; W. H. O'Neil, New York City; Charles Geiger, Chicago; E. W. 
Darland, Petersburg, Til. Darland’s leg was shattered at Cambrai, and he was captured, but was rescued by the British,in a counter-attack. 











General Staff, may be sent updn an expedition against India 
which will change the entire Asiatic status. 

***We have acquired a direct free route via Russia to Persia 
and Afghanistan,’ says the Wolff Bureau. It makes no comment 
about India; but a dispei: h from Peking some days ago stated 
that the Turk and German propagandists were active among 
the Mohammedans in the province of Sinkiang, which is to 
the northeast of Afghanistan and abuts the northern frontier 
of India. Here is a sufficient reminder of the German purpose. 
Also the peace terms forced upon Russia at Brest-Litovsk took 
away from Russia districts in the Ciscaucasian region through 
which it would be possible for the Germanic allies to gain entry 
into Persia, and an advance through Persia would meet with only 
nominal opposition.” 


If the treaties of peace being forced upon Russia and Rou- 
mania are allowed to stand and Germany remains undefeated, 
says the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘she will in truth have possession of a 
road to India that will give her domination of Asia as well as 
Europe and pave the way for the conquest of the rest of the 
world.” We read further: 


“The first link in this gigantic scheme is provided by the 
Roumanian treaty, which takes Dobrudja from Roumania and 
gives the Teutons control of the railroad and Black Sea port of 
Constanza. While Bulgaria is to get the Dobrudja, the Central 
Powers are to maintain this route ‘for Roumania.’ The next 
step toward India is made possible by the terms of the Russian 
treaty, which wrest control of the Caucasus from Russia. This 
provides a rail route from Batoum on the Black Sea to Baku 
on the Caspian, via Tiflis. Across the Caspian the line is direct 
from Krashovodsk, in the Transcaspian province, to Bokhara, 
with a branch from Merv to Herat, in Afghanistan, a few hun- 
dred miles from the Indian frontier. 

“This is the route, altho the German statement claims that 
the last section of the newly acquired route is via Persia and 
Afghanistan. This may be due to present conditions in the 
Transeaspian province, but Germany undoubtedly expects to 
secure the railroads in this province, as she hopes to fall heir 
to all the other roads built by Russia in Central Asia. For the 
present, however, the overland route through Persia and Afghan- 
istan will serve for the purposes of a boast. It is the German 
answer to the effective balking of the Teuton Berlin-Bagdad 
scheme. The new designation is Berlin-Bokhara.”’ 


All of this, adds The Herald, makes clear the importance of the 
Japanese-Siberian situation. ‘‘Japan must hold Asia safe against 
the junker tentacles,” and must even become the master of 
Asia, “if that course is necessary to defeat the Teutonization 





of it.” “If we do not organize Asia against Germany, Germany 
will organize Asia against us,”’ declares the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, whieh adds: 

“Tt is necessary for the existence of the United States as a 
free Republic to beat Germany at all hazards. 

“The most pressing peril at present is the Hohenzollern- 
Prussian peril. The yellow peril can wait. peed 

“If we have more soldiers in America than we need in France 
we ean easily send one million men to Vladivostok, there to make 
a junction with the Japanese. The route would be compara- 
tively easy. It is not far from Seattle or the ports of Canada 
across to Vladivostok, taking the northern route. The distance 
from Yokohama to Vancouver is 4,280 miles. The distance 
to Vladivostok is shorter by 1,000 miles. 

““The United States could land enormous supplies of men and 
provisions in Siberia out of Canada and Alaskan ports more 
easily by water route than the same could be transferred to 
Franee across the Atlantic.” 

“Tt is not generally realized,’”’ remarks Lord Robert Cecil, 
British Minister of Blockade, ‘‘how tremendously serious the 
German penetration of Russia really is, or what a gigantic scheme 
of world-conquest the Germans now have undertaken.” He 
argues that ‘‘ the Japanese alone can act effectively in the present 
crisis.”’ And he goes on to vouch for their trustworthiness in 
the following words: 

‘If they are entrusted by the Allies with the duty of going 
to the assistance of Russia against Germany, I am sure they 
will carry out the task with perfect loyalty and great efficiency. 

‘*From the outset of our alliance with Japan she has carried 
out with great fidelity all her obligations as an ally. We always 
have found her scrupulously loyal in the performance of her 
obligations.” 

“‘The appearance of Germany as an Eastern Power, following 
the triumph of her intrigue with Turkey az.1 the overthrow of 
Russia, is the most serious political development of the day,” 
remarks the Boston Transcript. And the New York Tribune 
affirms that the astounding collapse of Russia ‘“‘has opened up 
vistas which the most imaginative of the Pan-Germans would 
have regarded four years ago as little better than a seductive 
mirage.’’ This paper goes on to say: 

“The German alliance with the Turk and the Mohammedan 


will now begin to bear fruit! With the hundred and fifty millions 
of Russia under her heel, with a route opened to the back door of 
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India, with her submarines blockading the Mediterranean, with 
the difficulty of England’s sending a considerable army to the 
East, she feels assurance that there is now no hindrance toward 
her next and vaster enterprise. 

“India is her goal. 

“With a ‘free route’ for her arms, an Indian uprising is prob- 
ably the next on her program. One does not need to read 
far back into history to imagine something of what this might 
mean. 

“This is not to say that such a result could be achieved next 
month or this year. Or even next year. But every month 
of the appalling inability of the United States, through lack of 
ships, to make effective its vast 
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TO SPEED THE PARTING “U”-BOAT 


T TOOK JUST ELEVEN DAYS for the United States 
I transport Leviathan, formerly the Vaterland, to make a 
recent round trip between New York and France. This 
meant that American navigators and the American engineers 
who so quickly repaired the engines damaged by the Germans 
had increased the ship’s capacity for speed. Germany did not 
expect us to restore the damaged vessels until too late. She 
does not expect us to beat her U-boats and repeople the sea 
with ships until too late. But 





resources to help in forcing a 
decision on the Western front, 
makes nearer the realization of 
Germany’s dream. 

“In the face of this situation 
we balance and quibble over the 
question of engaging the active 
aid of Japan. 

“That nation alone has the 
equipment, the organization, the 
men actively to oppose the ad- 
vance of Germany into the East. 
It alone at this time can offer any 
effective check to the Moham- 
medan hordes which Germany 
may rouse to aid in her assault 
upon India. 

“The only other possibility is 
China. Japan has intimated her 
willingness to invite China to 
cooperate in the defense of Siberia. 
China could be an aid. It is in 
no sense a first-class Power. 

“Is it to be our policy to 
make Japan at this time an ally 
or give it a rebuff? 

“Tt is now in reality a world- 
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here again America expects to 
break a speed record, despite 
handicaps: Our Navy is given 
full credit by the British Admir- 
alty for its contribution to the 
campaign by which one U-boat 
is sunk or captured for every 
one built. It is doing its part to 
give each hostile submarine 
about one chance in four or five 
to return to its lair, and thus 
bears its share of responsibility 
for the British prophecy that the 
U-boat may be conquered by 
August. But this is not enough. 
Will not June be better than 
August, it is asked in the press. 
And, after all, we are told, the 
needs of the Allies for more ships 
are but little affected by the 
\ fluctuations in antisubmarine 
_____ at warfare. The continual ery is 
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war. The pawns in danger are 
no longer in Europe.”’ 


But while Germany can show 
a “free route” to India on the map, in reality this freedom is 
largely illusory, remarks the New York World, which continues: 


‘‘Who is to lead the way for the Germans into India? The 
Turks? They have proved a weak reed on which to lean. Even 
the Russians, when in the fighting mood, were able to drive the 
Turks back in their own territory. Are rebellious native masses 
to threaten the British rear in India? For nearly four years the 
Germans through every agency they could command have striven 
to foment sedition and incite uprisings in India, and their 
schemes have been blocked. They should require new armies 
to occupy Persia, take control of Afghanistan before they can 
knock at the gates of the mountain-passes to India. The free 
direct route lies through a mountainous region, without rail- 
roads or military roads,where transportation for a formidable 
German army, if it could be spared, would prove almost impos- 
sible. And to Germany the seas are irrevocably barred by the 
Allies’ navies. 

‘India can not be taken by picturesque phrases or geographi- 
cal excursions in Berlin. It calls for a solid feat of arms, for 
which the German people in the present situation have neither 
the strength nor the heart.” 


But the menace to civilization is there, says the Brooklyn 
Eagle, and ‘‘there is only one way to block it”’: 


‘“‘Germany must. be beaten in the field and the treaties with 
Roumania and Russia annulled. Otherwise the specter of Prus- 
sian Imperialism will spread in time to all of Asia as well as over 
Europe, and, thus entrenched, this hemisphere will be the next 
to fall under the Prussian yoke. For the moment, however, 
the Berlin-Bokhara scheme must remain a dream, for the simple 
reason that, no matter what gains Germany may make on land, 
her power for imperialistic domination is cireumscribed by 
being cut off from the sea. Germany may have found a route 


over which to bring raw materials to her industries, but she is 
still shut out from the world markets, without which her in- 
dustrial existence is doomed. But the German dream can not 
be allowed to come true if civilization is to survive.” 


PROBLEM OF WIDENING THE NECK OF THE FUNNEL. 


—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


for more ships and for greater 
speed in building them. Our 
editors have been repeating 
General Pershing’s call to ‘‘make a bridge of ships to France.” 
Frederick Palmer tells us that ‘‘the outline of a ship is burned 
on the heart and brain of every officer and man in France.” 
The plain fact that one New York editor ‘‘ would like to proclaim 
from the housetops and the hilltops is that unless we can build 
ships in unparalleled quantity WE SHALL NEVER GET INTO THE 
war.” An Illinois daily, calling for ‘‘more speed,’’ soberly warns 
us that ‘‘we are in danger of being swamped by the German 
menace, which we so boastfully declared could never defeat us.”’ 
A weekly magazine charges that America is too slow; it declares 
that ‘‘for every one ton of new ships built in 1917 by all the 
Allies and by all the neutrals, the submarines sank more than 
two tons,” and further asserts, as a Pacific coast newspaper sum- 
marizes the lengthy magazine article: 

“That all the tonnage now afloat in the world outside of 
German waters amounts to but 30,000,000 tons, that the Ger 
mans are sinking this tonnage at the rate of seven million tons 
a year, that the efficiency of existing tonnage in the transat- 
lantie trade is cut in half by port congestion, that while we are 
saving grain millions of bushels are rotting and being eaten by 
rats in Australia for lack of ships to carry it where it is needed, 
and, in short, that the defeat of Germany depends on ships, 
and that at the present rate of building and sinking we are 
not defeating Germany, but are being defeated by her.” 


The most thorough and accurate analysis of world-shipping 
which has been made, according to Washington dispatches, was 
given to the public at the end of last month by the National 
Committee of Patriotic Societies. It shows the losses in ship- 
ping during the war, the extent to which those losses have been 
made up, and the additional demands for shipping made neces- 
sary by the sending of a United States Army to France. Some 
estimates of the tonnage necessary to keep each combatant in 
France are much higher than Secretary Baker’s and are made use 
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of to prove that the actual ship shortage is greater than appears 
from the subjoined table: 


TONNAGE IN 1914 AND SUBSEQUENT ADDITIONS 


World’s shipping (except German and Austrian), Aug. 1, 1914 42,574,537 
Additional ships built August, 1914—December, 1917......... 6,621,003 
German and Austrian vessels taken by Allies.......... <= 875,009 


Total of tonnage of 1914, plus subsequent additions......... 50,070,540 
LOSSES SINCE 1914 
From August 1, 1914, to December 31, 1917 
Losses due to ordinary wear and tear and ship- 


RSS Pees Pets ree eee 1,600,000 
Losses of Allies due to mines and submarines... . . 8,900,119 
Loss of Norway due to mines and submarines... . . 1,031,778 
Losses of other neutrals lue to mines and sub- 
Te oaks 4 Biden e ud bre eS 2 0 Has Ga O's s 400,000 
Ns, Sneek ae ES we eyo wis ves e ose 6 0 Re 11,931,897 
Balance—Actual tonnage now available... .... 38,138,643 
THE SITUATION NOW 
ET A PTET LETTE 42,574,537 
Actual tonnage now available...................... .. 38,138,643 
Decrease in three years and five months....... ace 4,435,294 


Add two tons constantly in commission to maintaiu each 
man in France (Secretary Baker's estimate, 1,500,000 


Be ve pis 45.00.61 eaws 8 4 ote eerie re 3,000,000 


PRESENT ACTUAL SHORTAGE...............0.-2: 7,435,804 


The original United States Shipping Board program called 
for the building of 6,000,000 tons of shipping this year, but, 
aecording to the Washington dispatches, ‘‘severe winter weather, 
labor troubles, transportation difficulties, and inability to main- 
tain a steady stream of material for building have all militated 
against the program, and together are responsible for an aggregate 
eut in the estimated production of at least 2,000,000 tons, 
bringing the estimates from 6,000,000 to 4,000,000, and prob- 
ably lower.” But the steady rise in this year’s launchings, 
thinks Chairman Hurley of the Shipping Board, will give a 
monthly production of about 2,000,000 tons by January 1, 1919. 
January launchings were 16 ships with a tonnage of 112,500; 
February launchings, 15 ships with a tonnage of 77,950; March 
launchings (estimated), 35 vessels with a tonnage of 220,591. 
The actual output for the year is said to depend on the ability of 
Government and labor officials to keep labor working to a 
maximum production and on the speed with which new men can 
be trained and assimilated in the shipyards. We are reminded 
by one correspondent that ‘‘the Shipping Board is using every 
resource to bring man-power to a maximum, and the Labor 
Department drive for a reserve of 250,000 ship-builders is being 
continued with vigor. Over 200,000 men, believed to be com- 
petent ship-workers, have been enrolled.” 

In recent statements made to the press, Chairman Hurley 
has giveh several reasons for his belief that it is still possible to 
complete the 6,000,000-ton program this year. He is con- 
fident that the 130 yards, 700 ways, and 500,000 men under his 
direction can turn out 1,600 ships. We are now, he says, “‘pro- 
gressing and hitting our stride.”” ‘‘All the world’s records in 
ship-building were smashed recently when the shipyards in 
Seattle turned out an 8,000-ton ship in sixty-four days,” and 
Mr. Hurley hears that Eastern yards ‘‘are preparing to beat 
the Pacific-coast record.”’ In 1916, according to the Shipping 
Board’s figures, our ship-building industry produced 600,000 tons 
of cargo vessels; in 1917, about 1,400,000. Mr. Hurley explains 
that much of the energy and capital under the direction of the 
Board has been expended in building new shipyards and new 
manufacturing organizations. He admits that the wooden-ship 
program has been seriously delayed because of the inability to 
get the large timbers necessary to build the ships of the Ferris 
type. On the other hand, the Shipping Board has “plenty of 
steel-plates and shapes for the entire program”’ of steel-ship con- 
struction. In fact, there is a surplus of this material, and the 
Shipping Board is planning to make a trade whereby this 
country will receive 300,000 tons of Japanese shipping in return 
_for 150,000 tons of steel plate. Some of Mr. Hurley’s reasons for 





the hope that the maximum program can be carried out are thus 
printed in the New York American: : 

‘*Lloyd’s, in its special report to me about a month ago, reported 
that if we worked ten hours a.day, with the shipyards that are 
now under construction and that are complete, we should turn 
out 3,712,000 tons dead-weight of steel tonnage, and if our lumber 
program can be carried out and we can get the large timbers, 
we should have 850,000 tons dead-weight of wooden ships. 

“Tf-we can put three shifts in each yard we can increase that 
materially. The labor question is being well cleared up. We 
are going to give the. workmen in the shipyards an established 
national wage within the next week or ten days. After that we 
hope the laboring men of the country will feel satisfied that we 
have granted pretty nearly everything they have asked.” 

To further speed up the ship-building program, newspaper 
editors and others suggest that wooden ships of another type 
than the Ferris, not requiring such large timbers, could be built 
much more quickly. They also suggest that it} might be well 
to pay more attention to the possibilities of conerete ships. 
Government control of yards is urged in cases where there has 
been difficulty with labor or where there has been. suspicion of 
graft, indifference, or profiteering. ' 

The Portland Oregonian is inclined to think that unless there 
is some unlooked-for speeding-up, the ship output this year will 
not much exceed 3,000,000 tons. Since this would be only 
enough to transport and supply our Army, it would provide 
nothing to replace losses by submarine activity. Or, looking at 
it in another way, it would make good about half the loss by 
submarines in 1917, with no addition for our war-purposes. 

The writer of a Washington dispatch to the New York Sun 
similarly points out if last year’s rate of sinkings by submarines 
were kept up ‘‘the Allies will have a net loss of available ships of 
something like 4,000,000 tons at the end-of the year.”” But he 
goes on to call attention to a very important fact 

‘‘It must be realized that the rate of sinkings is being curtailed 
steadily under the influence of British and American defensive 
and offensive measures against the U-boat. Officials are con- 
fident that this rate of diminution will be maintained. If it is 
increased appreciably and there are no serious delays to the 
building program, they foresee at least an even break in the 
year on ship availability.” 

Thus speed in sinking U-boats is no less important than speed 
in building new ships, and the acceleration of the Allied offensive 
against the U-boat is emphasized in many dispatches from 
London. High British naval authorities are said to believe 
that next August will show beyond question that the German 
submarine has been overcome. 

In Washington, according to the newspaper reports, there 
are officials who expect decided results against the U-boats 
as early as May or June. In the Mediterranean, where we have 
heard less of the antisubmarine campaign, fifteen U-boats were 
sunk in February by American and Japanese war-craft, and the 
Japanese naval attaché at Rome believes that practically all 
of Austria’s submarines have now been accounted for. Sir Eric 
Geddes and other British naval authorities are most optimistic 
when they consider the fight against submarines, but are less 
cheerful about the success of the British ship-building program. 
To quote that part of Sir Eric Geddes’s recent speech in the 
House of Commons which applied to the destruction of German 
submarines: 

“‘T have no reason to depart from my opinion that the sub- 
marine is held, but not mastered. Submarines are being destroyed 
in increasing numbers, and as our methods develop the numbers 
will further increase. There is a growing reluctance on the part 
of the German crews to put to sea. The chances of a sub- 
marine returning from a voyage in the waters around England 
are one in four or one in five. For some months we believed 
we and the Americans have been sinking submarines as fast as 


they are built. 
“The efforts of the British Navy and the navies of its allies are 
being steadily developed and a large program’ of antisubmarine 














craft and devices is being pushed forward. ... The convoy 
system has been a real success. Since it was adopted 35,000 
ships have been convoyed with very low losses.”’ 


But while the First Lord of the Admiralty noted the steadily 
improving figures of loss of tonnage by enemy action, he declared: 


‘Instead of a rise in ship production we have a serious drop. 
Why? The main fact is that owing to labor unrest and strike 
difficulties the men in the yardsare not working as if the life of 
the country depended on their exertions. The employers are 
perhaps not doing all they could. .. . We had hoped that 
before the end of the second quarter of this year the output 
of tonnage would overtake and 
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LA FOLLETTE CONDEMNED AT HOME 


A FOLLETTE’S IRON CROSS came at last ‘‘in the form 

of a blistering resolution of censure” from the legislature 
of his own State. And, so the Adrian Telegram in ad- 

jacent Michigan observes, the decoration was conferred, not 
with the haste so characteristic of the Kaiser’s wholesale gifts 
of iron crosses, but ‘‘deliberately and formally”’ by a legislative 
act “reflecting the mature judgment of the people of Wisconsin.” 
That this act does reflect the judgment of the people of the State 
is affirmed again and again by the 





pass the enemy’s destruction. 
That is still possible, but only if 
we pull together.” 


While there have been protests 
from both employers and em- 
ployees in Great Britain again’st 
some of Sir Eric’s statements, we 
find that the First Lord has been 
far from alone in calling atten- 
tion to the disappointing work 
of British shipyards. Sir Joseph 
Maclay, British Shipping Con- 
troller, has asserted that the sub- 
marines are still sinking ‘‘consid- 
erably more than twice the 
number of ships that are being 
turned out in the British ship- 
yards.” Sir Joseph. has told us 
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Wisconsin papers. Thus, The 
Wisconsin State Journal, of Madi- 
son, declares: ‘‘The legislature 
is the voice of the State. Its 
action was justified.” The Grand 
Rapids Leader avers that ‘‘the 
legislature unquestionably reflects 
the majority sentiment of the 
State.” That thirty-five members 
of the legislature voted against 
the resolution condemning the 
Senator is explained by the 
Racine Times-Call as due to the 
fact ‘‘that they were blinded by 
their feeling of personal devotion 
to a man who has made a great 
record of constructive legislation 
in the past.” The Superior 
Telegram regrets the opposition 





that British workmen have been 
loaded with war-tasks until they 
are ‘‘war-weary ” and he con- 








of these legislators as showing 
that a thoroughly loyal State has 








cludes that the speeding up of 
ship-eonstruction for the Allies 
must in the future be done 
chiefly on the American side of 
the Atlantic. Baron Incheape has called for the publication of 
more information about ship-building losses in order to make the 
British public appreciate the gravity of the situation, for ‘‘our 
tonnage is being sunk at arate of which the people have no 
conception.” Sir John R. Ellerman, one of the leading ship- 
owners of Great Britain, has been quoted as saying that the 
output of shipping in Great Britain since the war began has not 
been enough to replace the losses by marine causes alone. 

In a London dispatch to the New York Tribune, Mr. Arthur S. 
Draper reminds us that the British authorities, while giving out 
the number of ships sunk, have not published the tonnage losses, 
in order to conceal the latter from the enemy. Thus it comes 
about, according to Mr. Draper, that the German people 
probably know more about U-boat sinkings and tonnage losses 
than the British. He thinks that while ‘‘the Germans grossly 
exaggerate. Allied shipping difficulties, the British take a too 
optimistic view.”” German statements on this subject, as quoted 
in The Tribune and other papers, put the total Allied shipping 
destroyed last year at 9,000,000 tons and the total destruction 
of Allied and neutral shipping ‘“‘doing service for our enemies”’ 
at more than 14,000,000 tons. It should be stated that while 
there have been no authoritative reports from Allied officials, 
the total losses of last year have been generally estimated at 
5,000,000 tons. The German writers also declare that ‘‘in spite 
of every means of defense, the arming of ships, aeroplane-guards, 
convoys, and diversion of traffic, the enemy has not succeeded in 
mastering the submarine menace as they have often hopefully 
announced they would.” One of these German press articles 
asserts that the United States cannot make good the Allies’ 
maritime losses, and concludes that ‘‘the U-boat warfare will 
finish the work which it undertook to do.” 


Copyrighted by the Press Publishing Company. 


A BLACK 
—Cassel in the New York Evening World. 





a ‘“‘legislature tinctured with 
what most of the people regard as 
disloyalty.”” However, it would 
give us to understand, ‘that 
tincture is very likely to be removed at the next election of a 
legislature.”” The greatest source of pleasure to many a Wis- 
consin editor is the legislature’s making it so plain to all the world 
that, in the words of the Oshkosh Northwestern, ‘loyal Wiscon- 
sin does not approve the action of the Senator in failing to sup- 
port the Government in matters vital to the winning of the 
war.””’ In Milwaukee The Evening Wisconsin rejoices over the 
reestablishment of Wisconsin’s reputation for loyalty to the 
nation in the present war. That Wisconsin as a State is ac- 
tually loyal, protests the Milwaukee daily, ‘‘there never has been 
any doubt on the part of people who know Wisconsin” — 


EYE! 


‘*Wisconsin’s loyalty has been shown by the contributions of 
her people for the support of the American Red Cross and the 
Knights of Columbus and the Y. M. C. A. in their respective 
activities on behalf of the soldiers; by liberal subscriptions for 
Liberty bonds, and by the number of Wisconsin enlistments for 
service in the Army and the Navy, as well as in other ways. 
But there were doubts abroad in various quarters aroused among 
other things by the official course and the public utterances of 
Senator La Follette. It was widely asked how Wisconsin could 
be loyal and not in some formal way express disapprobation of 
the stand of her United States senator.” 


These doubts have been answered, says the Green Bay Press- 
Gazette, and all that now remains is for the people to ratify the 
action of the legislature by electing a loyal successor to Senator 
Husting in the special election of April 2, ‘“‘and ihe record will be 
straight.”” The Press-Gazette looks forward to seeing Wisconsin’s 
fair name “set right before the nation and before the ‘free 
peoples of the world’; it has been a hard fight, but every step 
forward is that-much nearer the goal of unassailed and un- 
assailable loyalty.”” In like manner The Daily Commonwealth, 
of Fond du Lac, commends the State legislature for acting as it 
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did, but reminds its readers ‘‘that there is work ahead for every 
loyal citizen of Wisconsin.” Yes, says the Ashland Press, the 
Wisconsin Assembly “‘did a good job” when it finally passed the 
resolution of condemnation. But the editor from northern 
Wisconsin points out that La Follette himself forced the matter 
on the legislature. As this writer tells the story: 


““A Loyalty Resolution was agreed upon in a caucus which 
gave La Follette a dose of the ‘thunders of silence.’ It did not 
mention his name. This resolution was passed in the Assembly 
and was about to be passed in the Senate when Senator Huber, 
one of La Follette’s henchmen, started reading into the record a 
commendation of La Follette. The senators immediately saw 
red and went to bat, with the result that every remark, and every 
statement, and every act in opposition to our Government by 
our senior senator was made a part of the record. Then the 
amendment censuring him by name was passed. This passed 
the buck right up to the Assembly. It started a battle, but 
thank God, the Assembly came through clean.” 


The Senate, by a vote of 26 to 3, and the Assembly, by a vote 
of 53 to 32 a few days later, passed the resolution, which ‘‘goes to 
the President and to the speaker of the House and the President 
of the Senate,” and according to the Eau Claire T'elegram, ‘‘also 
goes forth to the whole country as glad tidings.”” It reads: 


“The people of the State of Wisconsin always have stood and 
always will stand squarely behind the National Government in 
all things which are essential to bring the present war to a suc- 
cessful end, and we condemn Senator Robert La Follette and all 
others who have failed to see the righteousness of our nation’s 
eause, who have failed to support our Government in matters 
vital to the winning of the war, and we denounce any attitude 

_ or utterance of theirs which has tended to incite sedition among 
the people of our country and to injure Wisconsin’s fair name 
before the free people of the world.” 


Now, declares the Racine Journal, Wisconsin has declared 
itself on La Follette and ‘‘it is up to the Senator to respond” to 
the sentiment of Wisconsin’s loyal people. Here are the two 
ways by which he can do this, in the Journal’s opinion: 


“‘Kither change his ‘attitude and return to the ranks of the 
American people, 
“Or 


“‘Quit his seat in the United States Senate. 

“‘He should do one of the two things without greater delay 
than is required in the doing. 

‘If he chooses to do neither, the Senate of the United States, 
in response to the demand of the’people of Wisconsin, as exprest 
through their representatives in the State legislature, should 
lose no time in ousting him. 
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“Senator La Follette represents neither Wisconsin nor his 
country in the Senate, and, in a trying time such as we now are 
going through in this country, he is out of his sphere in the 
Senate.” 


This call for action by the United States Senate is repeated 
by a large number of newspapers outside of Wisconsin, and is 
vigorously exprest, for example, in the editorial columns of 
the Portland (Me.) Argus, New York World and Globe, Phila- 
delphia Inquirer and Telegraph, and Chicago Evening Post. 

In the debates in both Assembly and Senate at Madison, 
Senator La Follette had his earnest defenders. In the Senate 
La Follette’s record was praised and his enemies excoriated by 
Mr. H. A. Huber. Senator Huber’s speech is reprinted at 
length in La Follette’s Magazine (Madison). There is a con- 
spiracy against La Follette, it is asserted, and back of it 
“*have been all the war-profiteers that have so recently created 
a stench in the nation that smells to high heaven.” La Follette’s 
opposition to conscription is set down as in accord with the 
wishes of his constituents. Senator Huber asserts that events’ 
connected with the raising of our great draft Army have shown 
that La Follette was right on this question. Subsequent events, 
particularly in Russia, we are told, must make ‘‘ those supposed 
patriots” who condemned Senator La Follette’s peace resolu- 
tion of last August ‘“‘look silly and feel foolish.” Mr. Huber 
claims that Senator La Follette’s record in Washington is ‘‘a 
record in support of the Administration war-program, with the 
exception of the Draft Bill, not excelled by any member of 
Congress in either house.”” And we read further: 


‘*In the face of this record La Follette has been slandered and 
libeled as no other man of his time. The truth has been sup- 
prest; his action misrepresented; words put into his mouth he 
never uttered, nor even thought; he has been accused of being 
disloyal, pro-German, guilty of treason, of promoting sedition, 
accepting retainers from the enemy, and of being a yellow streak. 

‘““The fact is that he has been true to his people, true to his 
Government, and has been the most able exponent of the wishes 
of the common man either in or out of Congress. 

‘The fact is that he has faced ruin of his reputation; accepted 
disgrace, opprobrium, hatred, and scorn; sacrificed money and 
friends to be true to his constituency and his convictions. ...;.. 

“‘Yet I think he must take consolation when he reads the 
resolutions condemning him, that not one comes from an organ- 
ization of laboring men—not one comes from an organization of 
farmers. The yeomen of the land, the workers in factory, mine, 
and shop know Bob La Follette and they have faith in him. 
Their faith has never been misplaced; it never will be misplaced.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


WE are waiting to hear Germany say that she invaded Russia to protect 
the Bolsheviki from Japan.—St. Louis Siar. 

Tue Germans continue to indicate that in their opinion a lootless peace 
would be a bootless peace.—Omaha World-Herald. 

In the saving of daylight we can set the clocks ahead, but what are we 
going to do with the sun-dials?—Arkansas Gazette. 

It has long ceased to be remarkable that so small a country as Japan 
could be victorious over so big a country as Russia.— Washington Star. 

INVESTOR HOHENZOLLERN, Emperor and King, purchases five million 
dollars’ worth more of Krupp securities. Who wants war?— Wall Street 
Journal. 

Loor, the great harmonizer, has temporarily silenced all protest in Ger- 
many and all antagonism between Germany and Austria~-Hungary.— 
Chicago Herald. 

Wat makes us madder than anything else is the person who stands 
by his country in this crisis all right but acts as if he were making a great 
concession.—Ohio State Journal. 

THE Kaiser must be a little uneasy about the ethics of the Russian raid 
since he is willing to put the responsibility for its overwhelming success 
up to God.—Philadelphia North American. 

“ ANOTHER sad thing is that 80 per cent. of the Russians will be unable 
to read the history they have made.”"—Toledo Blade. H'm. Just offhand 
we would say that’s where they are mighty lucky.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Ir the President were to reply to von Hertling that the Potsdam crew 
are a pack of liars, and that the Allied purpose is to beat their heads off, 
it would not be diplomacy, but it might enlighten the undeniably common 
people of mittel Europe.: Tribune. 


Tue German idea seems to be to both rule and ruin.—Detroit Free Press. 

PEACE propaganda here is only another brand of poison-gas.— Wall 
Street Journal. 

WE'LL say this for Hoover: 
indigestion.—Detroit Free Press. 

Von HERTLING is putting it mildly when he says the world merely is 
“prejudiced’’ against Germany.—Newark News. 

DeaF in one ear, he can hear his country calling; blind in one eye, he 
can see his duty, and he will do it.—New York Morning Telegraph. 

Ir only the Kaiser and the rest of us would talk less about “‘ Trust in 
God,"’ and consider the question of his trust in us!— Wall Street Journal. 

WASHINGTON, with his early announced inability to tell a lie, probably 
stands out in Berlin as the supreme type of American inefficiency.— 
Chicago Herald. 

TuHaT a German General is publishing lessons of this war to be learned 
for the next one is a big reason why this one has to be fought to a finish.— 
New York World. 

““MAN is made out of clay,”’ runs the motto of the Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
News, a negro paper, “and, like a meerschaum pipe, is more valuable 
when highly colored.’’—Macon Telegraph. 

In spite of the scarcity of farm-laborers, this department predicts 
that the crop of book-agents selling complete histories of the war will be as 
numerous this year as ever.—Emporia Gazette. 

A Lot of people have been nervous because Japan was only about 
four thousand miles away, and now they are surprized that Japan shows 
some anxiety when Germany is approaching her front-door.—Chicago 
Herald. 


He's killed off a lot of incipient cases of 
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result from the peace they have engineered with that 
somewhat shadowy republic of Ukrainia, for while 
the Austrians and Germans are waving flags and ringing such 
church-bells as do remain to celebrate the event, the Poles are 
raising a merry little rumpus which is causing some heart- 
searchings both in Berlin and 


. PECK OF TROUBLE for the Teutons seems likely to 


ANOTHER PARTITION OF POLAND 


posal of the Polish cabinet in Warsaw is causing serious anxiety 
in political circles in Germany. Just at the moment when the 
whole Polish nation in Poland, Austria, and wherever Poles 
reside, is opposing the Ukrainian peace, such a formation of a 

Polish army is especially significant. 
“The position of the cabinet in Vienna has been greatly 
shaken, but no other ministry would change the situation, as the 
difficulties arise from the whole 





Vienna. It will be recalled 
that in making peace with the 
Ukraine the province of Cholm, 
a vitally Polish piece of territory, 
was ceded to the new republic, 
and a how! of protest went up 
from all over Poland. How the 
Poles felt about it can be seen 
from the description the Berlin 
Vossische Zeitung gives of how 
the news was received in Lem- 
berg. Its Lemberg correspon- 
dent writes: 


‘A national protest took place 
here against the handing over 
of the Cholm region to Ukrainia. 
All parties, from extreme conser- 
vatives to extreme Socialists, 
took part in it. Vast crowds 
went early in the morning to 
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system. It is not a cabinet 


: Moliileff crisis, but a state crisis. Is it 
: still conceivable that the Austrian 
5 Kaiser will be elected king of a 


now embittered Poland? If not, 
what will be the future of Aus- 
tria-Hungary in that quarter?” 
The Pan-German papers of 
course are expressing great.irrita- 
tion with the 
Rheinisch - Westfdlische Zeitung 
peevishly refers to “‘the bad taste”’ 
of one of the Polish members of 
the Reichstag who “referred to 
the Polish character of the Ger- 
man province of Poland.” The 
. Socialist Berlin Vorwdrts, how- 
x m ever, thinks that some one has 


Poles, and the 





wth, ° 
OF fo, blundered, and writes: 
= |... 
Rae... ‘Poland used to be our friend; 
= now she is our enemy, and Ger- 





the churches. All officials left 
their work. Schools were closed. 
Stores, factories, theaters, post- 
and telegraph - offices | were all 
shut. The municipality and all kinds of corporations and 
societies were represented in a procession of protest. Peasants 
flocked in on foot from the surrounding districts, for the 
railroads are not working. And after the religious services 
public demonstrations were held at which speeches of angry 
protest were made. There were no disorders.” 


From the London ** Times."* 


The same journal tells us how the news was received in Vienna, 
and how unpleasant the Poles are making themselves: 


“The somewhat non-political enthusiasm, stimulated from 
official and unofficial quarters, to which people here abandon 
themselves and to which they gave expression by a _ thanks- 
giving-service attended by the Emperor Karl and the Court in 
St. Stephen’s cathedral, is gradually passing. The people here 
realize that after this singular end to the war in Russia, no one 
knows if and by whom the Polish question can be solved. 

‘“Meanwhile, the Poles here are daily taking care that their 
anger shall not pass unheeded. In Krakow, horror at the alleged 
ravishment of the Cholm district was so great that on the same 
morning on which the city of Vienna bedecked itself with flags 
and bunting, many houses there hung out black banners at their 
windows in token of mourning. All theaters and picture 
palaces were closed, and the depression was as wide-spread as if 
the war had been lost. In Vienna to-day the Poles in the upper 
house officially intimated to the Government that they were 
going into determined opposition. The few old conservative 
elements who would like to remain politically faithful were com- 
pletely outvoted by the leading nationalists.” 


The Frankfurter Zeitung tells us that the Polish cabinet in 
Warsaw, ‘‘whose acceptance of office had indicated their agree- 
ment with the policy of the Central Powers,” immediately re- 
signed, and the reflex action was immediately felt in Vienna. 
The paper proceeds; : 


“The report in the Warsaw papers that the Polish regiments 
in the Russian Army have offered to place themselves at the dis- 





POLAND'S LOST PROVINCE. 


man annexationists have caused 
this change of opinion. In Ber- 
lin there have been for a long 
time two movements—one demanding that the whole of Poland 
be joined to Germany, and another desiring only part of the 
country, with two million inhabitants, to be incorporated in 
the Empire. Rumors are now current that German rule is to 
be extended to the Baltic provinces. The German Government 
will really have to give an explanation of this in the Reichstag. 

“The policy of the Central Empires regarding Poland has 
become bankrupt, and we have again shown the impossibility 
of cutting up the Russian cake so as to please all the children. 
Most difficult to please, naturally, are the Poles, whose national 
appetite is simply excessive. They seek an outlet to the sea as 
impetuously as they do the acquisition of territory in the east. 
When told they are to be united with Galicia, they want in addi- 
tion a very considerable portion of German territory inhabited 
by Poles. All this is merely an effort to Balkanize the East 


and so create a caldron from which new wars will come.” 


The Westminster Gazette remarks of the gift of Polish land to 
Ukrainia: 

‘Herr von Kiihlmann announces that the cession of Polish 
territory was an unfortunate necessity, which had to be yielded 
for the greater immediate advantage of getting grain. Seidler 
explains that it is not a necessity and has not been yielded at 
all. The Polish province has not been incorporated in the 
Ukraine, and its destiny is still to be decided by ‘a mixed com- 
mission.’ This chapter is far from closed. The cynicism and 
perfidy of these proceedings have kindled the wrath of the Poles 
and reawakened the spirit of the other nationalities, and Austria 
is immediately plunged into fresh internal difficulties. ..... . 

‘*More inconvenient still, Poles, Slavs, and Czechs join hands 
for a common protest in Austria-Hungary, and the Prime 
Minister has to report to the Emperor that with their forces 
combined against him, he has no majority in the Reichsrath, 
and in consequence tenders his resignation. That can not be 
accepted, for the only alternative Government which could 
secure a majority would be an anti-German and antiwar Gov- 
ernment, and a dissolution of the Chamber would only aggravate 
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the position. . .. There is already difficulty about the new 
kingdom of Poland and its attachment to Austria, and the Pan- 
German papers are asking angrily what they are to get out of it.” 

The editor of the London New Age has a few caustic things 
to say about the morality of his fellow Socialists in the Ukrainian 
Rada, who are willing to satisfy their nationalistic ambitions 
at the expense of Poland. He writes: 
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“SMOLDERING FIRES” IN PRUSSIA 


at the increasing arrogance of the Prussian military 
clique, which, as the war goes on, seeks to interfere more 
and more in the internal affairs of the other federal states of the 
German Empire. No love has ever been lost between the slow, 
easy-going Bavarian and the haughty, hectoring 


Cs the increas IRRITATION is exprest in Bavaria’ 











Prussian, and even the necessities of war have 
not ‘‘made them good bedfellows.’’ The Prussian 
press are furious with Dr. von Dandl, the new Premier 
of Bavaria, for having exprest in the Bavarian Diet 
the official thanks of the Government to the Socialists 
for ‘‘having taken over control of the strike move- 
ment and so guided it into quiet paths.’’ On the 
Bavarian side the Munich journals point to the fact 
that owing to “the sensible cooperation” of the 
Bavarian Government and the Socialist party, the 
recent industrial difficulties in southern Germany 
have been amicably settled. The situation, they 
say, is far different in Prussia. The Muinchner 
Neuesie Nachrichten says that altho Berlin succeeded 
in suppressing the last outburst of strikes, the fires 
are still smoldering and a new outburst may be ex- 
pected at any moment. This is due, says the Munich 
journal, to ‘‘the stupidity of the military,” and it 
continues: 

“In view of the policy pursued in Berlin and other 
large towns in the north of Germany, our limited 
intelligence is silenced, for we are unable to under- 
stand how the settlement of strikes can be promoted 
by forbidding the strike-leaders to hold any meet- 
ings, by closing their headquarters, and by issuing 
threats that the men will be called up for military ser- 
vice. Hitherto our idea of army service had given it 
a character other than that of a threatened punish- 
ment of the unruly. But the ways of certain military 
commands are marvelous. ...... 

‘We trust that the favorable effects that the Gov- 
ernment has produced upon labor in.Munich will not 








THE DISTRACTED KAISER. 
—The Bulletin (Sydney, N 


“‘For the humbling of the self-complacency of some of our 
pacifists, we should like to call attention to the behavior of 
Ukrainia. This province of Little Russia had -for long been 
groaning under the tyranny of the Czar when the revolution 
offered it a chance of freeing both itself and its neighboring Slav 
confederates. Common sentiments, based upon a common 
race and a common aspiration, would, you would have thought, 
have united Ukrainia with the other liberated provinces of 
Russia, and together they would all have at once allied them- 
selves for the maintenance of both the revolution and their 
independence. The Socialist Rada, or governing council, of 
Ukrainia, tho as full of impeccably fraternal sentiments as a bushel 
of Mr. Lansburys, had other plans, however, when it came 
to the point of practise. As victims they were nothing but what 
was high and noble; but, with a little power in their hands, their 
song changed. From offering every possible resistance to the 
revolutionary central governing body of Russia they proceeded, 
wholly in their own interest, to offer every encouragement to the 
anti-Russian policy of Prussia; and in the end they have not 
hesitated to sign a peace embarrassing in the highest degree to 
their Slav brothers and correspondingly convenient to their 
common Teutonic enemies. 

“Nor is that all by any means. Not only have the Ukrainian 
Socialists accepted an independence at the discretion of Prussia 
—a name rather than a substance—but they have accepted 
slices of territory carved out of Poland and Russia to incorporate 
with their own, thus adding to the shame of surrender the dis- 
grace of annexations. And all with their eyes closed by greed to 
the Prussian motive of such generosity: the chronic embroilment 
of the three Slav provinces of Poland, Ukrainia, and Greater 
Russia! There is an example, we say, of the depths of treachery 
and stupidity to which Socialists can sink when they rise to 
power. It should serve to compel our own brothers to a little 
self-examination.” 


. 8. W.). 





be disturbed by mistakes in Berlin. We hear that 
Prussia intends to have recourse to the militarization 
of all munition-factories. At the same time we hear, 


* much to our satisfaction, that Bavaria has no intention of em- 


ploying this two-edged sword.”’ 


The same paper has a long editorial on the hurried visit paid 
by King Ludwig of Bavaria to German General Headquarters, 
and stresses the fact that this visit is due to the reaction of war 
upon internal conditions in the Fatherland, and intimates quite 
clearly that Bavaria does not intend to be destroyed by any 
possible upheaval in Prussia. It concludes in this pointed 
manner: 


“The strike movement, which has happily been disposed of, 
has once more displayed clearly the peculiar quality of our 
Bavarian methods of government. We know that these 
methods are severely criticized in the north, where ruder 
breezes of conflict blow. But the methods are our methods and 
they have justified themselves by their combination of firmness 
with an intelligent readiness to give way and with the South- 
German manner of living and letting live. 

‘‘When people in a great neighboring house omit to quench 
in due time a smoldering fire—perhaps in order that they may 
test a fine new extinguisher of which they expect marvels—that 
is no reason why the adjoining house should treat in the same 
method any sparks that may blow across. A general confla- 
gration must be prevented, especially as experience teaches that 
the damage done by water is often many times as great as the 
damage caused immediately by the fire. 

“Tf the King during his visit to Headquarters were to speak 
in this sense, he could be sure of the agreement of the enormous 
majority of his loyal Bavarian people. Our people have the 
fullest appreciation of the German necessities of this war against 
the foreign enemy . . . but they have no appreciation of any 
violent remedies alien to the South-German character in the 

















treatment of symptoms of sickness in the domestic body politic. 
In accordance with her historical development and internal 
structure, Bavaria must refuse to adopt any such methods. 

“If King Ludwig at Headquarters dissipates in good time any 
illusions which may arise about these matters, he will render an 
inestimable service not only to Bavaria but just as much to our 
great German Fatherland. In order to stand against the foreign 
enemy, there is more need than ever of internal unity.” 


Vorwdarts, the Berlin organ of the Socialist majority, tho now 
a somewhat tame sheet, puts in a vigorous protest 
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NO RUSSIAN FOOD FOR GERMANY 


forward into Russia, despite the peace she signed with 
the amiable Trotzky at Brest-Litovsk, lies, says The 
Westminster Gazette, in the fact that 
and knows Russia has it. Competent observers, however, tell 
us that Germany is going to be badly disappointed on this 


"| REAL SECRET of Germany’s determined march 


Germany needs food 








pe, 


against the illogical way the militarists are behav- 
ing, and especially does it condemn the prohibition a 
of all trades-union meetings: hte 

“The President of the United States has repre- 
sented the German people as living in hopeless 
subjection to a dominating military caste. The 
German press strive in patriotic zeal to prove that 
Wilson, Clemenceau, and Lloyd George are the real 
autocrats. Suddenly this military prohibition 
comes crashing into the well-mounted scenery. It 
is at least a blunder’ in stage management, which 
is quite tragi-comic in its effect. Moreover, the 
matter has another side. The German Govern- 
ment has recognized Russia’s revolutionary Social- 
ist Government, and has negotiated a peace with 
it, yet at the same moment the right of public 
meeting of Socialists in Germany is taken away by 
the military!” 

Quite apart from the industrial question, there 
is friction between Prussia and Bavaria on matters 
military. Bavaria has her own army, and is proud 
of it, and is apt to resent any Prussian interference. 
This is piquantly illustrated by the Muinchner 
Neueste Nachrichten’s military correspondent’s ire 
at General von Manteuffel’s proposals. In the Ber- 
lin Tag the General discusses whether ‘‘the three 
Bavarian corps’’—this is the favorite Prussian 
method of getting the Bavarian ‘‘goat,” by insinu- 
ating that the regiments of the Bavarian Army 
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MAKING SURE 


The time-worn mother-in-law joke had no terrors for Ted, as he takes pains to in- 
form the world. 
on your side, and tells all the Tommies in the desert campaign beyond Egypt. 








OF PEACE. 


He found that a future mother-in-law is a good persom to have 








are merely a part of the Prussian Army—can be 

permitted to remain after the war and have a separate staff 
college at Munich. The Nachrichien’s military correspondent 
falls upon this proposal tooth and nail, and remarks: 


‘‘We confidently expect the Bavarian Government to reply 
by an unmistakable ‘Hands off!’ to any attempt to violate our 
treaty rights. It is hardly necessary to explain that this is not 
‘particularism.’ We are combating only the expansionist 
aim of a Prussian particularism which ignores and denies our 
rights. After its loyalty to the Empire honorably proved, and 
after the enormous casualties which it has suffered, and suffered 
cheerfully, in behalf of the Imperial idea, Bavaria has no need 
either of Prussian reforms or of attempts to take away its inde- 
pendence. Hands off, Mr. General, take your reforms elsewhere!” 





JAPAN’S POLICY AFTER THE WAR—An outline of Japan’s 
policy in the future is given by Dr. Arata Ninagawa, of Doshisha 
University, in the Tokyo Japan Magazine. He scouts any idea 
of a rapprochement with Germany: 


‘*Very likely after the war there will be those who advocate 
an alliance with Germany, a view that prevails among some 
Japanese even now during the war. But there is no doubt in 
any rational mind that it is best for Japan to hold to her present 
alliance with England and retain the friendship of the Allies, 
even for economic reasons and China’s sake, if for no other. 
This I firmly believe to be her best policy. 

‘‘Some regard the Anglo-Japanese Alliance as the diplomatic 
pivot, and think Japan’s relations with other countries a matter 
of indifference. If she maintains her alliance with Britain she 
can afford to separate from others or not, as she likes. 

“Of course, Japan should remain in her friendly alliance 
with England as long as possible, but she must see to it that she 
is equally friendly with France, Italy, Russia, and America as 
well. This should be done by agreement or some other means, 
so that there may be no doubt in case of emergency. Inter- 
national friendship can not stand on treaty alone; there must 
be a real mutual understanding.” 





seore. First, because there is not anything like the amount of 
food in Russia that Germany thinks there is; and, secondly, that 
even if there were food in abundance, the Germans do not 
possess the means of transportation to get it back into the 
Fatherland. Dr. Harold Williams, the Petrograd correspondent 
ofthe London Daily Chronicle, tells us that the food situation 
in Russia is bad and is going to be worse: 


‘The fact is, everything is overshadowed by the food problem. 
After a few days, when the bread daily ration was half a pound, 
it was reduced to three-eighths. Now it is one-eighth only, 
and such bread! Its principal ingredient appears to be straw, 
its color varies between.khaki, green, and brown, with occasional 
imitations of field-gray, now one of the commonest colors in Petro- 
grad. Food riots are frequent, and occasionally sanguinary. 
Prices are grotesque, even at the present rate of exchange. 

‘‘Bad as the food situation is now, it is bound to get con- 
siderably worse before long. There is going to be very little 
sowing done this year. Lenine’s land legislation and revolu- 
tionary propaganda generally are reducible in effect to the 
simple advice to the peasants, ‘Help yourselves.’ The results 
have been to break up the large estates, with a consequent re- 
turn to the more primitive methods of cultivation, struggles be- 
tween rival villages and between rival inhabitants of the same 
village, and wholesale insecurity. 

“‘T hear on good authority that seed grain is practically un- 
obtainable in the northern and northwestern provinces. Russia 
can not avoid at least one terrible year of plague and famine. 

“The Ukraine has food, but just at present it is not clear 
who is going to get it.” 

Basing his views on his personal experiences in Russia last 
year, Mr. Raymond Recouly, in the Paris Figaro, tells us that 
Germany may be able to get grain from the Russians if she com- 
mandeers it, but the peasants will not sell. He tells us there 
is a not inconsiderable amount of grain to be had, and writes: 


“In the central and southern provinces of Russia there is no , 
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question that there are large stocks of grain not far behind the 
lines. The Russian peasants have not sold their harvests since 
the beginning of the war to any large extent, for as the war has 
been prolonged and the life of the people has become more and 
more disorganized, the dislike of the peasants to sell their stocks 
has inereased. 
“This is because the peasant’s harvests represent to him a 
real value, while all he has been offered in exchange has been 
, paper money constantly depreciating in value, with which he 
has been unable to buy any of the things of which he has been 
so much in need, such as clothes, shoes, and agricultural im- 
plements. If he can’t buy anything with the money he gets, 
why should he sell his grain? That is the way he argues. 
“To this must be added the crisis in transportation, the 
difficulty of moving the grain from place to place when it is 
sold. Last year I crossed Russia twice . . . in certain railroad 
buffets, at Petrograd for example, there was no bread, or at 
least it was a hard, black bread 
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PREMATURE JOY FOR BULGARIA 


LMOST INFANTILE EXULTATION over the mag- 
A nificent’ accomplishments of Czar Ferdinand is found 
in the Bulgarian press. It seems that that mighty 

and courageous monarch has, by the might of his arm, so 
scourged Russia that peace once more reigns. The victorious 
Bulgarians are perhaps rejoicing a little prematurely, for the 
peace that Russia has secured from the Teutonic alliance has a 
suspiciously warlike look and the Bulgars may find that the 
peace dove they are now cherishing so tenderly in their bosom 
has got quite sharp claws. But while it may be a bit of a fraud; 
it is none the less hailed with joy by the press of the Bulgarian 
For example, the Echo de Bulgarie, in recording the 
seene in the Bulgarian parlia- 


capital. 





almost uneatable. Sixty miles 
farther along the peasants were 
offering whole basketfuls of sweet, 
white bread for a few pennies. 
The same thing is true all over 
Russia—starvation in one place 
and plethora next door.” 


Mr. Recouly asks in what posi- 
tion the Germans and Austrians 
will find themselves with regard 
to the Russian food-supply, and 
thinks that they will benefit but 
little. He says: 


“The disorganization of the 
railroads is worse now than it 








ment, writes: 


“The Sobranje received the 
Premier’s declaration with en- 
thusiastic applause, which came 
from every section of the Cham- 
ber. The news spread like 
lightning throughout the capital 
and caused the most profound 
joy among all classes of the 
population. 

“The Bulgarian people is to 
be congratulated on concluding 
the first peace, and more par- 
ticularly a peace between Bul- 
garia and Russia, a sister nation 
to which we are bound by so 
many ties in the past, both recent 








was a year ago. The Germans 
are confronted with great dif- 
ficulties in their own transpor- 
tation system, and they can not 
work miracles. They are in no 
-position to remedy the Russian troubles, for the thing they lack 
most is material—rolling stock—and rolling stock is as much 
lacking in Germany asin Russia. The question of transportation, 
therefore, will be as great an obstacle for the Germans at 
present as it has been heretofore for the Russians themselves. 

‘Moreover the peasant who refused to sell his grain for 
Russian paper money will be no more ready to sell it for paper 
bearing the Kaiser’s effigy. Kaiser or Czar, it is always paper, 
and what he wants are goods—clothes and shoes. And the 
German who has neither of them himself can not supply the 
Russian. . . . Hence it is not probable that Germany will be able 
to get a great amount of grain from Russia unless she resorts 
to commandeering.”’ 

The London Everyman goes into the question at some length 
and assures us that the stories of great grain surplus in the 
Ukraine is a myth, and when once that myth is exploded there 
is going to be trouble in the Central Empires, particularly in 
Austria. It says: 

“This prospect of Ukrainian supplies is clearly the last re- 
maining buttress of Austrian morale; but no sooner has peace 
been signed than the expectation of speedy relief is discouraged 
in the Austrian and German press. The transport difficulties 
are so formidable; the grain is such a long way off; it is stored 
in the provinces beyond the Dnieper; it can not flow in regularly 
before the autumn at earliest. But if that is the German and 
Austrian ‘semiofficial view, we may give some credence to in- 
formants on our side who tell us that the Ukrainian stores exist 
in Utopia alone, and that the date oftheir arrival in the’Central 
Empires will be protracted to infinity. We have presumptive 
evidence for this in the economic paralysis all over Russia, which 
began, not with the Bolsheviki, but at the outset of the war. 
The Central Governments are gambling with their people’s 
temper, and if these inferences about the food-supplies prove 
correct in a few months’ time from now, it is impossible to over- 
estimate the political reaction that will follow in the Central 
European camp. 

“‘And even if the food is there, and the Central Empires can 
wait for it, it is by no means certain that it will come their way. 
There are hungrier mouths in Petrograd than in Vienna or 
Berlin, and if the Ukraine goes Bolshevik these mouths will 
claim the Ukrainian corn.” 


THE TRIUMPH 


and remote, and for which we 
still preserve all those feelings 
of attachment and _ gratitude 
which have persisted in spite 
of Russia’s former brutal, greedy, and blind diplomacy. 

“‘The peoples of the Entente, which is now bled white, are 
already beginning to demand compensation for the time lost 
since peace was general.”’ 


FERDINAND. 


— Westminster Gazette. 
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Preporetz, the organ of the Bulgarian Social Democrats, 
indulges in this burst of self-congratulation: 


“One fact dominates the whole situation. War between 
Bulgaria and Russia is over. We have ceased to shed the blood 
of our brothers on the field of battle, and now, after all this 
bloody slaughter, peace and friendship reign once more between 
the liberators and the liberated, the Russians and ourselves. 

‘“‘Would to God that the reconciliation of these two related 
races could be the first step toward a general reconciliation of 
all the belligerents, so that history could once more record that 
the light which illumines the world has shone out of the East.” 


The military organ, the Voenni Izvestia, is surprized at the 
rapidity with which the peace with Russia was actually con- 
eluded, a fact which the Narodni Prava attributes to the gener- 
osity of the Bulgarians. Quite convinced that a general peace 
is bound to follow, the Mir writes: 


“The first peace is concluded. It is between Bulgaria and 
Russia. This of course means peace between Russia and our 
allies. The more the Entente persist in their wrong-headedness, 
the more they show themselves the instigators of this continuous 
warfare, so much the more will the friendly relations between the 
Central Powers and Russia grow, and in the future the Germans 
and the Russians will become equally as good friends as we were 
with the Russians after our liberation.” 


The Dnevnik is a little exercised that no provision concerning 
the Dobrudja is made in the terms of peace: 


“Tt is true that the treaty of peace did not contain any special 
clause concerning the Dobrudja, but from the fact that the two 
parties—after the clear explanation of our claims—have found 
it possible to restore completely harmonious mutual relations 
we must suppose that the Russians have accepted our view- 
point. That is to say, that in all that concerns the Dobrudja 
we refuse to recognize any ‘ separation by violence.’ ”’ 
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Illustrations by courtesy of ‘‘ The Forecast.'’ New York. 
MOTTLED SHARK-SKIN. 
A handsome variety. 


WALRUS HIDE. 
Long in use in northern Europe. 








FOUR NEW LEATHERS FOR YOUR NEW SHOES. 









SEA-LION HIDE. 
A soft, velvety leather. 


OSTRICH LEATHER. 
First specimen for trade purposes. 








HEN THE YOUNG MATRON of next year tells her 
W maid to bring her shoes from the closet, we may ex- 
pect the latter to make reply somewhat in this wise: 
‘‘Do you mean the low ones of codfish-skin, ma’am, or the high 
enes of walrus hide?’”’ ‘‘ Nonsense, Betty! The ones I want are 
the ostrich-leather boots.’’ All these odd 
varieties of leather, and others too, are 
likely to make their appearance in the shoe 
trade very shortly, if the scarcity of ordi- 
nary skins continues. Francis Hume 
Nichols, writing on ‘‘ Boots and Shoes from 
Strange Sources,” in The Forecast (New 
York, February), reminds us that in Ger- 
many leather is now reserved for army use. 
Civilians wear shoes with wooden soles and 
leather or cloth uppers, or simply the wooden 
sole held on by strings. During last summer it 
became fashionable to go barefoot, and- the 
Government had to warn people to harden their 
feet gradually before venturing thus on the public 
thoroughfares. Many cases of tetanus resulted from 
. the undue exposure of tender feet. We have not yet 
been driven to such extremities, but the price of 
leather and footgear has risen enormously, and we are 
seeking both leather substitutes and new sources of 
leather. ‘Says Mr. Nichols, in substance: 
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“The skins of aquatic animals offer a practically un- 
developed resource, and it is not unlikely that before long 
we shall be covering our extremities with the skins of 
the man-eating shark and the sacred codfish. They are ex- 
perimenting with these skins at the Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, and expect soon to give us shoes made from them. 
If we have not heretofore utilized the skins of aquatic 
animals for leather-making, it is not because they are not 
perfectly well adapted for such use, but only because the 
skins of land-animals have been so plentiful that it was 
not worth while to bother with those of the sea. Primitive 


peoples make extensive use ef these materials, and also of the 
internal membranes of sea-animals, such as the throat lining, 
the stomach, and the intestines, and among civilized folk many 
of them have been extensively used for fancy leathers, because 
of their beautiful markings. 


We may anticipate, therefore, that 
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THE SKIN OF A 
SHARK. 
Shark-skin has 
long been in use 
for sword-grips. 


SHOES FROM STRANGE SKINS 


shark and codfish shoes will be entirely unobjectionable in looks 
and wearing qualities. 

“The present scarcity of leather is affected by the same condi- 
tions that have led to the searcity and high price of meat. Both 
products were growing scarcer before the war, and since the 
outbreak of hostilities there has been an enormous destruction of 

the world’s stock of food-animals, together 
with an enormous increase in the demand 
for meat and leather. The condition has 
been aggravated, too, by the lack of ship- 
ping facilities. 

‘The demands of warfare for leather are 
enormous, for not only must the millions of 
fighting men be shod, but there is a tre- 
mendous demand for harness, gun-slings, 
pistol holsters, bayonet scabbards, and avia- 

tion suits, which are sometimes composed 
almost entirely of leather, as well as for many 
minor purposes. Early in the war the de- 
struction of leather was enormous, but to-day 
the waste is considerably less. In England, dis- 
carded army shoes are now cleaned and re- 
paired. Nevertheless the destruction of leather 
must still be very great and the sources of supply 
are rapidly diminishing. The food-animals of the 
Allies have been reduced by 33,000,000 head, and 
the slaughter is still going on at an ever-increasing rate. 
‘“‘Under the circumstances there are three things that 
we can do: We can make better use of the leather that 
we have. We can utilize the skins of aquatic animals. 
And we can use any available leather substitutes. 

‘*Since there is no question of the excellence of aquatic 
leather, it is likely that there will be a considerable de- 
velopment of this source of supply. One company, 
which manufactures leather from the skins of sharks and 
other fish, besides turning the other parts of the animals into 
human food, glue, gelatine, oil, chicken scrap, and fertilizers, has 
established itself in Pittsburg, and announces that it will 
shortly open branches in Seattle and Florida. It states that 
there is as much value in a shark as in a cow, and that the cost 
of taking the animals is trifling compared with that of raising 
cattle. Another company has been catching white whales in 
Alaska for the purpose of utilizing them for hides, meat, and 
oil. The hide of this animal is one of the best of all skins for 
leather-making, because of its durability, strength, and pliability. 

‘‘When it comes to sole leather it has been impossible to find 
any satisfactory substitute. A number of composition materials 
have been brought forward, but they do not allow the foot to 
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breathe; they are not practicable except for low summer shoes, to 
which the air has easy access. At a recent exhibition of leather 
substitutes in London a flexible wooden sole was shown, butthis 
hardly commends itself. The most hopeful contribution to the 
problem was made some time ago, before, in fact, there was any 
problem of the kind, by the Pratt Institute, in the form of-a 
process of treating sole leather which doubles and almost triples 
its durability. The new shark and codfish shoes are to be made 
with these indestructible soles. 

““Two other valuable suggestions for saving leather have been 
made by the Council of National Service of the Shoe and -Leather 
Industry. One is that low shoes should be worn as much as 
possible, and the other that branding of range cattle should 
either be discontinued or limited. At the present time it is 
estimated that a loss of from four to five million dollars a year is 
entailed by this practise, and the money loss is less serious than 
the loss of leather. Some cattle change hands mauy times, 
and each change means a new brand. Some of these brands 
are so large that they can be seen for a long distance. 

“The trade papers point out that there has been a falling off 
in the demand for civilian shoes, both because of their high prices 
and because people are trying to help win the war by economizing 
on leather goods. When the seriousness of the situation is 
fully understood no doubt there will be more such economy. 
To save leather is scarcely less important than to save food.” 





WHEN THE SUN EXPLODES 


THEORY that suns grow internally hotter as they 
A shrink and cool externally is accepted and applied to 
our own luminary with somewhat startling definiteness 
by Benjamin O. Baxter, writing from Chicago to Popular 
Astronomy (Northfield, Minn., February). We are told, says 
Mr. Baxter, that our sun is of advanced age, as ages are reckoned 
among suns. Like all other things in creation, he adds, suns are 
brought into existence, and pass away, or pass out of the class 
of celestial objects known as suns, or stars. He goes on: 


**Man has learned to distinguish age among stars by the color 
of their light. A white star is a young star; perhaps only a 
few hundred millions of years of age since it gathered from clouds 
of hot gases into globular form and started out as an independent 
sun. Yellowish light denotes middle age, and red or crimson 
indicates mature age; which, as viewed by humanity, would 
look like several short eternities. 

“*We are also told that all stars, which are merely distant suns, 
are shrinking as they cool and contract, and the theory was ad- 
vaneed by George Henry Lepper that while the volume of the 
star diminishes through contraction the heat of the core increases 
with the pressure brought to bear on it, and that when this press- 
ure reaches the limit the pent-up materials explode, and the 
star, or sun, is reduced to a cloud, or puff of fog, called nebula. 

**When we consider the extent to which suns contract we are 
able to form some idea of how much the core is squeezed. Earth 
is about 93,000,000 miles from the sun. There may have been a 
time when the sun was large enough to fill up all the room clear 
out to where we are, or farther. If so, it has contracted 93,- 
000,000 miles from each side, which would give the hot center 
twice 93,000,000, or 186,000,000 miles less of room; so if we 
have any suspicion that the center of the sun contains any of 
the ingredients of which dynamite is made we might allow our- 
selves to get into ‘hot water’ wondering how long it can stand 
the pressure, considering that our sun is already growing old 
and perhaps subject to a decline of his powers of resistance. 

“Ts our sun in danger of blowing up? We may reason not, 
because we have never seen one explode. On the other hand, we 
must remember that suns are not made in a hurry, and that they 
take their own time about what they do, and that while man’s 
knowledge of suns covers only a few thousand years, their ages 
could not be exprest in any manner intelligible to the human 
mind. Still we must draw the line somewhere, and altho our 
sun may have weathered the celestial storms of an eternity, 
that very fact may prove that the time for some variation may 
soon arrive. Our sun is said to be a variable star, and variables 
of a certain class are those stars which are due to explode! 

‘*When our sun explodes, what else will happen? 

: “Tf a little ripple among the superficial layers of the sun, 
known as a sun-spot, 93,000,000 miles away, upsets the operation 
of electrical utilities on earth, how much of a jolt will we get 
when the whole sun is instantaneously resolved to a cloud of 
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gas composed of stone, iron, and other substances even heavier 
arid harder, but so hot that they are reduced to vapor, and so 
elastic that from their sudden release they expand to the limits - 
of the solar system, a region 556 billions of miles in diameter. 

“In such a maelstrom I apprehend that earth and the other 
planets and satellites would each flash once like the firefly,:and 
be lost in nebula. Will astronomers kindly enlighten us?” 





NIAGARA ALREADY SPOILED 


T IS USELESS to try to preserve the natural beauties 
I of Niagara, says Charles P. Steinmetz, electrical expert 

of the General Electric Company, writing in The Electrical 
World (New York, February 23), on ‘‘Mobilizing Niagara to 
Aid Civilization.”” Those beauties have mostly vanished 
already, he thinks, leaving in their stead ugly hotels, towers, 
and steel bridges. This being the case, we ought to use every 
bit of Niagara’s power, which is ‘“‘urgently needed by the State 
and nation.”” There would then be no water pouring over the 
cliffs, at least on week-days; for on Sundays and _ holidays, 
Mr. Steinmetz promises us, it may be ‘‘turned on’”’ for the benefit 
of tourists. The “starting of the falls,’ when the weekly 
“‘turning-on”’ process first begins, will, he asserts, be a sight well 


worth seeing. He writes: 


“‘The unprecedented and acute shortage of power which now 
confronts us and threatens seriously to interfere with the effi- 
cient prosecution of the war again turns our eyes to Niagara, 
where water capable of producing millions of kilowatts rushes 
uselessly over the cliffs. 

‘**At the same time we must realize that the present situation 
is not unexpected, nor was it unavoidable. The emergencies of 
war-times have merely made a sudden and acute condition of a 
situation which has been coming on for a long time and would 
sooner or later have overtaken us. We thus turn again to a 
fuller use of Niagara’s power, too late indeed to get the fullest 
benefit of it in our present emergency. 

‘‘In the discussion of the development of Niagara’s power 
versus the preservation of the natural beauty of the falls two 
features have to be recognized: 

**(1) The falls are doomed in any case, and sooner or later, 
with the increasing power demand of modern civilization and 
increasing shortness of power, self-preservation will force us to 
use Niagara to the fullest extent; that is, let the falls run dry. 

‘**(2) It is too late to preserve the natural beauty of the falls. 
That could have been done a hundred years ago, but not now, 
when there is no place at or around the cataract where one’s 
sense for nature’s wild beauty is not offended by the sight of 
some ugly modern hotel, some tower, or steel bridge . 

‘“About fifteen years ago I proposed a plan which, while using 
the full power of the falls, would preserve their beauty to the 
sightseer.. At that time the suggestion was not taken seriously 
—the demand for the power was not then so urgent as to-day— 
and therefore I repeat it now. 

‘‘Suppose we permit the complete development of Niagara’s 
10,000,000 kilowatts, more or less, for electrical purposes, let the 
falls run dry, but on every holiday and Sunday have the power- 
houses shut down, the power-consumption reduced to the 
minimum possible—say 10 per cent. of the full capacity—and so 
have the falls running again in their ancient grandeur. We 
could thus satisfy the demands of modern industry and at the 
same time satisfy the lovers of nature; and, more than that, we 
would then see a sight which can be seen nowhere else in the world 
—the starting of the falls, when on Sunday morning the water 
would first begin to trickle over the bare cliffs and then gradually 
rise to be the giant falls of old. 

“As the Government controls the falls, it would involve no 
serious difficulty, probably not even require legislation, to give 
the license for the unlimited use of power with the condition that 
during Sundays and holidays the power-consumption must be 
reduced to 10 per cent. of the maximum. 

‘In considering the full development of Niagara’s power we 
must remember that some hydraulic engineering work will be 
required to insure uniformity of the flow of water, for Niagara 
fluctuates in its quantity with the shifting of the winds on Lake 
Erie. However, the cost of such a development per kilowatt 
would be insignificant. It probably would mean a movable 
dam across the Niagara River at Buffalo, to restrict the flow 
when the lake was high and open it wide when the lake was low.” 




















A GIANT TUBE TO TEST SUBMARINES 


OW THE NAVY now finds out whether submarines 
H may safely sink to great depths where they will be 

subjected to enormous pressure is told by Robert. G. 
Skerrett in The Popular Science Monthly (New York, March). 
Rumor says, as reported by Mr. Skerrett, that many of Ger- 
many’s submarines have been carried to the bottom by reason 
of inherent weakness. Hastily built boats have sprung aleak 
and foundered simply because the defects were not discovered 
before sending the craft out upon active service. He goes on: 


“The Italians shrewdly anticipated the results of war-time 
pressure in turning out in haste a large number of underwater 
torpedo-boats; and Maj. Cesare Laurenti cleverly designed a 
testing dock which would make it possible to subject a submarine 
to the physical stresses of submergence at any practicable depth 
without risking the boat while in deep water. That is to say, 
the submersible could be tested in harbor, right at the building 
yard, where her constructors could make sure that she was 
absolutely sound in hull. The United States Navy also uses the 
Laurenti dock to determine the fitness of its submarines for sea. 
t:.*‘How ean this be done? The hulls of these vessels must be 
sturdy enough and tight enough to withstand the searching 
pressure of the sea 300 feet down below the surface. Laurenti’s 
novel dock consists mainly of a long steel tube which is capable 
of resisting a pressure from within corresponding to a crushing 
foree at any prescribed submergence, only the dock always re- 
mains at the surface. One end of this tube is permanently 
sealed, and the other can be closed by a great, globular caisson 
or gate. By swinging this gate aside, when the dock is in proper 
condition, a submarine can be floated into the tube, settled 
upon keel blocks, and otherwise held from shifting when the 
gate is sealed. 

‘The cylinder is completely filled with water. The submarine 
is then subjected to external pressure just as she would he if 
lowered deep into the sea. But there is this difference; her 
crew are inside of her and stationed where they can watch for 
leaks and observe certain instruments that show how much the 
hull yields to the exterior water-pressure, and whether or not 
the structure returns to its original lines when this pressure is 
relieved. The testing pressure is gradually raised by means of 
powerful pumps on the dock. They try to force more water 
into the already filled cylinder, and thus the submarine is sub- 











THE GREAT GLOBULAR DOOR IS TIGHTLY CLOSED 
WHEN THE SUBMARINE IS WELL INSIDE. 











jected to a crushing foree which can be raised to correspond 
with that at any assumed depth. 

‘*During the test, the observers in the submarine are in tele- 
phonic communication with the people in charge of the pumping 
plant, and should anything go wrong or a grave leak develop, 
the pressure can be lowered instantly and the great tube drained 
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Thus, while imitating the conditions of a 
deep submergence there are none of the dangers that might be 
met if the boat were out at sea. 

“‘In the last few years, underwater torpedo-boats have been 
modified in order to meet changing military needs. The Laurenti 


in a few minutes. 

















Illustrations by courtesy of ‘‘ The Popular Science Monthly,’ New York. 


A TEST TUBE FOR SUBMARINES. 


The submarine enters. The greai door closes. Water under any 
desired pressure is forced in, and defects are revealed. 











dock makes it possible to try them out before going into actual 
service.” 





DETACHABLE ENGINES FOR SHIPS—An “economic ship” 
whose propelling machinery is detachable so that it may 
be moved from hull to hull is proposed by H. de M. Snell, a 
British engineer, as noted in The Times Engineering Supple- 
ment (London, January 25). Mr. Snell estimates that one set 
would serve for three hulls, or even for five or six in the case of 
coastwise or cross-channel traffic. We read: 


“For propulsion he would employ electric drive, the current 
being derived from alternators worked by oil-engines or steam- 
turbines. The motors and reduction gearing would remain 
permanently in the ship, but the generating plant would be held 
in place by mechanical attachments, which could be secured or 
released in a few seconds, and would collectively be able to 
resist a working stress of over 1,000 tons. A pamphlet dealing 
with the proposal shows designs for four different ships ranging 
in carrying capacity from 1,200 to over 10,000 tons. In some 
cases the ‘electromobile,’ as the power unit is termed, contains 
accommodation for officers and engineers in addition to the 
machinery, and is sometimes placed amidships and sometimes 
on the poop. Its transference from one hull to another would be 
effected at the terminal ports by means of pontoons. Among the 
advantages Mr. Snell claims for his scheme are that it would 
mean a large saving in capital outlay for a given carrying capac- 
ity, with a reduction in the interest charges and in the cost of 
wages of officers and crews; that it would effect a great saving 
in the time and labor required for construction, particularly in 
the case of the machinery; and that the area of the machinery 
exposed to damage by submarine or mine would be reduced to a 
minimum,” 
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LEAF-BUDS AND FRUIT-BUDS 


‘sk BRANCHES of fruit-trees in spring are covered with 
buds, some of which are to give rise to leaves, others to 
blossoms, and later to fruit. Which are the leaf-buds 
and-which are the fruit-buds? Is there any way of telling them 
apart? In response to a query from a correspondent, the editor 
of The Rural New-Yorker (New York, February 25) gives 
directions for distinguishing bloom-buds from leaf-buds. Re- 
ferring to the accompanying picture, the writer bids us notice 
on the branch shown at the left, which is that of an apple-tree, 
that its buds include two large ones borne upon short branches 
or spurs, and that these are thick and rounded, with blunt 
points. These are the buds which are to bear flowers and per- 
haps fruit the coming season. He goes on: 

“‘It will also be observed that below, between and above the 


two flower-bearing buds, are a number of smaller buds. The 
largest of these are less than half the 





by their form. The fruit is borne on spurs of varying ages and 
lengths. The old, long spurs, if they have terminal buds at all, 
will produce only leaves, but the short side spurs will produce 
blooms, while the young, short spurs will often produce both 
leaves and bloom on their terminals, and in small clusters of 
three or more. The Japanese plums differ somewhat from our 
native and European sorts in that they make short spurs or 
elusters*of buds at short intervals on the young branches, each 
cluster of buds invariably having a leaf-bud or two in the 
center of the cluster.” 





A POWER-PLANT AT A MINE-MOUTH 


OR YEARS engineers with large vision have dreamed 
F about the electrical transmission of power from cheap 
coal burned at the very mine itself; but with no practical 

result until very recently. To-day projects for colossal gener- 
ating stations supplying the industries of a huge territory loom 
large and are beginning to come to real- 





size of the flowering buds, while the 


ization. The first great system of the 





smaller ones are only about one-sixth 
the size of the flowering buds. These 
are the leaf-bearing buds. Those be- 
tween and below the flower-bearing 
buds are much larger than those on the 
upper half of the twig, and are borne on 
very short spurs. These short spurs 
are of two or three years’ growth, and 
will probably make fruiting spurs the 
next growing season. Those on the 
upper half of the twig were formed 
last year. They are small and lie close 
to the twig. Some of these buds will 
probably develop into fruit-bearing 
spurs in three to four years, while others 
will probably develop branches, and 
some may never grow. 

‘At right is a branch taken from the 
Kieffer pear. The tree from which it 
was taken is old, and has been bearing 
heavy crops for years. Of late years, 
however, it has borne heavily only on 
alternate years, last year being its off 
year. It will be observed that it is 
thickly set with fruiting spurs. The 
flowering buds of the pear are thick, 
like the apple, but are quite sharp- 
pointed. The leaf-buds, much smaller, 
are sharp-pointed and stand out from 
the branch or spur at considerable of 
an angle. The flowering buds are 
always borne on short spurs, and in- 








kind to undertake the fulfilment of its 
mission in the United States is the 
Windsor plant, in the center of the 
manufacturing district concentrated in 
eastern Ohio, western Pennsylvania, 
and the adjacent corner of West Vir- 
ginia. This power-plant at the mouth 
of a coal-mine is described in The 
Electrical World (New York, February 
9), which says on its editorial page: 


‘*From a physical standpoint the loca- 
tion is an exceptionally good one, too, 
inasmuch as an ample supply of good 
coal is available from a mine adjacent 
tothe station. To-day it has a capacity 
of 60,000 kilowatts in two huge units, 
with four more to be added in the near 
future, two of them within the current 


“‘The whole conception and execution 
of the project are on the basis of great 
output produced with the utmost econ- 
omy, and it is estimated that from its 
situation at the mouth of the mine the 
plant even now releases to the rail- 
roads for other service about four thou- 
sand cars, thereby freeing locomotives, 
tracks, and terminals. The significance 
of this figure, considering the dire lack 
of transportation facilities, is obvious. 








variably at the terminal, and usually 
but one to each spur, tho occasionally a 
spur will be found with more than one. 
Most of the spurs have one or more 
developed leaf-buds a little below and 
opposite the flower-bearing bud. 





From ‘* The Rural New-Yorker.’’ 
LEAF- AND FRUIT-BUDS OF APPLE AND PEAR. 
The apple-branch is at left. 


fruit-buds are the largest. 
article explains other differences. 


When the present plant is completed it 
will be one of the very largest central 
stations in the world, either steam or 
hydraulic, and can not fail to produce 
important industrial results in its 


In general, the 
The accompanying 








‘*Peach-buds are formed on the previ- 
ous year’s growth of wood, and are 
easily distinguished from the leaf-buds. Upon examination 
of a twig it will be observed (if it is well set with blossom- 
buds) that the buds on the twig are mostly sets of twos and 
threes. The left bud is quite small, sharp-pointed, and is 
situated in the center of the twig. When there is but one bud 
it is invariably a leaf-bud, but when they are in sets of two and 
three, the blossom-bud is at the side of the leaf-bud when in 
sets of two, and at each side of the leaf-bud when in sets of 
three. Upon examination it will be observed that small or 
leaf-buds lie very close to the twig and point toward the end, 
while the blossom-buds stand out prominently, at more or less 
of an angle from the leaf-bud twig. The blossom-bud is thick 
and about the size and shape of a plump grain of wheat, which 
makes it very easily distinguishable from the small leaf-bud. 
The peach-tree may go into the winter with an abundance 
of bloom-buds, but that is no guaranty that it will bear a crop, 
or even bloom the following year, as it frequently happens that 
every fruit-bud will be winter-killed and drop off in the spring. 

“In the plum and cherry it is more difficult to distinguish which 
are the leaf-buds and which are the blossom-buds. The char- 
acter of the buds is to be determined more by their position than 


territory. 

“Tt is interesting, too, inasmuch as it 
is owned in common by two companies, the Central Power 
Company and the West Penn Power Company. It is probably 
the first case of two independent companies thus operating a 
joint generating plant, and the idea of physical union has been 
carried even beyond this so as to include some of the trans- 
mission and distribution facilities. The two companies had 
each considered building a plant, but found that the joint en- 
terprise would cost not much more than half the sum required 
for the two separately, owing in no small measure to the great 
cost of the condensing system. ...... 

“The experience of the last few years has very plainly shown 
that save under exceptional circumstances an economical steam- 
plant can give hydroelectric stations a hard rub in the matter of 
cheap production of energy. Great sections of the country 
ean be reached from commensurate hydraulic sources only by 
very long transmission lines, and if these are to be undertaken 
the ultimate ends of efficiency would be best served by turning 
the hydroelectric systems to the service of regions destitute of 
coal and permitting the latter to meet their own needs and reach 
out to adjacent territory, as has been done in this admirable 
pioneer system.” 

















CUTTING OUT THE MENTALLY UNFIT 


HE MENTALLY UNFIT are not wanted in the mili- 

tary service of the United States. Neither are those 

who, altho outwardly fit, are sure to go to pieces at the 
first shock. Evidently the ability of the recruit to resist mental 
strain is an important factor in his fitness for service. How this 
ability may be tested is told by Dr. John J. B. Morgan, of 
Princeton University, in an article contributed to The Scientific 
Monthly (New York). Since this article was written intelli- 
gence tests have been adopted by the War Department, and 
Dr. Morgan is now employed as a psychologicai examiner; but 
he gives it as his opinion that mere tests of intelligence will 
not furnish information with regard to the likelihood of appli- 
eants to break down mentally under the special strains of active 
Neither will any kind of physical examination throw 
Writes Dr. Morgan: 


service. 
light on this condition. 


“The number of such cases that have occurred make it exceed- 
ingly worth while to endeavor 
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stand considerable mental strain; academic training is in itsélf 
a good eliminating agent. In a random group of individuals 
it is certain that we should get even greate: variation in response. 
“Tt may be thought that intelligence tests would serve the 
purpose we suggest, since they aim to test an individual’s re- 
action to a more or less novel situation; and, as a novel situa- 
tion would involve additional effort on the part of the subject 
tested, if he could not exert this effort he would of course fail 
in the test. This is true in a measure. . .. An intelligence 
test might be of value as a task to be given the subject if a mea- 
surement could be made of the amount of strain the solution 
caused him and whether he recovered from the strain in a reason- 
able length of time. A measurement of the stress under which 
one is working is a very difficult and uncertain affair, even in 
an elaborately cortrolled experiment and would certainly not 
be practicable in the testing of recruits. A more hopeful method 
would seem to be along the line of making the difference between 
two situations so vastly different in complexity that it would 
require a great effort in order to adapt oneself quickly to the 

one after having worked in the other. ...... 
“The accounts of the initiatory rites of savages and of earlier 
civilization abound in methods of testing the powers of physio- 
logical endurance of the young 





to detect such individuals be- 
fore they are sent to the front. 
If discovered they could be 
given less strenuous work, but 
none the less important; they 
could be saved from mental 
disruption, and the loss to the 
Government would be obviated. 

‘It does not take a psychol- 
ogist to know that resistance 
to mental strain is a variable 
quantity, as are all other physi- 
ologicaland psychological facts. 
Some individuals in the midst 
of a great amount of excite- 
ment can remain perfectly 
composed, seemingly impervi- 
ous to the influences at work 
about them. Others are roused 
to react with greater vigor, but 
experience no apparent harm 
from their increased activity. 
Others are easily nettled by the 
slightest emotional excitement 
and recover but slowly and 
with difficulty. While we have 
no information on the charac- 
teristies of the individuals who 
are the first to sueeumb men- 
tally, it at least seems plausible 
that those who can adjust them- 
selves with least ease to addi- 
tional mental strain would fall 
into this group. The selection 
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THE WEEVILS HAVE NO GAS-MASKS, 


So they succumb when the cotton bale is placed in an air-tight steel 
chamber filled with hydrocyanic gas-fumes, which kill all insects. 


7 men. They recognized that a 
body resistant to fatigue and 
strain was essential to their 
life of hunting and warfare. 
Those who could not meet the 
tests were not allowed to play 
the part of a man, but were 
given easier tasks. To-day 
physiological and medical ex- 
aminations are made in order 
to select those with able bodies, 
but this war has demonstrated 
that a large part of the strain 
placed upon the soldier is men- 
tal. War is no longer a match 
of physiological prowess; it is 
essentially a match of brain- 
power. This makes it essential 
that we have a means of select- 
ing the mentally hardy to take 
the leading parts in the con- 
flict. Intelligence tests will 
probably play the rdéle in the 
mental examination that the 
physiological test does in the 
body examination. It is, 
however, recognized that a 
medical examination is just as 
essential or more so than a 
physiological. If a man is in- 
fected with some disease he is 
eliminated; if he is incipiently 
or potentially a neurotic he 
should be eliminated with even 
greater care. At present psy- 











of these individuals might be 
made by a test which would 
subject them to unusual mental exertion or shock, those being 
regarded as potentially neurotic who are unable to meet the situ- 
ation by proper adaptations. This at least seems more hopeful 
than any classification made on the basis of intelligence tests. 
Mental stability is by no means correlated with intelligence.” 


Dr. Morgan suggests, as a basis for his proposed examination, 
the difference in response of the subjects to two different situa- 
If his ability to adapt himself is perfect, a change in the 
For instance, Dr. 


tions. 
situation will bring no change in response. 
Morgan has experimented on what happens when loud and un- 
expected noises are introduced in a series of tests in which the 
subjects are asked to press keys in response to certain visual 
signals. Of twenty-one persons. tested only one showed no 
difference in response when the noises were started. Of the 
others, some did better and others worse; but as the noises con- 
tinued, some of the latter recovered their efficieney. Says 
the writer: 

‘‘We have cited these cases to show the great variety of re- 


sponses that are manifested by university students. It is 
likely that none of these were of the type who could not with- 





chiatrists have no means of 
judging who can endure mental strain with impunity, and it seems 
an opportune time now to discover the means of making such a 
diagnosis. If no test can be used at present with enough con- 
fidence to make a selection of the recruits, tests that look promiis- 
ing could be made on all those examined, and the records of those 
who succumb compared with the records of those who survive the 
strain. This would give data that would be valuable not only in 
war-time, but also for use in vocational guidance in times of peace. 
In the event that:such a procedure is adopted we trust that tests 
whose aim will be to eliminate those least able to adapt them- 
selves to situations of unusual mental strain will receive the 
attention that they deserve in the testing program.” 





GASSING THE BOLL-WEEVIL—Every bale of cotton that 
comes into the United States, says a writer in The Popular 
Science Monthly (New York, February), must first be disinfected 
before it can be placed on the market. This is necessary be- 
cause of the boll-weevil and other pests. He goes on: 

“The cotton is placed in a steel chamber from which the air 
is extracted. Hydrocyanie gas-fumes, one of the most deadly 


poisons known, are then introduced. The gas permeates every 
part of the bale, and all living things are immediately killed.’’ 
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SCHOOL, COMMUNITY, AND HOME GARDENS—PREPARATION 





. Do Something and 
You'll Get Something. 

Or, in other words, if you want 
a garden, plant one and you'll 
have the vegetables it grows. 

The necessity for this in the year 
1918 has nowhere been better 
stated than in two bits of counsel 
put forth by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. They 
are these: 

“Every family must help feed 
itself.” 

‘Fresh vegetables must be used to 
lessen home consumption of staple 
foods needed by troops and the Allies.” 

THE NEED OF A FUTURE 
FOOD -SUPPLY — And there are 
still other necessities besides these. 
The people of this country must be 
provided with adequate food-sup- 
plies for the future—for next win- 
ter. Each individual citizen must try to grow as large a portion 
of his future food-supply as he can, in order to ease transporta- 
tion problems, or, in other words, to lighten the task of hauling 
to him for long distances cars full of food. And every group and 
association of citizens must do the same. It is because so many 
people last summer took up gardening in this spirit that there 
were enough vegetables available the past winter to tide the 
eountry over during the periods of transportation congestion. 

The duty of all is this: Raise vegetables to previde food for 
yourselves. And this applies to every one who owns or can get 
access to land which may be cultivated. 

PATRIOTISM IN GROWING GARDENS—Patriotic boys and 
girls, 'and men and women too, have been having the oppor- 
tunity to serve by not doing certain things, by avoiding waste, 
and refraining from extensive use of wheat, fats, and other kinds 
of food. And that opportunity will continue. But added to it 
now comes the chance to do something: to grow a gardenful of 
vegetables, each one of which will help win this war. 

No wonder the whole nation is greeting this opportunity with 
keen enthusiasm and joy is ‘‘getting on the band wagon,” as 
politicians say when people hurry to be on the winning side. 
And nowadays growing a garden means getting on the winning 
side in this war, or rather it means making sure that the side 
you're on is the side which will win. This article aims to give a 
few hints regarding preliminary plans. 

“GETTING THINGS DONE” — First of all, how should 
organization for school or community gardens be handled? 

It must be remembered that net infrequently people spend so 
much time and energy organizing that the actual task in hand 
is postponed, until at last it is only half done or spoiled by rush- 
ing. Sometimes people who band themselves together for 
gardening are guilty of the same error. Their aim should be to 
grow good vegetables and lots of them; but they waste precious 
time discussing a special plan of organization to do that. The 
fundamental principle this year should be: Don’t waste time 
forming new organizations; use those that already exist. What 
would you think of Boy Scouts who never did anything but sit 
indoors, appointing committees and electing officers? 

ORGANIZATIONS READY TO HELP—And, by the way, 
the Boy Scouts form one of the groups that can be of great use 
in cultivating vegetables this summer. Others are home-garden 
elubs and canning clubs that existed last summer. Chambers 
of Commerce and Commercial Clubs are associations that al- 
ready .have the smooth-running machinery to plunge im- 
mediately into the work of seeing that all available city or town 
lots are planted or cultivated. 

IMPORTANCE OF COOPERATION — These various organ- 
izations must take pains to consult and follow the advice of 
the State Director of Extension Work, a branch of the United 
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States Department of Agriculture, who is usually located at the 
State Agricultural College. And not only must all. these groups 
(and other groups of patriotic citizens) work to see that schools, 
communities, and homes have their gardens; they must work 
in harmony, cooperating as perfectly to raise vegetables as all 
the wheels of a watch cooperate to tell the time. 

Cooperation—team-play—will in the end be the essential by 
means of which the households of this land may grow a bumper 
crop of vegetables for their own use. 

CHOOSING THE GARDEN — You can’t grow vegetables 
merely by the power of thought, so the first thing for any school, 
or association, or householder to do is to make sure of the nec- 
essary land, or, as the miner would say, to locate his claim. 

(1) In the case of the individual with a backyard, this is 
simple. All he has to decide is whether (a) the soil is suitable 
(and almost any soil can be made to serve unless it is too full of 
bricks, mortar, stones, or rubbish), whether (b) the plot gets 
sufficient sunshine, whether (c) its drainage is adequate, and 
finally whether (d) it can be protected from destructive winds 
and equally destructive stray animals. 

(2) But in planning a community garden there are other 
points to determine. The association in charge of the work 
should first note all vacant lots, should see whether they fulfil 
the requirements mentioned above for the home garden, and 
should then find out whether some arrangement can be made by 
which the owners of the lots will permit their use. This should 
not be difficult, for nowadays the patriotic landowner is only too 
eager to be told of ways by which he can help win the war. But 
no town should start the cultivation of land so remote or in- 
accessible that those who work it have difficulty in getting there. 
Such misjudgment will finally result in neglect; and half-cultiva- 
tion is worse than none. 

SEEING IT THROUGH—Never plant a garden unless those 
who start it are able and willing to see it through, clear to har- 
vest. It is merely wasted time for parents or children to under- 
take a garden and then abandon it by going away on a summer 
vacation or for any other reason. 

That is why school gardens should not be begun unless the 
boys and girls are in a position and of a mind to take care of 
them all summer. 

HOME GARDENS AND SCHOOL GARDENS—School gar- 
dens located on school grounds are often most advantageously 
used for experimental purposes only. In fact, it is unwise to 
divide up a school garden into individual plots, if the boys and 
girls who have those plots work them to the neglect of their home 
gardens. The strict duty for this summer for every boy and 
girl should be: Jf you have a garden at home, make that a success 
jirst of all. The school garden should be taken care of by those 
who have no home gardens, or by those whose home gardens 
are amply cared for by grown-ups. 

In regard to the actual planting and operation of gardens, 
some hints—along the lines admirably worked out by the United 
States Department of Agriculture—will be given in another 
article. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Have you ever done any gardening? Answer in detail, telling 
whether you succeeded or failed, and the reasons therefor. 

2. Did your family have a vegetable garden last summer? If 
not, why? If so, what vegetables were raised? What was done 
with them? 

3. Did your family can or store vegetables for winter use? 

4. Is there any school garden in your town? any community 
garden? 

5. What associations or groups are handling garden problems 
in your town? If there are none, why not? 

6. Make a list of all the land or empty lots you know of which 
might be used for gardens. 

7. Find out, or get your teacher or family to find out, how much 
of that vacant land is to be used for gardens this year. 

8. Why should everyone specially aim to grow vegetables for home 
use, not for sale? 

9. Why is it unpatriotic not to grow a garden this year if you can? 
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POSTERING THE THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 


increases. Afterthoughts are obviously better than 

forethoughts, as is shown by the new issue of posters 
urging the forthcoming war-loan. No one will probably say 
that our poster efforts dedicated to the prosecution of the war 
as yet compare with 


Peres. PATRIOTISM. is on the mend as the war 


particularly the flag which the soldier carries. The flag, filled 
with a brisk wind, is silhouetted against the intense blackness 
that immediately precedes the dawn. 

‘“*Halt the Hun’ is the powerful exhortation standing forth 
in red lettering on a poster drawn by Henry Raleigh. The 
poster shows an American soldier forcing back a brutal figure 
wearing an iron cross, at 
whose feet cowers a wo- 





England’s or come with- 
in a measurable distance 
of those of France, but 
as the nation is more 
and more fired with the 
will to conquer we shall 
expect to see this spirit 
reflected in the art of 
the bill-boards. The 
avalanche of 9,000,000 
posters urging the Third 
Liberty Loan is going 
into the hands of com- 
mittees throughout the 
United States, Hawaii, 
Alaska, Porto Rico, Cu- 
ba, the Philippines, and 
‘*Somewherein France.” 
The drawings are con- 
tributions of artists of 
many schools and seé- 
tions ranging, we are 
told by the Bureau of 
Publicity of the Trea- 
sury Department, ‘‘from 





PROVIDE THE SINEWS OF WAR 
BUY LIBERTY BONDS 


man clutching a child. 
All the figures are in 
black crayon set against 
a buff background 
streaked with flames of 
lurid red.” 


Mr. Christy’s ‘‘ Fight 
or Buy Bonds” shows 
one of his engaging 
maidens whois marching 
abreast an eager column 
of helmeted soldiers; 
and his popular appeal is 
evidenced in the fact that 
one million copies of his 
design in eight colors and 
two sizes have been 
lithographed for general 
distribution. Further: 


“An attractively ex- 
ecuted design and a 
clever caption are com- 
bined in a poster, ‘Are 
You 100 per Cent. 
American?’ by Sydney 
S. Stern. The artist is 








a night-school student 
to the most widely 
known illustrators.” 
Work on the posters 





PENNELL’S BID FOR LIBERTY. 


With its caption, telling us why to buy, Joseph Pennell sends this design for a 
Liberty-Bond poster, which he specially made at the New York docks. 


a@ young man who writes 
that he attended various 
evening schools of art, 
including the New York 
Evening School of In- 








was begun early in Janu- 

ary, when most of us were feeling the coal restrictions; but the 
Government happily let us shiver to give the ‘‘paper, coal, and 
other necessary agencies in their production,” requiring special 
effort at this time. We read: 


‘“‘With the enthusiasm artists necessarily bring to their work, 
these contributors to the Liberty Loan have exprest in almost 
every conceivable form the ideals of the patriot. Three of the 
designs, by Raleigh, Pennell, and Paus, were donated through the 
Subcommittee on Pictorial Publicity of the Committee on 
Public Information, of which Charles Dana Gibson is chairman. 
All the designs used were furnished without charge to the 
Treasury Department. 

“‘One of the most powerful posters is by Joseph Pennell, the 
renowned Philadelphia artist. Executed with the strength of 
line characteristic of an etching, a great battle-ship in dock 
is the imposing subject of the picture. Airplanes circle overhead 
and the scene about the dock is one of great activity. The 
whole constitutes a pictorial recognition of the nation’s aerial 
and naval forces. Pennell’s own caption for the poster, ‘Provide 
the Sinews of War,’ is particularly fitting. In order that there 
might be no mistake made in the reproduction of the drawing, 
Pennell went to New York and personally executed the work. 

‘**Over the Top,’ one of the most popular slogans of the day, 
is well conceived in Sydney Riesenberg’s spirited painting, 
‘Over the Top for You.’ It promises to be one of the most 
popular posters of the campaign. In addition to imbuing the 
soldier figure with unusual virility, Riesenburg has succeeded 
in putting much action into inanimate parts of the painting, 





dustrial Art. 

‘‘Exact_ reproductions of the famous Liberty Bell and Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia are shown in the ‘Ring It Again’ 
poster. It is lithographed in eight colors and depicts an en- 
thusiastic throng surrounding Independence Hall while the 
Liberty Bell rings out its message of freedom of democracy. 
The Liberty Bell has proved such a strong emblem in previous 
campaigns that it is being used more extensively in publicity 
work for the coming campaign than ever before. 

“The soldier, asleep behind the lines and dreaming of victory 
with his comrades, is depicted in a twenty-four-sheet poster. 
The figure of a sleeping soldier is in khaki color and occupies the 
lower part of the poster, forming a vivid contrast to the cold, 
greenish representation of No Man’s Land in the background. 
He dreams of victory, and high above him he and his comrades 
are vignetted as marching home, joyously bearing the laurels 
that they have won in the trenches. The entire poster is full of 
life and action and well represents the fitting realization of a 
soldier’s desire. This poster will be displayed on 8,500 bill- 
boards throughout the country. In the other soldier-poster, 
entitled ‘To Make the World a Decent Place to Live In,’ by 
Herbert Paus, the dark figures of the soldiers in the act of going 
over the top are silhouetted against a lurid sky, giving the com- 
position striking contrast and action. 

‘In recognition of the sale of more than $100,000,000 worth of 
Liberty bonds last October by the Boy Scouts of America and their 
intention to cooperate in the Third Liberty Loan campaign, a 
special poster has been produced for them by the Treasury 
Department through the courtesy of J. C. Leyendecker and 
The Saturday Evening Post. A million of the posters, in eight 








colors, showing a Scout kneeling before a heroic figure of 
Liberty, will be distributed by Scouts throughout the country. 

“One of the best posters with the figure of a child that has 
been produced in any of the governmental publicity campaigns 
is that of a little blond girl who proudly proclaims that her 
‘Daddy’ has bought her a government security, which she 
clutches to her breast. 

‘*A poster which will appeal particularly to the residents of 
agricultural districts depicts a sturdy farmer bidding farewell 
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One million of these posters after Sydney Riesenberg’s design will go 
out for distribution, making their urge for the Third Liberty Loan. 














to his son as he leaves for the front. ‘Good-by, Dad, I’m off 
to Fight for Old Glory; you buy United’ States. Government 
Bonds,’ is its caption. 

“One striking poster design of particular appeal shows the 
arrival of an immigrant and his family at an American port and 
bears the caption, ‘Remember the Flag of Liberty, Support It!’ 
The faces of all the members of the family are filled with an 
expression of hope and trust. This poster will be distributed 
particularly in the foreign-language sections of the larger cities.” 





THE MALIGNED “H. J.”—The shade of Henry James must 
feel a sense of gratitude when any one arises to praise his literary 
style. That feature of his output usually incites to whatever 
humor or sarcasm the critic of this master is capable. Dr. 
Frank Crane admits that Henry James is “‘very hard to read, 
very obscure, and very highbrow”’; but “‘it all depends on what 
you want.” ‘‘If it’s a story, read Conan Doyle. If it’s fun, 
read Mark Twain. If it’s preaching, read F. W. Robertson.” 
But—and here the Jacobeans themselves may gasp—‘if you 
would be a wordsmith and aspire to excellence, give your days 
_ and nights to Henry James.” And Dr. Crane quotes in the 
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New York Globe some samples of James’s “‘subtle word combina- 
tions’”’ to prove his point: 





***'The air was like a clap of hands . ‘There was a house- 
hold quietness in her step and gestures.’ ‘There was something 
in his quick, brown eye that showed you he was not economizing 
consciousness.” New York ‘the youngest, and easiest, and most 
good-humored of capitals.’ ‘A countenance almost chemically 
clean and dry.’ A graveyard where ‘the very headstones them- 
selves seemed to sleep, as they slanted into the grass.’ ‘Every- 
thing in France is a picture—even things that are ugly.’ ‘Her 
high-held, much-rubbed hands seemed always assenting exuber- 
antly to something unsaid.’ The villa ‘stood on the summit of an 
olive-muffied hill.’ ‘A large, bright, dull, murmurous, mild- 
eyed, middle-aged dinner.’ ‘Across the level of a meadow a foot- 
path wandered like a streak drawn by a finger over the surface 
of a stuff.’ ‘Her spell sprang not from her beauty.’ ‘She exer- 
cised the magnificent power of making her lover forget her face.’ 
‘Having hustled all sensibility out of their lives, they invented 
the fiction that they felt too much to utter.’”’ 





THE FIRST SOLDIER PIPINGS 


OME ONE MUST DO for the American soldier-poet what 
S E. B. Osborn has done for the English—see that his 

verse is collected and preserved to reveal the American 
soul in the midst of the fray. The first fruits are ready for 
garnering, as the New York Evening Sun’s correspondent, 
Thomas M. Johnson, shows us in a recent letter from France. 
He is convinced that there will be many soldier-poets in the 
American Army. ‘‘Old-time officers, experienced in reading the 
thoughts of their men, are convinced of it.’’ Mr. Johnson is 
sure that the base-censors, who read the letters the boys send 
home, “‘can hear the first faint notes of their song,’’ and, backed 
up by what they doubtless say, is convinced that the song 
‘‘will swell to greater volume in the spring season of song-birds 
—and offensives—when the rumble of the guns will not be so 
distant and there will come the first great soul-trial of the 
American soldier.” How the verse of our soldier boys will 
stand comparison with those of other lands does not concern 
Mr. Johnson. He does see that other poets, such as Mr. Osborn 
has called the “‘comfortable easy chair’’ ones, will better polish 
foot and meter, “‘but none will write closer to the great question 
of life and death than our soldier-poets, certainly none will 
have an audience so sympathetic.” He writes: 


‘Thus far all too few of their verses have come to light, tho 
who knows how many homes ‘back there’ already treasure a 
few lines some husband, brother, son—a son, probably, this 
army is so young—has sent from ‘over here’? If one may guess, 
however, the boy in the Army, who sits down at night on the 
side of his cot with a candle stuck to a packing-case and 
scratches his head for rimes, is not writing humorous jingles. 
Not now; that will come later, when he has been tried in the 
fire and knows he has not been found wanting. 

‘*Since he has not yet been through the trial of heavy fighting, 
the average soldier must guess, but some there are who have 
seen it. One such is a New York boy who has been three months 
in an engineering regiment behind the British front. His second 
day there he was knocked down by a shell explosion; all the 
time he was under fire. He has put down how it struck him, 
in verse written the first week of it, when it was all fresh and new 
and fascinatingly terrible to him. Here is his poem: 


I can stand and look around me o'er these desecrated plains; 

There is naught but tracks of ruin where once grew golden grain; 
There's miles of tangled wire and steel, there’s graves and graves galore; 
And white pine crosses show me where men fought and died by scores; 
Men who gave up all they had: Home, Kindred, Health, and Life 

To fight because kings willed it so, and not for love of strife. 

There’s miles and miles of trenches, there’s dugouts cold and grim, 
There’s hills and valleys, roads and swamps that have echoed battle’s din, 
There are houses Wrecked and crumbled, there are churches, too, defiled, 
And ‘round them all, with graves between, the poppies growing wild. 
Poppies red as human blood that once ran ‘neath their roots, 

As tho their bloom had ne’er been seared by hordes of tramping boots. 
There’s poppies by the roadside, there’s poppies everywhere, 

On hill, in dale, in trenches grim their fragrance fills the air. 

It almost looks to me as if Dame Nature, in her love, 


















Had placed these poppies here to bloom for souls now gone above. 
The husk of him who lies beneath this poppy-covered sod 

Has sent. his soul to realms above with this message to his God: 

“If thou, O Lord, canst look down on this shell-torn, wretched land, 
For those who suffer at home alone, stretch forth thy mighty hand; 
Strike down this monstrous fiend called War, send forth thine anger grim, 
To help Humanity atone its everlasting sin.” 


The objectivity and the cadence of Kipling are in this, as well 
as the following one we quote, which is not strange, since the new- 
comers into the battle-line are busy gathering new impressions 
of strange lands and people. Then, too, Kipling, being as much 
an American as British poet, is the one most likely to be leaned 
on in these days: 


‘And here, picturing in closer, more human perspective, what 
war means, is this, taken from an incident told the writer by a 
sergeant-major in the British Army in his dugout, less than a 
mile from the firing-line. He calls it ‘Me Pal.’ 


Joe was me pal, and a likely lad, as gay as gay could be; 
The worst I wished him was the time to come when he could go and see 
His wife and kids awaitin’ him—now waitin’ for him in vain, 
For a damned Hun shell fell in the midst of our water- and ration-train. 
You see, we'd been pals from childhood; him and me chummed through 
school, 
An’ when we growed up an’ got married we put our spare kale in a pool, 
An’ both made a comfortable livin’; ‘twas just for our mates an’ the kids. 
Now the Hun—damn his soul—has taken his toll, an’ me pal had to cash 
in his bid. 
We left ration dump in the evening, 'twas just at the close of the day. 
The sun had just set. I can never forget the look on his face when he'd say, 
“Another trip now to the front, lad; we'll take 'em their bully an’ tea. 
We catch hell every night, but we get there all right, just take that little 
tip from me." 
Joe had just got sot in his saddle, I crawled in the trailer behind, 
And the train moved off with a groan and a squeak, for our midnight work, 
‘twas a grind. 
An’ Joe, he looked around at me, his face was all in alight, 
“I got a letter from home,” he said. ‘I'll read it you some time to-night." 
We pulled along through Dicky Busch, through Fairy Court an’ Zell, 
When word came back from the bloke ahead to give the nags a spell. 
Joe slid outen his saddle, with a chuckle deep down in his throat, 
He walked back to me as gay as could be an’ pulled the kid's note from 
his coat. 
Says he, “‘ Listen, lad, for a kid it ain't bad; she’s only five year just to-night. 
It's a dandy note, this, and she sends you a kiss’’"—an’ Joe, poor old pal, 
struck a light. 
He had only read a line or so, and he stopt to light a butt, 
When a German sniper’s bullet got him square upon the nut. 
Without a sound he wilted down an’ he laid there in the mud 
An’ the letter from his kiddie gettin’ smeared up with his blood. 
I've forgot me bloomin’ dooty, for me blood is full o’ hate, 
An’ I'll get that snipin’ ——— wot shot me pal through the pate. 
It'll be a foot of steel for him; three inches they say is a lot; 
But when I think o’ me mate, an’ of those there that wait, 
He'll get every damned inch that I've got. 


Fairly typical of what appeals now to the average soldier are 
these two; but others have come under observation showing— 


‘‘a, good deal of patriotism, many thoughts of home, and rimed 
‘life’ with ‘strife,’ if indeed they rimed at all. To complete the 
picture, it is only fair to quote a little from the one humorous 
poem thus far available. It is really a song, written to the 
tune of ‘That Little Old Red Shawl,’ and entitled ‘That Little 
Zigzag Trench.’ It is sung by the railroad engineers behind the 
French front when, as happens oft in the stilly night, Boche air- 
planes fly over. Here are a few verses: 


There was mud up to your knees, and it was full of fleas, 
That little old mud trench we used to use. 

When the bombs were falling thick, it was filled up mighty quick, 
That little old mud trench we used to use. 


Stealthy footsteps on the floor, a-rushing to the door, 
For that little old mud trench we used to use. 

It was narrow through and through, there was room for just a few 
In that little old mud trench we used to use. 


Every bright and moonlight night it was always filled up tight, 
That little old mud trench we used to use. 

So we'll always think how kind it has been, to our mind, 
That little old mud trench we used to use. 


“Of course, the real poems are yet to come, the poems of men 
who have stood face to face with death for days and weeks and 
months, and stood cheerfully, all for an idea. The British 
Army has produced them, and many of them. We will produce 
them too, and they will be worth reading.” 
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WILL BRITAIN CEASE MAKING BOOKS?—Warned off 
from making the British Museum a possible target for air-raids 
in turning it into a headquarters for the Air Board, the British 
Government is now said to be contemplating prohibiting the 
publication of books for the remainder of the war. The public, 
which did not take kindly to the first proposal, are less likely to 
favor this one, and a foreign correspondent already apprizes us 
of what The New Statesman (Lonodn) thinks: 


“British statesmen doubtless will be surprized to learn that 








. SOME OF LIBERTY'S BEST SUPPORTERS. 


Thirty-four races of foreign-language-speaking peoples bought large 
blocks of the first two loans; this poster will appeal to them. 











the fame of England owes more to the men who wrote poetry 
and fiction in the form of plays in the age of Elizabeth than to 
the statesmen and sailors of those abounding days. Elizabethan 
England was a great age, principally because it was an age of 
great books. No nation can dispense with its authors and hold 
up its head in the world. Literature free from the chains of 
partizanship reminds man that he is something more than a voter. 

‘Any government not recognizing creative importance of 
books is a government fitter for rule over savages than over 
civilized men. We contend that there never was a time when it 
Was more important that the intellectual energy of the nation 
should be maintained at full swing. That nation which shall be 
best prepared to reconstruct itself out of the ruins of war will 
be the nation which has been able to retain the greatest energy 
of mind and character. 

‘*To discourage people from writing books would be to put a 
padlock on the mind of a nation. It would be to intern thought 
and proclaim to the world that in the eyes of English statesmen 
the eternal verities of literature are of less importance than the 
daily lies of the gutter press. This surely would be the last 
humiliation to be left a country with beer, Sunday papers, and 
moving pictures, but without literature. We are not among 
the enemies of beer, but all beer and no books would reduce any 
nation to a second-class Power.” 


This critic admits that a vast quantity of the books being 
published could be spared with advantage. 











32 
A GRIM OPERATIC SATIRE ON RUSSIA - 
$¢-7-~NOR RUSSIAN POLITICAL PROPAGANDA!” such 
was the open-sesame for the Metropolitan Opera 
Company to the locked-up score of Rimsky-Korsa- 

kov’s opera, ‘‘Le Coq d’Or.” This work was held by the family 
of the late composer, who had raised objections when the piece 
was produced in Paris and London in 1914 because their copy- 
rights were valid only in Russia. The plea quoted above re- 
leased the work during the first days of the Russian revolution, 








ONCE THERE WAS A CZAR— 


This is Adolf Bolm as King Dodon in the new opera, ‘‘Le Coq d'Or.” 

The opera is taken as a satire on Russia and this figure as symbol- 

izing one who once was Czar. A critic suggests that the final cur- 
tain might stand for the Kaiser. 











for its presentation in America. And so it is incumbent’ for 
critics to see its political significance, now that it has been pro- 
duced on our Metropolitan stage. The “‘grim satire,’ as the 
New York Times calls it, of the opening scene will not be over- 
looked especially in view of the events now current in Russia. 
Rosa Newmarch wrote a book on the Russian opera in the early 
years of the present centtiry, and seemed then to be gifted with 
some prophetic insight in her description of this opening scene. 
She begins by saying that in spite of the Eastern origin of the 
tale of the ‘‘Golden Cockerel,” it’ recalls the simple customs and 
daily life of the great Slavic people, and she goes on: 


‘In the first scene we are introduced to a hall in the palace of 
King Dodon, where he is holding a council with his boyars. He 
tells them that he is weary of kingly responsibilities, and especially 
of the perpetual warfare with his hostile neighbors, and that he 
longs to rest for a while. First he asks the advice of his heir, 
Prince Guidon, who says that instead of fighting on the frontier 
he should withdraw his troops and let them surround the capital, 
which should first be well provisioned. Then, while the enemy 
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was destroying the rest of the country, the King might repose 
and think of some new way of circumventing him. But the old 
General Polkan does not approve of the project, for he thinks 
it will be worse to have the hostile army surrounding the city, 
and perhaps attacking the king himself. Nor does he agree 
with the equally foolish advice of the King’s younger son, 
Aphron. Very soon the whole assenibly is quarreling as to 
the best way out.” 


Those who search for symbols, says Mr. Grenville Vernon 
in ‘the New York Tribune, “‘will find them as thick as pebbles 
on a stony plain.’”” Old King Dodon he points out as Nicholas; 
the other characters have their. counterparts in the life of to- 
day. The Queen is ‘‘the ideal of power”; the Astrologer, liberty; 
the Golden Cock, ‘‘the heart of the people’; even the ravens 
on the scenery, he thinks, might be the Bolsheviki. ‘‘We are 
not quite sure as to who is the Kaiser—perhaps the final cur- 
tain.”” In this strain of gaiety he provides for ‘“‘those who 
yearn for cerebrations”’; but for himself he perfers to call the 
opera “‘quite frankly, a fairy-tale”— 


‘Not of the sentimental, molasses type with which Barrie 
has succeeded in hypnotizing a goodly portion of the Anglo-~ 
Saxon world, but of the cruel, bloodthirsty sort beloved by 
children and nations as yet unafflicted with nerves. It is re- 
plete with all sorts of things—kings and queens, astrologers, 
dwarfs and giants, wooden horses and beasts never seen on land 
or sea, a golden cock, a beautiful and cruel enchantress, love and 
war and death. It is set in the world of the nadar, the poet, 
and the child, a phantasmagoria in which sense is swamped 
by color, a wonderful land of topsyturvy presided over by an 
aged monarch as foolish and futile and unlucky as was the Czar.” 


The full story, including that given in Miss Newmarch’s first 
scene, is sketched in the New York Evening Post’s notice: 


“The hero of this work is labeled as King Dodon, an indolent 
monarch who lives on honey, almonds, prunes stuffed with 
raisins and dipt in wine, and that sort of thing, and who hates 
the discomforts of war. But something has to be done, for the 
enemy is on the march; ‘a force is coming from the south.’ He 
asks his two sons what had best be done, but their foolish advice 
is scoffed at by the Voyevode Polkan. A boyar suggests that a 
fortune-teller be consulted, and at that very moment there 
arrives an aged astrologer, carrying a bag. From it he takes 
the Golden Cock and presents it to the King, with the explana- 
tion that it will crow and give warning whenever there is danger 
to the realm from enemies without. The King is delighted; he 
ean now go to sleep peacefully in his bed, which his attendants 
bring out into the open air. But presently the bird from its * 
perch gives a warning ‘Cockadoodle-do! Beware!’ The war 
ison; Dodon dispatches his two sons to meet the enemy, and then 
lies down for another nap. Presently the cock sounds another 
warning, and this time the King feels that matters are so serious 
that he must take shield and sword and go to the front himself, 
tho he wishes that confounded astrologer had kept that cock 
hidden in his bag. 

‘‘Not only is there poetry in this libretto, but the English 
version, for once, is better than the French. The following 
lines, sung in the next act by the King’s warriors when they 
stumble upon the bodies of the slain, including his two sons, 
are truly remarkable: 


The silent night is whispering fearful things. 
All is waste; only a flock of birds 

Guard the bodies of the fallen, 

The pallid disk of the moon 

Has risen, and is like a funeral taper. 

A mournful and dreary wind 

Steals through the darkness; 

Stumbling on the bodies, 

It blows moaning over the dead. 

At times it is silent, and again dejectedly 
It presses close to the faces of the fallen, 
And plucks at their sleeves. 


“It almost takes one’s breath away to find such things in an 
‘opera-book,’ and there is more like it. The King, instead of 
coming across an army, sees a tent with gorgeous flaps rise from 
the ground, and from it emerges a beautiful damosel, the Queen 
of Shemakhan, she tells him, bent on conquest of his city by her 
beauty. Then she describes her bodily charms, veiled in the 
daytime, with a realism and naiveté, recalling the ‘Song of 
Solomon.’ This description, tho poetic, is not quotable. The 

















King is overcome and becomes more and more infatuated as she 
displays her grace in a series of dances; and she makes him 
dance, too, till he falls exhausted on the ground. He offers 
her his kingdom with himself thrown in, and forthwith he starts 
for the capital with his bride. 

*‘As the curtain parts on the third act, we see the populace 
waiting for the return of the King. There are gorgeous pro- 
cessions of warriors, followed by giants, dwarfs, beings half- 
human, half-animal, black slaves, freak after freak, all fan- 
tastically attired. The King and his Queen arrive in a golden 
chariot. From another side comes the Astrologer. Dodon is 
reminded by him that he had 
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and Mr. Bolm and the singing of Mme. Barrientos and Mr. 
Didur were so perfect that it was impossible to believe that the 
dancers wers not also singing. And goodly praise, too, must be 
given to Mr. Bonfiglio and Mr. Bartik. As for the singing, the 
first honors went to Mme. Barrientos, Mr. Diaz, Miss Braslau, 
and Mr. Ruysdael. It was music of unusual difficulty, a dif- 
ficulty enhanced by the necessity of the singers sitting throughout 
the opera, immobile and practically unnoticed, drest in maroon- 
colored caps and gowns in the bleachers on either side of the stage. 

‘Praise of a high order must go to Mr. Bolm for his turning 
the stiff conventionality of the regular Metropolitan ballet into 





promised him a reward for the 
gift. of the Golden Cock. This re- 
ward is to be the gift of the Queen 
herself. Infuriated at this de- 
mand, the King smites him dead 
with his scepter. But his min- 
utes, too, are numbered. With 
a shrill ery the {Cock descends 
from the air, pecks Dodon on the 
head, and ends his life. After a 
scene of violent grief a curtain 
is let down, the Astrologer ap- 
pears to declare to the audience 
that the tragedy need not worry 
any one, for the Queen and he 
were the only living people in the 
play; the resé were ‘a delirium, 
a dream, a pale specter, nothing 
more.’” 


The novelty of this work is 
that it requires two casts for its 
presentation. The music is sung 
by a chorus and principals, who 
occupy seats at the left and 
right of the stage, while the 
action is given by a trained 
ballet in the center. This was 
not the composer’s idea, but tho 
invention of the Russian ballet- 
master, Michel Fokine, to rescue 
an operatic failure from oblivion. 
The composer’s family and music 








SOME EXTRAVAGANT FIGURES OF “LE COQ D'OR.” 


The freaks here shown are a part of King Dodon’'s subjects, in ‘‘a wonderful land of topsyturvy,"’ and 
their spiritual counterparts can doubtless now be found in Lenine’s land of contrasts. 








purists, of course, protested 

against the ‘‘violence,” as they say, ‘‘done to a work of art”; 
but the result has convinced some that the new form thus 
created may be the salvation of opera itself. The exultant Mr. 
Vernon goes on: 


“The purists and the academics in America, as elsewhere, 
may be depended upon to sustain Mme. Rimsky in her position, 
regardless of the fact that a ‘pure opera’ is a selt-evident con- 
tradiction. Opera is at best a bastard art, and even the genius 
of Richard Wagner failed to legitimatize this offspring of music 
and drama. His invention of the term ‘music-drama’ was a 
bit of camouflage, which deceived nearly the whole of one 
generation and a goodly portion of another. 

“Tt apparently deceived even Wagner himself. The worship 
of words is mighty, but, happily, is not eternal. To-day ws 
recognize opera for what it is and always has been—a luxurious 
and somewhat exotic form of entertainment which is of chief 
appeal in relieving the boredom of the well-to-do. That genius 
occasionally condescends to use it as a medium does not alter 
the basic fact, and certainly the desire of the crowd to pay 
prices which it can not afford to hear a Caruso or a Galli-Curci 
does not raise its seriousness as an art....... 

“‘That the singers did not act and the actors did not sing we 
found only good. Why, for instances, had a stupid convention 
deprived us all these years of the presence of Miss Rosina 
Galli? We had hitherto seen her on the stage for a few minutes 
in a few operas, engaged in toe-twirlings to music originally 
written for the delectation of old and blasé European gentlemen. 
We did not realize that Miss Galli was a great artist, fully as 
great an artist as nine-tenths of our operatic stars. Mr. Bolm 
had been more fortunate, as the Ballet Russe had already given 
us his measure. Yet his King Dodon surpassed anything that 
he had given us before. 

“The coordination between the movements of Miss Galli 


something alive and speaking, and to Mr. Monteux for his 
sympathetic and flexible handling of the orchestra. The scenery, 
designed by Willy Pogany, was an unalloyed delight. It was 
as mad as Trotzky and twice as exhilarating.” 


The singular charm of the piece, says the Sun’s music re- 
viewer, lies in the curious union of picture, action, and music. 
Music is supposed to be the first essential of opera, but the 
presentation of the new work relegates it to the position named 
in the critic’s scale. He adds: 


“Rimsky-Korsakov has treated the story with mock gravity, 
which sometimes becomes realistic. Thematic suggestions are 
proffered, and in them is food for the fancy. The cock crows 
brazenly in the clangor of stopt trumpet. The people wail in 
strains of burlesque grief. The siren queen winds herself 
sinuously down a florid melody of exotic scale. One finds this 
theme in the progress of the story to consort comfortably with 
sensuous seduction, sardonic ridicule, and tragic threat. Music 
is indeed an amiable art. 

“But more frequently the composer finds his expression by 
those larger and older means in which rhythm, melody, and 
harmony unite in the creation of mood pictures. This is ac- 
complished with excellent skill in the second act, in which the sug- 
gestion of psychological subtlety is imperatively demanded. The 
dark and dangerous personality of the queen dominates the epi- 
sode, and while the action of the scene is carried on chiefly in dance 
it informs us fairly well that the farce is nearing a tragic end. 

“There are phrases recalling the Rimsky-Korsakov of ‘Sche- 
herezade,’ which was itself violently wed (after the manner of 
the Sabine women) to an Arabian tale. But perhaps the greatest 
tribute that can be paid to the music is the recognition of the 
indisputable fact that its influence on the listener is sure, while 
almost unnoticed.” 
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Mr. Elihu Root describes the struggle; and the Kaiser, 
speaking almost on the same day, seemed to take pains 
to confirm Mr. Root’s statement. ‘This is not a war for Servia, 
for Alsace-Lorraine, for Poland, even for Belgium,” is Mr. 
Root’s further declaration at a patriotic meeting held in Carnegie 


A “WAR BETWEEN ODIN AND CHRIST!” As such 
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“CALVARY” TURNED INTO A GERMAN OUTLOOK. 


The German sniper picks off the enemy from a prie-dieu taken 
from a church. 











Hall in honor of the visiting Archbishop of York. ‘It is a 
struggle for the overthrow or the maintenance of all the progress 
that the civilization of a century has made toward Christianity.” 
So much of the overthrow as the world has lately witnessed in 
Russia is described by Emperor William as “‘one of those great 
moments in which we [Germans] can reverently admire God’s 
hand in history.” This phrase was contained in the Kaiser’s 
message of gratitude to the vice-president of the Reichstag, 
when he also affirmed that ‘‘the German sword is our best 
protection.” Two days later, when he replied to the message 
of homage from the East Prussian Diet, he made one of his few 
ethical observations in paying his respects to Immanuel Kant, who 
was born in Kénigsberg in 1724, and died there in 1804. Ac- 
cording to the Tageblatt of Berlin, as telegraphed from Amster- 
dam, the Kaiser put in a phrase of local compliment: 


“The province of East Prussia is especially dear to my heart. 
In this war it has made great sacrifices, and, therefore, it will 
gladly acknowledge the hand of God as now shown in the East. 
We owe our victory largely to the moral and spiritual treasures 


our territories. 








ODIN OR CHRIST? 


which the great philosopher of Kénigsberg bestowed upon our 
people.” 

Mr. Root, taking up the point that a minister of Christ might 
possibly be thought strangely employed in going on a mission of 
war, said that ‘‘there is no one who has so much right to ery the 
alarm, to rally his people, to urge resistance, as the man who 
gives his life that God’s kingdom may come on earth.” As the 
daily press report him further: | 


“This is not a war about boundaries or districts of territory; 
it is not a war that we are entering because ships have been sunk, 
because plots have bsen laid within our boundaries, because at- 
tempts have been made to foment attacks upon us and partition 
It is a war to determine whether this world 
shall go back under the dominion of the Power of Darkness, 
back out of the light, back again to the days of despair and igno- 
rance and slavery, or whether the good God, who is just and com- 
passionate, may still smile on a world where he is worshiped in 
spirit and in truth. 

“There can be no half-way measures. There is no other 
issue but this—Shall the German principle of evil, dark, cruel, 
pagan, control this world and oppress us and our children? 
No, it shall not. My lord, please tell your people when you 
return that the hundred-millions of America are not weaklings. 
They are awake at last—slow to part with their peace, but awake 
at last and preparing to fight, going to fight, beginning to fight, 
and will continue to fight with all the dogged persistency, all the 
bulldog courage, the incapacity to realize defeat, and therefore 
the capacity for victory which we rightly inherit from the men 
who made the liberty of the Anglo-Saxon race.”’ 

One of the most remarkable phenomena of the war, said W. D. 
Gutherre at a recent rally and mass-meeting held by the St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral parish, New York, in its campaign for the 
Catholic War-Fund, is the awakening of the religious spirit. 
He practically confirms Mr. Root’s assertions while pointing 
to the special menace to the Catholic religion the Kaiser has 
never tried to conceal: 


“Tf Prussianism, barbarism, and brutality triumph over us 
it will mean the overthrow not only of our cherished American 
institutions of political liberty and political justice but of our 
Church and its Christian standards of morality, charity, honest- 
dealing, and good-will among men....... 

‘‘The Kaiser declared before the war that he hated the Catholic 
faith. And he has shown that hatred from the start. Some 
of the most atrocious crimes ever perpetrated have been carried 
out on our priests and Catholic believers in Belgium, Poland, and 
everywhere the Germans have gone. He has shouted death to the 
priests and down with Catholicism until his soldiers have come 
to believe it is the one big aim of their leader to crush us.” 

“Slow to anger” is an attribute of the Christian deity, but 
his anger when aroused is not light. Newspapers besides the 
Leavenworth Times are reproducing part of Rev. Dr. Charles 
M. Sheldon’s John Brown poem, written eight years ago. This 
paper says: 

“It appears to fit the present occasion and to be a rebuke 
to the spineless pacifists. Here are three of its stanzas: 

God has his use to make of angry men 
Like him who, in the cruel Pharaoh’s land, 
Slew the Egyptian in a rage, and then 
Buried his body in the desert sand. 
And out of anger for a brother's wrong } 
Grew a great nation and a mighty throne; 
And out of weakness, championed by the strong, 
Israel from bondage came into his own. 
God give ts angry men in every age, 
Men with indignant souls at sight of wrong, 


Men whose whole being glows with righteous rage, 
Men who are strong for those who need the strong. 




















THE BELLS 





They have taken your bells, 
O God— 


The bells that hung in your 
towers, 
That cried your grace in a 
lovely song 
And counted the praying 
hours! 


The little birds flew away, 
Fearing a German prayer 
That curses a holy thing 
Like gas on the morning air; 
The little birds flew away, 
For a terrible thing was there. 


The consecrated bells 
Will call no more—no more 
Down tbe village street, 
Saying the old church-door 
Is open to all men’s feet; 
Crying your ancient prayer, 
“Come unto me—to me!”’ 
Dear Christ, what a thing 
was there 
For the little birds to see! 


They have taken your bells— 
your bells 
That the people loved and 
knew, 
That rang the hours of day 
And counted the long night 
through. 
And the little birds flew away, 
They could no longer sing : ee 







In towers like tongueless Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood 
men 
That were slaves of a tyrant 
King. 
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SELF-CONFESSED BELL-RIFLERS. 


This captured German photograph shows the enemy engaged in their 
practice of removing French church-beils, which they melt into guns. 








THE BELLS 





The little birds flew away! 
They will tell the clouds and 
the wind, 
’Til the uttermost places know 
The sin that the Hun has 
sinned ! 





Will the cannon not be curst 
That is cast from a singing 
bell? 
Can they melt the Name of 
God 
In the furnaces of Hell? 
Will the bells forget their 
song— 
Will they learn to roar and 
hate? 
They were your bells, O 
God 


Blesséd and consecrate! 
The people loved them all, 
And named them, bell by 
bell. 
Will ever they learn to kill— 
Who have been loved so 
well? 





The little birds flew away 
From the desecrated towers, 
And the dying bells have pealed 
Their last sweet hours, 
But the winds will take their 
song 
And carry it oversea, 
And the singing bells shall 
haunt the Hun 
For all eternity. 


—Lovise Driscout, in the 
New York Times. 











“There never was an age in which there was greater need for 
angry men than this, and there perhaps never was an age that 
furnished more of them. Their anger is being fanned into white 
heat and before it cools there will be a fusing of the strong with 
those who need the strong that will make a world in which will 
be less need of righteous rage.” 


The illustration on the opposite page is taken from The 
Illustrated London News and was drawn by Frédéric de Haenen 
from material supplied by an eye-witness. The London paper 
thus comments upon it: 


“The Kaiser is fond of invoking Heaven as his ally, and this 
drawing shows an instance of the practical use which his army 
makes of sacred symbols, doubtless with the idea of paying 
Heaven a compliment by affording opportunity to assist their 
cause. The chair seen on the platform was taken from a neigh- 
boring church, while suspended on the right are telephone-wires 
leading into a deep dugout. When they had to abandon the post, 
the enemy sawed half through the rungs of the ladder shown on 
the left. After what has occurred in this war, such treatment 
of a Calvary by the Germans is no longer a matter of surprize.”’ 


On the point of the Kaiser’s sycophancy to Kénigsberg and 
the dead Kant the Brooklyn Eagle gives a little history to reveal 
its absurdity: 


‘* As for religion, Kant, tho he influenced the thinking leaders 
of all creeds, clashed fiercely with Frederick Wilhelm II. and 
with the Lutheran hierarchy. The first half of his ‘On Religion 
Within the Limits of Reason Alone’ having been published in the 
Berlin Journal, the publication of the second half was prohibited 
by the Government, and Kant printed and published at Kénigs- 
berg the whole work. For this he was forbidden to write or 
lecture on any religious subject, and for years the expression of 
his thought was hampered by German autocracy.” 





LAGGING CHURCH UNION 


HE “UNFINISHED BUSINESS of church union” 
stands out as the most impressive aspect of Dr. Carroll's 
church statistics for 1917 to a writer in the Unitarian 
Christian Register (Boston). Twenty full years, the writer avers, 
he has watched “‘this phenomenon of undoing denominational- 
ism in convention.” It may also be said that a yearly accom- 
paniment of Dr. Carroll's article that shows the denominational 
spirit still rampant is the jealous scrutiny of zealots who are 
watchful of any lapse from the full quota of their denominational 
standing. The writer sees the results of efforts at church 
union mainly as ‘‘innumerable columns of lively news matter,” 
and he confesses that he ‘‘reads less of it latterly.” And this 
result can hardly be otherwise, he thinks, since ecclesiastical 
statesmen have failed to deliver the goods. The writer’s light- 
hearted pessimism vents itself in these words: 


“*Year by year, from the enthusiastic times of many a church- 
man’s youth, when he knew more about ideals and less about 
human nature and history than he has the conceit to believe 
he knows now—tho the comparison involves little flattering 
unction—he has dwindled in expectation and hope to the 
vanishing point. One of the far-flung of these sincere attempts, 
which many people recall with clearness, was that of the Con- 
gregationalists, the Methodist Protestants, and the United 
Brethren. Where is the movement now? The Methodists of 
the North and those of the South have been occasionally sure 
that they would reunite; also the Northern and Southern 
Prasbyterians. The Cumberland Presbyterians have come into 
the main Presbyterian body. That was more like an absorption, 
really. The Dutch and German branches of the Reformed 











Church tried to make a union a generation ago, but they are as 
far away from it as ever. There are many more illustrations. 
Even the Unitarians and Universalists speak of it at times; but 
it will never be. 

“There will never be a union of ecclesiastical bodies, for 
several sufficient reasons. Each of them carries ark-loads of 
denominational baggage in matters of belief which, for all their 
triviality, are held securely. Traditions, also, are tenacious in 
the measure; it may almost be said that they are indefinable. 
Forms of worship, sectarian history, especially of the leaders 
whose genius is stamped on the denominations, and the prestige 
which attaches to a name, are other barriers.” 


All things considered, the writer here wonders if it would not 
be wiser for the*brethren of all churches to pass‘to new business. 
Insensibly this comes about when too much thought is not given 
to the formalities: 


‘‘When they deliberate church union they get nowhere, but 
when they go out to do something together they arrive. What 
has already happened to the churches is an approach to unity 
which the war has by no means brought about, tho it has brought 
it into bold relief. A dissolving of differences among the churches. 
as they work together and worship together is inevitable. 

‘‘No man can be a bigoted Unitarian with intellectual conceit 
in a community service where his generous Methodist brother 
also has a part. A Baptist dominie is not going to immerse his 
Presbyterian colleague in the doctrine that gives him his name. 
Surely the Congregationalist has already acknowledged that the 
Puritan rigors went too far in denuding the meeting-house of 
beauty and the service of unity and dignity and power; he 
sidles up to his Episcopalian neighbor. They all receive as 
they all give. They are becoming poorer denominationalists 
all the while; but they are not doing any business in church 
union. 

“‘One could not get through the average congregation a set 
of resolutions which would say not a word more than the con- 
gregation was already doing. There is a good deal of human 
nature in the churches. An example of what is going on came to 
our notice this week. A Unitarian clergyman, an admirable, 
upstanding parson, was received by the Federal Council of 
Churches as an army chaplain without a quibble or even a 
question, for all the difference in matters of doctrine. They took 
him because he is a character such as all the churches and syna- 
gogs and cathedrals are aiming to produce. That is the sort 
of thing which thrills the soul, that makes religion glorious. 
The multitude of sects are coming more and more to live by ths 
understanding heart.” 





RELIGION OF THE RECRUIT 


HE SOLDIER does not wait till he goes into the trenches 
before he begins to do his thinking. We are enlightened 
on this point, if we had any doubts, by the report of a 
conversation between a lieutenant and a Y. M.C. A. secretary, 
written by William L. Stidger for the Pittsburg Christian 
Advocate. The lieutenant, who had confessed to reading a good 
many books from the trenches, observed: ‘‘They are finding 
‘over there’ that just a few things count, the Bible, God, Christ, 
and Eternity,” and his plea was that thoughts about most of 
these subjects had not escaped the men in training. He gives 
one instance to prove his point. ‘‘Out of about thirteen hun- 
dred officers selected in our camp twelve hundred of them 
signed the pledge of purity.”” Taking up the story as the author 
presents it: 

“‘The secretary had known of this remarkable fact, but he 
did not admit it. It sounded too good to hear this young, 
clean-cut American army officer talk. 

“*And not only that, but listen to this. I myself heard the 
commanding officer set this standard for the officers in the new 
army. He said, ‘‘ No man need expect to be an officer out of this 
training-camp if he is known to drink. No man need expect 
to be an officer out of this training-camp if he is known to fre- 
quent a house of prostitution. Further, no man need expect to 
win a commission here if he is known to be a panderer in dirty 
stories.”’’ 

““That sounds good to me,’ replied the secretary. ‘At that 
rate of going this new army that the United States is raising up 
is the greatest army that was ever raised as far as size is con- 
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cerned; and more than that, it is the finest army since Crom- 
well’s army.’ 

“*VYou’re just right, sir! 
Cromwell’s army praying before it went into battle. 


I used to read that stuff about 
I remember 
one prayer especially that imprest me. It was, ‘‘O Lord, 
we're going into battle now. It’s a hard battle, but it’s for the 
rights of the common people. We'll have much to do. Wo 
may forget you, but, O Lord, if we forget you don’t you forget 
us!’’’ 

“The young lieutenant waited a minute before continuing, 
then he said: ‘That’s the kind of an army I have the honor to 
be a humble officer in. I’m proud of it.’ 

“Then the secretary, thinking to get down closer home, said: 
‘Now, lieutenant, you have been talking a lot about the army 
in the abstract, may I ask you just what your own feeling is to 
be about going into the trenches? Or maybe that is asking too 
much?’ 

***No, it isn’t; I’d like to answer your question. In fact, I 
would have been disappointed if you had not asked it.’ 

“‘Which made the secretary think that, after all, the soldier 
is as eager to talk about these fundamental things as anybody 
on earth, for they concern him pretty vitally. But before he 
had this thought well formulated the young lieutenant went on: 

“*T think that I can best tell you how I feel about going 
into war by a story I read while I was out in the training-camp 
in San Francisco. You know that the boys who are in training 
read everything they can get their hands on that comes from the 
trenches. This was a book by a young college chap. I think 
his name was Hankey; killed in action; and all that, you know. 
This young chap told of an English lad. 

“*That lad had always been a praying boy, but praying 
had never meant anything vital to him. It had been a me- 
chanical sort of thing to him. He had prayed, but the God to 
whom he prayed was a far-off sort of a God. He was not warm, 
vital, close. This fellow Hankey said that this English lad’s 
greatest religious experience had been a ‘‘spasmodic loyalty to 
the Christ man,”’ but that was about as far as it went. And so 
he continued after his enlistment. He prayed in the camps. 
It was hard at first, for the fellows made fun of him. But he 
prayed even tho’ prayer didn’t mean much to him. Then he got 
to saying his prayers in bed, and finally forgot them entirely. 
When he got to the front he started praying again, but after a 
while got to feeling that it wasn’t his responsibility, so he quit 

in. 

‘“**Then came a hopeless charge in which he was forced to a 
prominent part and he had fallen between the lines in broad’day- 
light, wounded near to death. He lay there until night fell. 
One thought filled his mind—*‘ Would he be found or would he be 
left there to die?”” At last he awoke to find that the sun had set. 
Shots were being fired over him. A light flared now and then. 
He had lost a lot of blood, but he felt no pain; that had ceased.’ 

“The sscretary did not interrupt this story, for minutes were 
precious again. 

“*He lay there feeling strangely peaceful. Above him he 
could see the stars, and the moon, altho low in the heavens, gave 
a clear light. He found himself vaguely wondering about the 
meaning of everything. The stars seemed to make it all seem 
so small and petty. All this bloodshed—what was the good of it? 
It was all so ephemeral, so trivial, so meaningless in the presence 
of eternity and infinity. It was just a strife of pigmies. He sud- 
denly felt terribly small, and he was so very, very weak. Hoe 
looked up into the stars. They were cold and far away. He 
was greater than they because he could suffer; he could feel. 
There was that in him which was not in them—unless—unless 
it was in everything.’ 

“The lieutenant’s voice was reverent and low; so low that the 
secretary had to bend close, amjd the confusion of the depot, 
to catch it. But he caught every word. 

“““Then the dying soldier, looking up into the skies again 
said: ‘‘God!”—whispering softly, ‘‘God! God everywhere.” 
Then this man Hankey added that a new phrase came into the 
dying soldier’s heart, a phrase that he had learned in the church 
of his boyhood somewhere, ‘‘ And underneath are the everlasting 
arms.” He sighed like a contented child as this phrase repeated 
itself in his mind, ‘‘And underneath are the everlasting arms.’’’ 

“The soldier-train was called. The secretary and the lieu- 
tenant faced each other. The lieutenant added: ‘And, sir, 
since I read that phrase I am not afraid. ‘‘Underneh&th are the 
everlasting arms” is to be my comfort, too, whatever happens.’ 

“‘And the secretary had learned another thing about the 
soldiers: that after all, the simple things, the true things, such as 
babies and home and religion, make their universal appeal 
everywhere, always.” 
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“I would like to go there, Joe, but 
there’s no place to live” 


OU cannot expect to attract the better class of skilled workmen unless you can provide homes for 
them. Labor, today, has its choice of where it will work and where it will not. Besides, top-notch 
production depends on top-notch men—men who are satisfied and contented. A force of such 
men means expansion. Dissatisfied men, “floaters,” inefficient workers means lower and lesser production. 


Lewis Machine Cut Houses 


have solved the housing problem for many of Ameri- 
ca’s leading industries. These houses are planned, 
designed, constructed and priced to meet today’s con- 
ditions— when speed and economy are essential. 
Houses of all the year around construction—substan- 
tial, practical, attractive homes, that can be erected in 
the shortest possible time. Over 100 designs to meet 
all conditions and requirements, or our engineers and 
architects will work in conjunction with yours. 


The low prices of Lewis Machine Cut Houses is 
due to absolute standardization to the most minute 
detail — practically all waste is eliminated — every 
piece cut by machinery to actual accurate measure— 
and because of quantity production. 


24 to 48 Hour Shipments 


Shipments of standard designs can be made in 24 
to 48 hours, and a regular schedule maintained until 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. G, General Offices: Bay City, Michigan 


contract is completed. Each house shipped com- 


plete in a car. 
Among Our Customers 
Among the 1917 buyers of Lewis Machine Cut 


Houses who have purchased in quantity are such 
concerns as 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
The Hercules Powder Co. 

The Bessemer Coal & Coke Co. 
Eastern Michigan Power Co. 
Tennessee Copper Company 


Michigan Central Railroad 
American Plate Glass Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 
Thompson-Starrett Co. 

U. S. Government 


For Industrial House Builders, Government 
Officials, Contractors and Builders 


Our facilities are such that we can start i diate ship t 
for the building of whole towns or communities. No contract is 
too large for us to guarantee record-breaking time. 


Wire or write for full details. 
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ENGINEERS 
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Boston, 60 Federal Street 
Atlanta, Healey Building 
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HEN the war ends, a new industrial 

situation will be developed. New 
and unexpected opportunities will invite 
the investment of capital. 


But then even as now, any industrial 
undertaking to be successful must be 
guided by sound engineering ability. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. service represents both 
engineering ability and practical knowledge of - |” 
industrial conditions. From the initial idea of an 
_ industrial project this organization will plan, design 
: | and superintend until the operation is completed. 


The abilities of Lockwood, Greene & Co. have 
been proved in many branches of industrial activity. 
Its engineering staff has shown itself competent to 
handle svecessfully large undertakings, and to work 
out difficult problems in the development of a project. 
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If you are interested in an after-the-war proposi- 
tion, or in present opportunities in the industrial 
field, write our nearest office for our new book 
**Building with Foresight. ”’ 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO., ENGINEERS 


Chicago, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
New York, 101 Park Avenue 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


Anew building for THE BLACK CAT TEXTILES CO., Bennington, Vt. 


























REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


In deference to some hundreds of requests 
from subscribers in many parts of the country, 
we have decided to act as purchasing agents for 
any books reviewed in THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
Orders for such books will hereafter be promptly 
filled on ror of the purchase price, with the 
gootee added, when required. Orders should 

e addrest to Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 














GENERAL “BEN” BUTLER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Marshal, Jessie Ames(Editor). Private and official 

correspondence of General Benjamin F. Butler during 
the period of the Civil War. Five volumes. §8vo. 
Privately issued. 1917. 


General Butler’s autobiography, as pub- 
lished many years ago, will seem to many 
to have presented his career with a degree 
of fulness that left little more to be said 
in his behalf from his own point of view. 
His granddaughter, however, in dutiful 
devotion to his memory, has here issued, 
in five well-made vbdlumes, his extensive 
correspondence, public and private, her pur- 
pose being to correct certain long-current 
judgments of Butler’s public career, by 
showing how far they had their origin in 
ignorance, political [prejudice, and malice. 
She prints in chronological order, without 
comment of her own, all letters written 
during the Civil War and the period ot 
reconstruction down to 1868 that have 
any real or vital interest in the matter. 

Probably the best judgment to be had of 
the importance of the publication is one 
that was exprest recently by a discriminat- 
ing student of the period in a notice printed 
in The Nation. While this writer thinks 
‘*students of history will be grateful for this 
material, and will search it eagerly for new 
light on other matters as well as on Butler’s 
character and conduct,”’ the search “will 
not be particularly remunerative,” a slight 
illumination on minor matters being ‘‘all 
that is forthcoming.’’ Butler’s auto- 
biography rests upon, and in some of the 
more important incidents it prints ths 
papers included in the present collection. 
At the same time the collection will be 
found useful, since the papers are pre- 
sented in a form ‘‘where the reading and 
interpretation of them will not be affected 
by the special pleading and boastfulness 
that were so conspicuous in Butler’s own 
book.” The writer notes that Butler 
was born “with a chip on his shoulder and 
when he died, seventy-five years later, the 
chip was still there.” . He had ‘‘a congenital 
joy of combat” which was confirmed by 
‘a mentality well adapted to success in all 
the strife that it caused.”” What James G. 
Blaine said of Butler is quoted: he had 
‘a talent for turbulence.” 

As the compiler of these volumes has chal- 
lenged the generally prevailing judgment 
of Butler, as based on documents formerly 
printed, the Nation’s writer finds that 
after an examination of the present pub- 
lication this judgment ‘‘will in most cases 
probably be less unfavorable than what has 
hitherto prevailed.” The familiar charge 
against Butler of downright plundering 
at New Orleans (like the episode that gave 
rise to the epithet of ‘“‘spoons” Butler), 
he thinks has now been “satisfactorily 
met,” altho the reader ‘will often be 
shocked by the evidence of gross and cyni- 
cal disregard of the nicer proprieties of 
conduct for a man‘in Butler’s position.’”’ As 
to the charge that Butler’s administration 
of enemy territory was unnecessarily harsh, 
that had already been “practically dropt 
by all competent investigators,’’ but the 
conclusion ‘‘is confirmed by what these 
volumes reveal.”’ Indeed, it appears clear 
that the evil reputation of the contentious 














general resulted, in this as in other matters, 
‘from his natural propensity to make the 
form and manner of his actions as offensive 
as possible.” As to leadership of the 
Army of the James, Butler ‘‘would have 
been mors than mortal if he had achieved 
marked success.”” Indeed, judicious read- 
ers will probably finish reading the letters 
‘‘with the feeling that Butler has borne 
rather mor? than his fair share of the re- 
sponsibility for the failure of the campaign 
of 1864.”” Butler’s most conspicuous and 
famous traits, we are assured, ‘‘were not 
the whole of his general make-up,” for in 
the correspondence there is ‘‘much evi- 
dence of a genial and winning manner, 
of devoted friendships, and of ideal tender- 
ness in family relations,” 


TOPOGRAPHY AS IT HAS DIRECTED 
THE WAR’S CAMPAIGNS 

Johnson, Douglas W. Teorey and Strat- 
egy in the War. With maps and illustrations. Pp. 
211. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1917. $1.75, 
net. Postage, 16 cents. 

In the topographical sense, so compre- 
hensive and clear an understanding as 
this of the Great War has not been here- 
tofore presented, to our knowledge. Why 


so many important movements promised | 


so well, proceeded so slowly, and then 
came to failure, is nowhere else made so 


plain. Unfavorable topography accounts | 


for long delays and many failures. It even 
explains why the war began as it did, 
Professor Johnson believes, as intimated 


in his opening sentence. ‘‘The violation | 


of Belgian neutrality,” he says, ‘‘was pre- 
determined by events which took place in 
western Europe several million years ago.”’ 
Those events fashioned the face of nature. 
“Had the land of Belgium been raised a 
few hundred feet higher above the sea, 
or had the rock layers of northeastern 
France not been given their uniform down- 
ward slope toward the west, Germany 
would not have been tempted to commit 
one of the most revolting crimes of history 
and Belgium would not have been cruci- 
fied by her barbarous enemy.” 
‘Belgian neutrality had to be violated 
by Germany on strategic grounds,” 
cabled the Kaiser to President Wilson, as 
quoted by Professor Johnson; and back 
of these grounds, as the first portion of 
this book proceeds to show, by text and | 
illustration, were the topographical con- 
ditions of France. Following the ‘five 
chapters, considering German attempts to 
reach Paris, are three chapters devoted to 
campaigns in Prussia, Galicia, and western 
Poland. The eight’ chapters remaining 
consider the great Russian retreat, the 
Italian theater of war, and operations in 
the Balkans. In each of these wide 
fields of fighting it is shown that condi- 
tions topographic helped or hindered in- 
vasion and defense. How, and why, 
this was so the author tells with a style | 
of crystal clearness. 


A FRENCH DICTIONARY FOR 
OUR SOLDIERS 

Vizetelly, Frank H., Litt.D., LL.D. The Sol- 
dier’s SerVice Dictionary of English and French 
Words and Phrases. With the nch Equivalents 
Carefully Pronounced. Pp. xii-188. New York: 
Funk é& Wagnalls Company. $1 net. Postage, 
8 cents. 

Here is a practical book embodying 
the idea of providing useful French 
phrases for our soldiers and sailors who 
may be sent to France. It is assumed that 
the person consulting it knows what he 
wants to say—in English that is—and the 
book is so devised as to enable him to | 
put his thoughts into understandable 
French with the least possible loss of time. 
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Why Tractor Makers 
Recommend Oliver 


Notice how completely 
this Oliver Plow turns 
the tall weeds to the 
bottom of the furrow 
leaving a clean field. 


Fifty years ago James Oli 


Plows to You 


The tractor maker knows how im- 
portant the plow behind his tractor is. 
His success as well as yours largely 
depends upon your getting just the 
plow that best meets your soil’s needs. 


And he knows that Oliver Tractor Plows 
assure perfect plowing. His confidence 
rests upon Oliver’s sixty 
years’ of progress that 
have made Oliver the 
plowman’s choice the 
world over. 

























He knows, too, that wher- 
ever you are, Oliver nation- 
wide service is ready to 
take immediate careof your 
requirements and as- 
sure you constant, 
maximum plow per- 
formance and results. 
2 Bottom Plow $175 
3 Bottom Plow 220 


4 Bottom Plow 310 
Plus Freight Charges 


Oliver Chilled 
Plow Works 


South Bend, 
Indiana 









plow making. Today the Oliver Works are 
“Plow Makers for the World.’” . 
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Stops the Leaks 


A Soc or 75c can of Radiator Neverleak 
stops all leaks in frora 5 to 10 min- 
utes. Simply pour it in the radiator 
and let it mix with the water, that’s 
all. No dismantling of radiator, no 
delay, no expensive $10 or $15 repairs! 


RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 


This wonderful preparation is a 
LIQUID, not a meal or cement. It 
is unlike all other preparations. It 
cannot clog the cooling system or 
cause damage in any way. We 


GUARANTEE this. 


It remains in solution with the water 
until it reaches the leak, then presto! 
It hardens over the outside of the 
leak and forms a hard, non-soluble 
coating—a permanent repair,— 
automatic, never-failing. No need to 
draw the water off later. Let Radiator 
Neverleak remain as a preventative. 
Always carry a can with you. Think of 


the convenience of having it ready, miles 
from home, with the radiator leaking badly! 


For sale by auto supply and hardware 
dealers, 50c size for radiators 4 gallons and 
under; 75c can for all radiators over 4 gal- 
lons. Sent on receipt of price if dealer 
cannot supply. 


GUARANTEED to work or money back. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
398 Ellicott St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


**Look for the 
Sunburst 
on the can” 


The 
VA NER, 
People 
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It is arranged on the general plan of a 
dictionary, all words being in one alpha- 
betical order for ready reference, the 
French equivalents for these words and 
their allied phrases being carefully pro- 
nounced according to a simple system 
based on the Continental method of 
sounding the vowels. Under each main 
word are grouped a number of sentences 
that are most likely to be of service. Thus, 
under horse we have, ‘‘ Bring up the horses,” 
with the French phrase, and under break- 
fast, ‘“Give me some breakfast, please,” in 
similar fashion. 

The book, which contains 10,000 words 
and phrases, does not aim to be a complete 
English-French dictionary, since it is 
designed for the needs of those in the 
service, but does contain all the words 
likely to be required by our men in any 
ordinary emergency, including many mili- 
tary, engineering, and other technical 
terms not to be found in any other small- 
sized dictionary. To give some idea of its 
scope, the newly arrived in a French town 
will readily find the French phrases for 
‘*Where is the hotel?” ‘‘How much do 
they cost?” ‘‘How far is it from here?” 
“Can I post a letter here?” ‘‘When will 
the train start?” ‘Give me something to 
eat,” “Please give me a ticket to,” and 
other such phrases. A novel feature of 
the book is that it defines such new words 
as Blighty, cootie, camouflage, fag, “‘to go 
West,” mack, Wipers, bully-beef, ete., as 
to which many have been in doubt. 
An appendix gives some elements of 
French grammar, the conjugations of 
verbs, irregular and defective verbs, etc. 
Three pages of French topographical 
symbols, with their English equivalents, 
will be found useful by those who have to 
study French maps. The book is small and 
portable, 614 by 4 inches, and is bound in 
workmanlike khaki cloth. 


JESUITS IN COLONIAL AMERICA 


Hug Thomas. History of the Society of 
Jesus in North America, Colonial and Federal. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Vol. II. 1645- 
1773. Large 8vo, pp., xxvi-734 six maps. $8 net. 
Postage, 30 cents. 

Between 1896 and 1902 a magnificent edi- 
tion of the “Jesuit Relations and Allied 
Documents,” in 73 volumes, was edited by 
Reuben Gold Thwaites. On the basis 
of this work, combined with other sources, 
manuscript and printed, Father Hughes 
has undertaken a history which shall 
transform into consecutive narrative the 
information contained in those sources 
relating to his order and their work ‘in 
North America. The first volume (com- 
ing down to 1645) was published in 1907, 
so that the present one is the result of ten 
years of work. It is comprehensive, 
covering the entire area from the West 
Indies and Florida through what is now 
eastern Canada. It is, moreover, ex- 
eeedingly detailed, the attempt being, 
apparently, to make it exhaustive. It 
aims, too, at being authoritative, supplying 
a rich bibliography at the beginning, and 
a summary of references to pertinent 
manuscripts and printed works at the head 
of each chapter. The paragraphs have 
convenient side-heads that at a glance 
show the topic immediately under dis- 
cussion. Besides this, the pages are 
bountifully supplied with foot-notes. In 
background and in form, therefore, the 
“History” appears attractive to the 
student and historian. Unfortunately, a 
jarring note is struck in the preface, in 
referring to criticism upon the first volume 
—and this proves to be the key-note of the 
volume itself, which is not merely an 
impatience of criticism as-such, but an 








affectation of scorn and superiority that 
at the outset raises prejudice. A careful 
and patient reading of the volume affords 
nothing to diminish and everything to 
increase the feeling that history has been 
employed as. polemic. This polemic is 
conveyed in sneer, innuendo, and care- 
fully turned phrasing. Impartiality is not 
found. For instance, use of the Bible, its 
translation into Indian languages— indeed, 
all Protestant activities—are objects of 
denunciation. This is unfortunate be- 
cause there is now no necessity for his- 
torical writing of this character. Protestant 
historians and impartial Catholic writers 
alike have recognized and have repre- 
hended the religious animosities of earlier 
ages and have frankly stated their evil 
effects when exhibited in books intended 
for general use. 


ON THE SALONIKI FRONT IN 1916 

Stebbins, E. P. At the Servian Front in Mace- 
donia. 8vo, pp. xiv-245. New York: John Lane 
Company. $1.50 net. Postage, 16 cents. 

In the voluminous literature on the 
war, Servia, ‘‘the corridor of the Balkans,” 
has had a comparatively small share. Yet 
her place in geography in the present crisis 
has been and still is crucial. Her territory 
lies in the way of the German road ‘‘from 
Berlin to the Persian Gulf.’”’ The Ger- 
man scheme for world-rule will be practi- 
cally blocked when Servia is once more 
rehabilitated. 

Mr. Stebbins in 1916 went to Saloniki, 
and thence to the front as transport officer 
for a unit of the Scottish Women’s Hos- 
pital on the Alliec front. After getting 
there he witnessed the fierce battles which 
ended with the recapture of Monastir, 
looking upon one of these from the same 
hill, and only fifty yards away from where 
the General Staff, directing operations 
(including General Serrail), stationed them- 
selves to see the fighting, besides doing his 
part in getting the hospital-tents and sup- 
plies to their places behind the lines. His 
book is a glowing tribute to all the Allies’ 
forces there concentrated. He speaks in 
terms of the highest praise of the self- 
effacement, splendid cooperation, arid mu- 
tual support afforded by each element to 
every other. And not less worthily does 
he describe the enormous difficulties which 
attend not only the actual fighting, but 
the transport, unloading, and removal of 
stores, guns, ammunition, and troops to the 
battle-front, which is now over one hundred 
miles by road from Saloniki, over roads 
that are worse than wood-trails in Maine. 
And, throughout, the intense devotion of 
the Servians—soldiers, civilians, and wo- 
men (one Servian officer had lost ten out 
of eleven members of his family!)—is in- 
directly shown to be equaled only by the 
splendid service in so many capacities 
rendered by the women of Great Britain 
attached to hospital and transport service. 

This is, then, an intensely human book, 
giving the experiences of a _ transport 
officer from the time of his appointment 
till he ends his narrative. Something is 
revealed of the cross-purposes that seem 
inevitable between headquarters of trans- 
portation and the men and experiences on 
the wharves, on the ship, on the road. He 
shows how persistence and individual 
initiative and management overcome ob- 
stacles that inhere in the nature of things 
and of the war, and also in Nature herself. 
Meanwhile the entire narrative is lightened 
up with sketches, humorous and grave, that 
show the splendid spirit, all too little 
recognized, that are hourly exhibited on 
the Servian lines—and on the long and 
hard way there. The narrative bristles 
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Diamond State Fibre Company 
-the Institution 


EARLY thirty years ago, Edward M. Taylor, founder of this business, began the making of vulcanized Fibre at Elsmere, 

Delaware. In those pioneer days, Fibre was used chiefly for washers, gaskets and for dust-guards in railway-car journals. With 
the development of electricity, the superior insulating properties of Fibre opened new and greater spheres of usefulness for this won- 
der-material. To insure uniform quality of his Fibre, and to be able to apply his high standards to all the operations in its manu- 
facture, Mr. Taylor soon acquired and déveloped the paper plant at Bridgeport, Pa., and another at West Conshohocken, Pa., 
both near Philadelphia. To accommodate customers in the Middle West, a branch factory was established in Chicago. & It fol- 
lowed as a natural sequence that the Company should engage in the manufacture of Parchment Paper, which is the same in prin- 
ciple as Vulcanized Fibre—both being cellulose fibres, hydrolized by chemical action. This development was followed by the 
manufacture of Glassine Paper, the fibres of which are mechanically hydrated. 2 The prodigious development of the Diamond-F 
institution has demonstrated the policy of producing clean, high-grade Fibre, and extending facilities to render prompt, efficient 
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service to the industries of America to have been a sound, far-sighted one. 
are our chief products. 


4 e 
Diamond- Fibre 

DIAMOND-FIBRE is a dense, horn-hard ma- 
terial of unique texture, designed to supplant for 
many purposes wood, iron, steel, brass, tin, hard 
rubber, leather and many other scarce and costly 
materials used in the electrical, automobile and a 
great variety of other industries. 

DIAMOND-FIBRE is furnished in three primal 
shapes—sheets, rods and tubes—as well as in 
numerous special forms. DIAMOND-FIBRE can 
be sawed, bored, tapped, turned, threaded, milled, 
punched, and, in short, can be machined the same 
as metal. It cannot be moulded, but may be bent 
and formed. 

A most vital feature of DIAMOND-FIBRE is 
that it is comparatively free from dust, grit, 
metal or other foreign substance. It therefore 
can be machined with greater speed on automatic 
screw machines, millers, etc., and with less wear 
and tear on edge-tools. 

DIAMOND-FIBRE gears, worms, pinions and 
sprockets are true to pitch and pitch-line. Meshed 
with other gears of metal, they silence the entire 
gear-train and prolong its life. 

Diamond Insulation and Disfico Horn Fibre, 
high-grade insulating papers, are noted for their 
dielectric strength and bending qualities. These are 
therefore in high favor with manufacturers of 
motors and armatures, where such properties are 


orp v - 

Numberless uses already exist for DIAMOND- 
FIBRE and new uses are being discovered daily. 
Perha ht now you are using some material 
which DIAMOND-FIBRE would replace at less 
cost and with better results. Our engineers and 
chemists will be glad to collaborate with yours. 


Tell us your problems. One of our representatives 
is frequently in your city. 

















Diamond-F Protective Papers 
Attractive—Sanitary —Preservative 


This is the name of a broad line of greaseproof 
and airproof protective papers in the wrapping 
and packing of meats, confectionery, desiccated 
fruits, crackers, tobaccos, block ice-cream, coffee, 
tea, lard, butter, fish, etc. 

Beginning with scrupulous selection of raw ma- 
terials, every step in the manufacturing process is 
under the watchful eye of paper specialists who 
see to it that the finished product is as near posi- 
tive perfection as modern machinery and human 
hands can make it. Pure spring-water is used in 
their manufacture, resulting in a pure cellulose 
sheet, free from metals, waxes, oils and other 
foreign material. 

The most important of Diamond-F papers are 
Glassine, -Greaseproof (Imitation Picckewet), 
Vegetable Parchment and Parchmoid. They are 
furnished bleached, semi-bleached, unbleached, 
embossed and colored in the form of sheets, rolls 
and circles. 

Diamond-F Parchmoid for wrapping butter 
does away with waxed paper and vegetable parch- 
ment, with one less wrapping. Water rolls off. 
Color of butter shows through. Diamond-F Filter 
Paper, for use in chemical laboratories, etc., is 
U. S. Government-tested. 


Bakers, confectioners, florists, meat- packers, 
fruit-packers, manufacturers of coffee, tea, cocoa, 
soap, tobacco, and electrical apparatus find 
Diamond-F Protective Papers almost indispensa- 
ble. These papers are also extensively used for 
containers in place of tin, cardboard, etc. 

Ask your jobber for Protective Papers bearing 
the Diamond-F trade-mark on each ream or roll. 
If he cannot supply you, write us direct. 


Diamond State Fibre Company 


Bridgeport, Pa. (Near Philadelphia) 


P. S.—Celoron and Condensite-Celoron are two remarkable new water-resisting materials 
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The Body Styles and Prices f.o.b. Cleveland 
E Five Passenger Touring . .. . $1985 

Four Passenger Touring . . . $1985 

Four Passenger Victoria Elite . $2155 


“ Two Passenger Touring Roadster $2255 
i I St Enclosed Bodies 
Custom-Built to suit 
purchaser 


Economical Car 























































Qt NOW the owner of 
a superlatively good car 
owned a large car, expensive to 
operate. 

And the owner of a small car 
owned a cheap car—also expen- 
sive to operate. 

The Templar is not merely 
light in weight, and moderate in 
size, it is also superlative in 
quality, and therefore inexpen- 
sive to operate. 

It is luxuriantly comfortable. 

It is the most completely 
equipped car in America. 

And it has a smooth, lively, 
powerful motor, Templar built, 
which gives this quality car 
quality performance. 

It is the rich man’s demand— 
Quality and Economy. 

It is the poor man’s need— 
Economy and Quality. 

It is the wise dealer’s 
opportunity. 
Write to us. 




































The Superfine Small Car 
Specifications 
Templar Top-Valve Motor—Posi- Vanadium. Rear, shafts, Chrome- 
tively lubricated, over-head valve Vanadium, differential, .05 nickel 
action—enclosed for silence. Tung- steel, Bock Bearings. 












sten steel valves. Springs — half elliptic front and 
Counter-balanced crankshaft. rear. Chrome-Vanadium, bushed 
Full aluminum crank case. with “‘Nigrum” oilless bearings. ‘ 
118 inch wheelbase. Transmission—Nickel steel gears. 
32x4-inch Goodyear cord tires. -40 carbon steel shaft operating on 


Axles—front, .35 carbon steel steer- New Departure ball bearings. 
fing knuckles and arms. Chrome- Choice of three standard a 


The Templar. Motors Corporation 
2400 Istead St., Lakewood 
land, Ohio 


























with tributes to officers and men, singled 
out for praise and description so complete 
as to make of them almost personal 
acquaintances. 

Not the least significant is the intense 
hostility between Allies and Bulgars, 
because of the latter’s savagery, making 
their meeting duels to the death. How 
deadly that is. let the following extract 
indicate. A wounded Bulgarian was 
brought into the hospital one day. Mr. 
Stebbins asked a Servian major about it: 


***T thought no quarter was being given 
by either Servian or Bulgar.’ ‘Oh, that 
man is not a true Bulgar. He comes 
from that strip of country running down 
to Sofia which formed part of old Servia.’ 
. . - But we had a true Bulgarian, an 
officer, brought in wounded one day. They 
first took him into the officers’ ward. But 
every Servian officer who could started 
getting out of bed. They refused to remain 
in the same tent with a Bulgarian. And 
it was not the Servian officers only. A 
severely wounded French colonel . . . said 
he would rather die than remain for an 
instant in the same tent as a Bulgarian. 
. . . The French had had a bit of a check 
fighting up at Florina, and his regiment 
had borne the brunt of it. The Bulgarians 
by all accounts had butchered all the 
wounded, so there was something to be 
said for the French colonel.” 


Here is a description of the battle-field 
of Kajmaktealan, after one of the bloodiest 
struggles of the campaign, won by the 
Servians: 

‘Here the damage done was terrific, 
and both trenches and ground behind 
them are littered with dead Bulgars, while 
in many cases all signs of a trench are 
obliterated. Here a whole line of 
Bulgars was “either mown down or killed 
by gas-shells, and lie in every conceivable 
position. At a distance they look as if 
they were asleep, but from their tattered 
clothing as one approaches one knows 
that their sleep is the sleep of death and 
that the death has been a violent and 
bloody one.” 


The details which follow deal with the 
appearance of these men as seen at close 
quarters when the eagles had already 
begun their horrid feast. The hideous 
sights are only too graphically described. 
The book closes with the following tribute 
to the Servians: 

“It was the fighting Servians who 
stormed dread Kajmaktcalan, one of the 
finest feats of the campaign; it was the 
Servians who forced the passage of the 
Cherna, and carried successively the rocky 
heights of the -Chuke Mountains. We 
may all admiringly reecho the remark of 
the French colonel among the first to 
enter Monastir, ‘It is thanks to the 
Servians that we have won Monastir.’”’ 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE AND DEMOC. 
RACY IN EUROPE 

Cestre, Charles (Docteur-es-Lettres). France, 
England, and European Democracy. §8vo, pp. 
xxii-354. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 
net. Postage, 24 cents. 

Written by a French doctor and pro- 
fessor in literature, crowned by the French 
Academy, and translated by a professor 
in the University of California, this book 
is a statement of England’s contribution to 
the cause of democracy and somewhat less 
of a tribute to France’s help. It will seem 
somewhat strange to American readers to 
discover a patriotic Frenchman paying 
such hearty homage to English political 
development as to concede that, even in 
some of the wars against France, England 
was battling for human liberties. 

Of course, one aim is to defend the 
course of both countries in the present war 
against the Teutons. But this is not done 














on the basis of the varicolored ‘‘ books.” 
It is rather by a survey, showing that the 
two lands separated by the English Channel 
have been for centuries converging in their 
ideas respecting man’s rights like the two 
branches of the top of the letter Y and then 
uniting in the same course as illustrated in 
the staff of the same letter. Not that 
each has contributed equally and the same 
element. “England is the mother of 
liberty, France the mother of equality.” 
Each took over something from the other 
and developed according to its own genius 
not only its own but its neighbor’s ideal. 
In France “liberty” becomes more abso- 
lute, in England ‘‘equality’’ develops 
toward social reform. Under the three 
notions of liberty, equality, and individu- 
alism, the eonception of the ‘‘rights of 
man” unfolds into that of the ‘‘rights of 
nations.” The history of Great Britain 
shows her most frequently in her wars 
opposed to the power that aimed at over- 
weening might and subversion of human 
and national rights. Thus from 1588 to 
1815 Great Britain guarded the principle 
of the balance of power first against Spain, 
then against France under Louis XIV. and 
Napoleon. Now normally she is against 
Hohenzollern ana Hapsburg. Between 
1815 and 1870 Great Britain and France 
helped Greece against the Turk, created 
and guaranteed Belgium, assisted Italian 
unity, and uttered her sympathy with the 
Magyarsand the Poles. In 1870 England’s 
policy was that of ‘‘splendid isolation,” 
from which she emerged in the “‘Entente 
Cordiale”’ of 1904, resulting in the defeat 
of Germany in 1906 (Algeciras) and 1911 
(the Panther episode). 

The pacific course of Great Britain 

toward Germany in the diplomatic ex- 
change concerning the building of fleets, 
her conciliatory efforts (especially between 
1910 and 1914), are briefly told, while the 
German emperor is exhibited as the con- 
sistent opponent of measures designed to 
blunt preparation for war. Moreover, 
Wilhelm II. constantly endeavored to de- 
tach Great Britain from the Entente. In 
all this the English Government is shown 
as going to the limit of conciliation in the 
endeavor to satisfy legitimate German 
desires, with no suspicion of, indeed almost 
a reprehensible blindness to, Teutonic 
ambitions. The unfolding of English 
individualism as against German ‘‘State- 
ism,” the ‘‘imperialism of exnansion’”’ and 
“union imperialism,’ and the modern 
English spirit as exemplified in her litera- 
ture, are treated in separate chapters. And 
then comes the ‘‘Conclusion: What the 
English Have Done, What They Are 
Doing,” a splendid pean of praise to the 
governmental, industrial, social, and in- 
dividual services of the British people at 
home and in the colonies since the war 
opened. 
’ This is good reading at this time for 
Americans who are still living in the times 
of the Revolutionary War. We do not 
fully realize that the English Fleet for 
years and now the British armies are 
standing between us and a relentless foe 
who has promised ‘‘to stamd no nonsense 
from Americans after the war.’’ We need 
to develop a heartiness of sympathy and a 
wealth of cordiality for British tars and 
Tommies at least approximating that we 
feel for the poilu, and this volume should 
help us do it with a clear conscience. 





Should Be Done Oftener.—Movie Epi- 
TOR (to assistant)—“‘ We can’t film a play 
of this character. Return the author his 
obscenario.’’— Boston Transcript. 








Society Brand. Clothes 


They are 


Chicago 




















At church, in society, in business, every- 
where—Society Brand Clothes. 


portioned to fit all types of men without 
tedious measurings and fittings. 


For your guide and safeguard rely on the 
Society Brand label. It is the pledge of the makers. 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN, Makers 
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UNG MEN AND MEN WHO STAY YOUN 


ae 


authoritative in style and pro- 


In Canada, Society Brand Clothes, Limited 
New York Montreal 


Invariably correct for all ages. 
Society Brand Clothes typify the 
modern trend toward youthful- 
ness, in business, in thought 
and in dress. 
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Pennsylvania 


AUTO 


Hime: what happens when a high-quality casing 

















and an inferior tube become running mates: 
The tube, incapable of resistance, permits many 
lacerations of the casing to develop into blowouts. 


It quickly succumbs to the least abrasion inside the 
casing, usually tearing beyond saving. 


It soon puts out of commission a casing that other- 
wise would give satisfactory service. 





Moving pictre tet of “Ton Tested The Pennsylvania Auto Tube ‘‘Ton Tested,’’ with 
Bake ing sooring ca,” Te its guaranteed tensile strength of 1% tons to the 
Lb square inch, gives the greatest resistance to ordinary 
blowout causes. 


It will not tear, even when seriously injured, be- 
yond the immediate location of the cut, owing to the 
remarkable strength and wearing quality of its tremen- 
dously tough but highly-resilient stock. 


And this toughness enables the ‘‘Ton Tested’’ Tube 
to indefinitely withstand wear, tear, and long-service 
friction in the casing. 


Extreme heating up and cooling down, though long 
continued, will not deteriorate the stock. 





















Tube holding | crated car end "plat 


Sormin 
=a pounds—without sli ight- 
me nahn ange ne aan 






















It can be carried as a spare indefi- 
nitely without checking, cracking, or 
weakening at the folds or corners. 
Exposure to light and air does not 
harm it. 


And it is backed by the name of 
the maker—the Pennsylvania Rubber 


Company. Ask for it by name. 
Should a dealer represent a so-called 
‘*special’’ brand as the equal of the 
‘*Ton Tested,’’ ask him who actually 
made the offered substituce. 


The ‘*Ton Tested”’ Tube, with its 
tremendous service values, costs no 
more than ordinary tubes. 











Makers of Vacuum Cup Tires 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Through the United States and Canada 
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AMP poetry differs from the verse of 

the trenches only in degree; those who 
write it have experienced the discomforts 
of war without feeling the thrill of its 
ardors and its dangers. - Most of it, unlike 
tha poetry of the trenches, deals exclusivaly 
with war-themes—perhaps the writers 
have not yet had enough of the grim 
realities of conflict to see relief in exercises 
of pure beauty; but of a host of camp 
bards one rises compellingly to the fore- 
front, Private Charles Divine, of the 
27th Division, U.S. A., stationed at Camp 
Wadsworth, S.C. A sort of camp Kipling, 
he is sometimes grave, sometimes gay, 
but always cheerful. From the appro- 
priately named Gas Attack, the weekly 
organ of the New York Division at Camp 
Wadsworth, we take these vers2s: 


THE IMPATIENT SOLDIER 


By CHARLES DIVINE, AMBULANCE Co. 108 


“A soldier has been defined as a man who has 
an insatiable desire to go anywhere else.’’—Major 
General O’Ryan. 


Something calls—and I want to go over. 
I want to go over where comrades have led: 
From these white cotton-fields and the sweet- 
smelling clover 
To roads where the flowers of battle are red. 


Here, friendly highways companion your noontide, 
Sunshine a-spatter on still, forest lanes 
Fields hushed in beauty when night floods the 
noontide— 
And ponchos and shelter whenever it rains. 


There, roads are shattered and young lads around 
them, 
Bullets will spatter instead of the sun, 
And up from the byways limp those who have 
found them, 
And back from the highways the ghosts of men 
run. 


Yet I want to go over—a soldier's impatient; 
This horrible vise is a heart leaping hot, 

Regardless of fate or the shell-hole adjacent, 
And trying to get there until he is “got.” 


His nature would baffle court martial or jury; 
A-roving, a-yearning, go somewhere he must. 
God fashioned him out of a glorious fury, 
A handful of dust . . . and the wanderlust. 


Something calls—yes, I smell every cluster of 
clover, 
I see here the meadows, each blossom is gay . . . 
And the song of the wind—but I want to go over. 
It calls, and I want to go over to-day! 


Realism, humor, and poetic beauty all 
find a place in these verses: 


THE MOONLIGHT SCRUBBERS 


By CHARLES DIVINE 


Far down the vistaed, tent-lined street, 
From Blue Ridge Mountains pours the sweet, 
Night-kissed bouquet of oak and pine 

That stings the head like potent wine. 

Here soldiers sit bent over tubs 

And wash their clothes with rhythmic rubs. 
Through leaves, white tipped, each open space, 
Floods moonlight, patterned songs, and lace; 

A silver hush on moon-sprayed ground 
Breathes music sweeter than a sound. 
Where beauty is, are loves, desires, 
Night's vague and vibrant softness fires; 





Adventures brighten in the South 

Where romance calls from full-lipped mouth— 
And see! the lifted arms hang still, 

A moment’s doubt that guns can kill. 

Then scrubbing hands forget the night: 

“Who's got the soap? The grease sticks tight!"’ 


Here is our private in quite a different 
mood, but equally effective: 


THE ROAD TO TOWN 
By CHARLES DIVINE 


The road to town is young with Spring, 
And brave with new green grasses, 

And how my heart goes venturing 
With every lad that passes. 


For here my lover left so gay, 
And on his lips was laughter, 

But I—I turned my head away, 
I couldn't follow after. 


Tho, gipsy heart to gipsy heart, 
I've shared his every byway, 
His roads and kisses—oh! to part 

On such a golden highway! 


But now he’s gone the road to town— 
Oh, God! the lilac’s blooming !— 

And from the town the ships go down 
To where the guns are booming. 


The road to town is young with Spring, 
And green with new green grasses; 
Oh, lad, my heart goes venturing 
With each of you that passes. 


From another number of The Gas Attack 
we cull this significant little thought: 


IT TAKES SO LITTLE 
By CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR., 
Division Headquarters Troop hk 


It takes so little to make us glad, 'F 
Just a cheering clasp of a friendly hand, 
Just a word from one who can understand; 
And we finish the task we long had planned, 
And we lose the doubt, and the fear we had— 
So little it takes to make us glad. 


Sergeant John Pierre Roche has privately 
printed his random verses in a trim little 
volume called ‘‘Rimes in Olive Drab.” 
Like Private Divine, the Sergeant can be 
humorous, thoughtful, and poetic. Let 
us take an example of his first quality: 


“YOU WERE SO WHITE, SO SOFT” 
By SERGEANT JOHN PIERRE ROCHE 
I knew your gentle touch 
Through all those many years— 


Unheeding then, but now 
How memory endears 


ag That golden span of time 


And makes me wish anew 
That, since you could not come, 
I might have stayed with you. 


We said good-by, and yet 

I went without a thought 
Of what my going meant, 

Or how you held me taut; 
And yet the thought of you 

Each night repose defeats— 
Oh, would I knew again 

The luxury of sheets! 








Growing thoughtful over the price we 
have to pay to make the world safe both 
for democracy and art he writes: 


TO A VIOLINIST 
(Now a “buck private’’) 
By SERGEANT JOHN PIERRE ROCHE 


The throbbing tone of a violin 
With the tingling thrill of the concert-hall, 
Played to a group in a trooper’s tent, 
To ears attuned to a bugle-call; 
A melody wrung by his fleeting bow 
With master touch and facile ease, 
To wing its way through the flapping walls— 
A Kreisler Caprice—his ‘‘ Viennese."’ 


As his fingers stop on the lilting strings 
To touch a note to glowing life, 

It seems to be unthinking waste 
To pledge this gift in futile strife— 

A genius risked against a shell, 
A talent thrown without a thought 

On scales now bent with human weight— 
Is peace to be so dearly bought? 


Guard duty, the blackness and loneliness 
of the night,-set him speculating on the 
future: 

ON GUARD 


By SERGEANT JOHN PIERRE ROCHE 


A cloudless sky of peaceful stars 
Above a camp in tranquil rest; 
The keen wind stirs the pine-trees, 
And the white road stretches on 
Like a path to the warring world. 
Halt! Who goes there? 

Was it nothing but the wind? 
There is a shadow on the grass 
And the crunch of brush underfoot. 


Advance, friend, and be recognized! 


Let us see the Future's face: 
See if it is friend or foe; 

Let us tear its mask away— 
If this is Fate, then tell us so! 


In his new book, ‘“‘A Banjo at Armaged- 
don” (George H. Doran, New York), 
Burton Braley gives us a camp picture: 


AROUND THE FIRE 
By BERTON BRALEY 


When we've finished washing the plates of tin, 
When the darkness falls and the gang comes in, 
That's the time when the tales and the talk begin 
In the circle about the fire; 
The talk of the way the day was spent, 
Of the things we did and the roads we went, 
Of pleasant ventures that brought content 
And sated the heart's desire. 


The pipes are lighted, the fellows sit 
Or sprawl about as the shadows flit, 
And there is freedom of thought and wit 
Till the light of the embers dims; 
And then comes singing—from foolish tunes 
Of “pretty maidens"’ and ‘‘kindly moons,” 
To old, old songs like your mother croons, * 
Soft lullabies—or hymns. 


The night breeze rustles the leaves above, 
And we talk of the things we are fondest of, 
The men we like and the girls we love, 

Who make life worth the fight. 
Till the ash grays over the glowing coals 
And the spirit of drowsiness controls, 
And each man into his blanket rolls, 

With the sleepy word, ‘“‘Good-night'"’ 
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fs Fire Protection required by 


government munition plants, is your 
safest building specification. Therefore, aaa 
roug ‘enestra 
specify Fenestra Solid Steel Windows, — <aer.nhite daslitht penatrain 
Daylight flooding every niche and “"™™""*™™ 
corner, thus increasing efhiciency and decreasing accident 
possibilities, is another insistent requirement. Therefore, specify 
Fenestra Solid Steel Windows. Perfect ventilation is a further and 
conclusive reason. Proofs and details await your request at 


Detroit Steel Products Company 


3501 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 


: Fenestra Operators are designed and built with Fenestra sash—they are not merely an attachment. Easy, quick and sure in their work, they satisfy 
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Says the Car-Builder: 


“Only we whose task is designing and 
building that highly perfected, powerful thing 
—the modern motor-car—can fully appreciate 
what it means to have at our disposal such a 
material as Lynite. 


**Few factors in developing and refining the 
automobile deserve a more prominent place. 


“In the well-built car, you’ll find Lynite 
doing many jobs better than they have ever 
been done. Over forty different parts are now 
made of it. 


Lightness 


“One of the biggest and most per- 
plexing problems in car building has been 
to get rid of excess weight. Every pound 
that isn’t necessary for strength and 
safety boosts the gasoline bills, shortens 
tire-life, adds to wear and tear and 
handicaps flexibility. 


“In the pistons, surplus weight is 
particularly undesirable. Here a slight 
difference in weight—a matter of ounces 
—makes a big difference in the way the 
car performs. 


“Lynite is extremely light—three 
times as light as cast-iron. This is the 
principal reason for its use in so many 
parts, including such vital ones as 
cylinder-castings and pistons. 


Strength 


“It’s easy enough to make a light 
metal. But to make one with both light- 
ness and strength is another proposition. 


“Lynite can be made as strong and 
enduring as cast-iron. You don’t have 
to take my word for that, either, for it 
has stood more than three years’ use in 
thousands of cars and has been remark- 
ably successful in airplane piston service 
—the test of tests. 


Heat-Conductivity 


“In the pistons, Lynite has another 
big advantage—its ability to conduct 
heat twice as fast as cast-iron. Because 
the heat flows from it so rapidly, the 
head of a Lynite Piston remains com- 
paratively cool long after that of a cast- 
iron piston would have become red-hot.”’ 


The Aluminum Castings Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 














‘*Here’s one thing about: this car which 
should convince you its builder was after per- 
formance and your satisfaction above every- 
thing else—and that’s the use of Lynite in 
the pistons and other parts. Do you think 
he would have spent the higher price for 
Lynite, if he didn’t think it worth the differ- 
ence in the cost over cast-iron ? 


**There are a lot of reasons why it’s worth 
it. Jumpin. We’ll take a ride and see. 


Flexibility 
**How about that for quick getaway ? 
Just a touch and she’s off. Light-weight 
Lynite Pistons turn the trick. A light 
piston is bound to start more readily 
from a dead stop than a heavy one. 


*““Now we’ll slow her down. Slow— 
slower—there, how’s that for crawling 
on high? Light-weight Lynite again 
you see. 


‘*We’ll let her crawl till we strike that 
hill ahead, so you can see how she climbs 
from a slow start. Here we go—right 
straight up on high. No grunting—no 
knocking. You couldn’t get up here 
with heavy cast-iron pistons in the en- 
gine unless you threw her into second. 


Quiet-Running 
**You’ll notice you can hardly hear the 
engine and that there’s little or no 
vibration. That’s because cutting down 
piston-weight has gotten rid of a great 
part of the pound and shock that come 
at the end of each piston stroke. 


‘““Makes a lot of difference in the 
pleasure you get out of driving, doesn’t 
it? And it makes just as biga difference 
in wear and tear on the car. 


Freedom from Carbon 


**There’s another thing Lynite Pistons 
do for you, too, and that’s to keep the 
engine carbon-free. Carbon, as you know, 
is simply oil that’s been burned on the 
head of a red-hot piston. Because they 
stay much cooler than cast-iron, Lynite 
Pistons practically do away with carbon 
troubles.”’ 


The Aluminum Castings Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Says the Car-Dealer: 
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arvia 
Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust- 












PUBLIC ROADS 


Wibereas, It is essential that all 
thetransportation facilities of the 
on oe should be brought to the 
hest state of efficiency in 
order that -stuffs may 
moved most economically from 
the farm to the market, that 
manufactured products 
moved at the lowest cost from 
the factory to the consumer; and, 






















Lincoln Highway east of Greensburg, Pa., treated 
with “* Tarvia-B.” 


Good Roads to the 


Rescue of the Nation! 


UR industrial and military mobiliza- 

tion has overwhelmed the railroads. 
Embargoes, a desperate expedient to re- 
lieve the glut, are incessant embarrass- 
ments to shippers. 
Even the Government cannot get its freight 
through. In some railroad yards the 
wrecking-derricks are used to get particu- 
lar cars out of the jam by lifting them 
bodily from the side-tracks to the main- 
line. Switch-yards get so full that the 
main-lines are blocked by waiting 
trains. 
But in those sections where long level 
routes of good roads connect the cities, 
motor-trucks are accomplishing marvels 
of long-distance transportation. 
More and more New England is de- 
livering to New York that way, and the 
Boston Post-Road hums with the endless 
procession of heavy trucks. 


Detroit is sending great caravans all the 









‘Wibereas, The public highways 
offer a |. Prompt, and eco- 
nomi means to supplement 
trans: pation by rail and water; 
ther 


Bett tin That the prom 
improvement of our pabehs bigh- 














ways is important and shoul 
forwarded in every proper way. 
—Resolution adopted at War 
Convention of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United 
tates. 











way to the seaboard, and that isa feat 
because all the roads are not good. 
And one impassable mile in the journey is 
enough to clog the whole line. Keep the 
roads good! Make them fit for the new 
traffic! That should be the watchword! 
Construct and treat your roads with 
Tarvia. It will make them not only 
automobile-proof, but motor-truck-proof. 
Its use will exclude frost and rain and 
make an a//-the-year-round road. It saves 
labor in replacements and repairs. 
The use of Tarvia will insure good roads 
at the lowest possible cost. 

Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as 
road authorities, The Barrett Company has organized 
a Special Service Department, which keeps up to the 
minute on all road problems. If you will write to the 
nearest office regarding road conditions or problems in 
your vicinity the matter will have the prompt atten- 
tion of experienced engineers. This service is free for 
the asking. If you want better roads and lower taxes 
this Department can greatly assist you. 
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Harrisburg Pike near Cane. O., built with 
“ Tarvia-X,” 1915 


Boston Post- wea Connecticut section—treated 
* Tarvia-B.” 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





STETTINIUS, “MASTER WORKMAN,” - 


BUYER FOR UNCLE SAM’S ARMY 





VEN his office-boy admits that Ed- 

ward R. Stettinius can do his job a 
little better than he can—and that’s 
“some admission” for an office-boy. 
That’s the way it goes, too, all along the 
line, through clerks and bookkeepers to 
directors and owners., All admit that 
Stettinius is just a bit more competent 
than themselves—and that’s some ad- 
mission for directors, too. Stettinius 
knows every detail of his office, and is 
familiar with the methods of all his expert 
subordinates. Business men call him the 
‘*master workman.” 

Stettinius is the man who spent $10,- 
000,000 for arms and ammunition and food 
and clothing for the French and British 
armies in the field, and he did this so 
satisfactorily for both buyer and seller 
that when Uncle Sam took a hand in the 
war he was made surveyor-general of all 
his army purchases, or, as Secretary 
Baker more comprehensively describes the 
job, he is “‘in charge of the procurement 
and production of all supplies for the five 
army bureaus—ordnance, quartermaster, 
signal, engineer, and medical.’”’ And now 
Mr. Stettinius has been added to the newly 
created War-Council. 

When the announcement of the Presi- 
dent’s selection for the big post of war- 
buyer was cabled abroad Lord Northcliffe 
—himself' something of a genius in the 
publishing line—received the news with 
this comment: 

‘*He is easily the ablest’ business organ- 
izer in the ranks of the Allies or the 
enemy.” 

When Great Britain called to the colors 
nearly a million men the problem of pro- 
viding them with shoes, guns, and powder 
immediately arose, and, says a writer in 
The Nation’s Business: 


While capacity could be developed, 
frenzied purchases had to be made in 
other lands. So in a night, almost, the 
markets of the United States were nearly 
overwhelmed. Groups of military men 
hurried from London on their journey to 
New York. They were buyers for the 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery. Arrived 
in the United States, they began bidding 
against one another, Last April and later, 
American officers went through a similar 
procedure. 

Speculating persons, mostly front, with 
little money but much rhetoric, greeted the 
Englishmen like old friends. The contracts 
they gained were sold at a large profit to 
manufacturers, who were taking contracts 
themselves at unparalleled figures. Hotels 
in New York were filled to the roofs with 
sellers and purchasers. 

Two countries were being injured. Great 
Britain was paying double prices and treble 
prices for its necessities, because Dover 
is just over the channel from Calais and 
the Prussians had already crossed the 
Belgian frontier. The British injury 


could be computed in money. Two dollars 
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were being spent, or three dollars, when a 
dollar would have been enough. 

The damage to America, prospectively, 
was social and industrial, as well as finan 
cial. Normal business was approaching a 
collapse. Prices were booming like the 
batteries of the Huns. Instrumentalities 
were leaving the ways of peace and going 
headlong on the road to war. Business 
America was being forgotten by America 
in the orgy of profits with which Mars 
now tempted the neutral world. 

London saw its own interest and changed 
its program by turning to the house of 
Morgan, which had been financing En- 
gland’s purchases in the United States. 
The Morgans were made commercial 
agents of the British Government, which 
meant that they were to do the British 
buying in this country, on a commission, 
and were to arrange for- the payments 
in the best way they could. 


By degrees something like stability 
returned to the markets of America, but 
the task of the Morgan concern proved 
enormous. They were bankers and money- 
lenders and not manufacturers nor mer- 
chants, and so they looked about for 
some one to represent them in the British 
buying in this country. They chose 
Edward R. Stettinius, then president of 
the Diamond Match Company, and his 
task began to grow, for very shortly after- 
ward the contract for the buying for France 
was included in the arrangements. Mr. 
Stettinius was to give three or four hours 
a day to his task, but, says the writer in 
The Nation’s Business: 


Instead, he gave the whole day and part 
of the night. There were definite things 
to be accomplished. Buying in itself was 
only a fraction of the task. Prices, it was 
true, had to be reasonable, the world at 
war with itself. But there had to be things 
that could be purchased. So production 
came into the problem, and transporta- 
tion, and the expulsion of the brokers. 
Labor was also an element in the general 
situation. What use could be found for a 
factory if there were no workers in the 
vicinity? Or no houses in which they could 
live were they brought from a distance? 

Mills and shops, many of them, had to 
be enlarged. Forges of peace were to be 
transformed into forges of war. Raw 
materials were necessary and had to be 
obtained for the weapons of the battle. 
And more important, nationally, than 
anything else, the business of this country 
had to be maintained and saved from 
demoralization. 

The first aim of Mr. Stettinius was to 
choose a reliable and able staff. He called 
to his assistance a small number of eminent 
manufacturers, engineers, and lawyers— 
young men, who had dealt with large 
matters. These are the men, toilers 
themselves, who call their old chief ‘‘a 
master workman.” The lawyers among 
them say that Stettinius can take a long 
and technical contract and find its hidden 
flaws and ambiguities, if any there be, 
with unerring accuracy. Buyers who 
helped him, specialists in metals, chemicals, 
and so on, discovered that he was a versa- 
tile specialist himself. They placed their 
questions before him, not only because he 
was their leader but also in the knowledge 
that he could assist them. He would turn 
from one to another, and from acid to 
cotton Jint, from steel billets to shells, 
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-AutoStrop Razors 


went with them 


When your boy has an AutoStrop Razor with him 
at the front, you know that he will not lack for 
shaving comfort. 

No matter how. far he is away or how long he 
may stay he doesn’t depend on getting back to 
camp for new blades to be sure of a clean shave. 
The AutoStrop razor is its own base of supplies. 
The twelve blades in the kit will give at least five 
hundred clean shaves. 

It is the only razor 
that sharpens its own blades 
It keeps them free from rust and is always ready. 
It doés not have to be taken apart to clean or to 
strop—absolutely self-contained and self-maintain- 
ing—a complete shaving outfit. 



















The Military Kit 
complete with 
Trench Mirror————>- 








To Dealers 
Write to us for full 
particulars about our 
30-day approval plan, 
which has proved so 
successful. 










AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 
345 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London Paris Toronto 
On sale all over the world 
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Much of the beauty and many 
of the individual comforts the 
architect will develop from sug- 
gestions that you and your family 
have already formulated. Your 
most helpful and effective ideas, 
however, will be evolved only 
after your first consultations wita 
him have brought you a stimu- 
lating new fund of information 
on the wonderful art of home- 
building. 
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Especially will you be aston- 
ished at the importance of elec- 
trical equipment in the success 
of a modern home. 


Be Guided by Your 
Architect 


Your architect has the advantage 
of professional training in both 
the art and construction phases 
of architecture. He bears the 
real responsibility for making 
your home livable. All of your 
suggestions are negligible in 
number compared with the thou- 
sand and one details he takes 
care of without a question. 
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But remember that your en- 
couragement and co-operation 
aregratifying and inspiring to him. 
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My When Your Architect 
| Begins the Plans, Have a Talk With 


Your Electrical Contractor 





ea HOME is made by its beauty, its comforts, 
its associations. You, your architect and the 
4 builders will create the first and second of 
I these. The third is the gift of Life and Time. 


The Work of the 
Electrical Contractor 


Inform yourself in the matter of 
electrical equipment. Talk with 
your electrical contractor and 
have him give you an exact 
definition of the electrical possi- 
bilities of your home-to-be—of 
course, electric lighting is a mere 
beginning. 

Then say to your architect that 
you wish him to be liberal in his 
electrical budget—that you want 
your home to have all present- 
day electrical advantages and an 
installation which will anticipate 
therapidly expanding application 
of electric current and power to 
domestic uses. 

The architect will plan for 
electricity, but the electrical con- 
tractor will interpret the plans— 
will carry the responsibility of 
correct installation. The co- 
operation ofthese two technically 
trained men will give you com- 
plete electrical service and satis- 
faction. To enjoy continuous 
satisfaction in that service, see 
toit that none of your electrical 
work, even of minor importance, 
is entrusted to any but a quali- 
fied electrical contractor. 








ECCO Pea WIRE 


The Electric Cable Company, 10 East 43rd Street, New York City 
Makers of Ecco Wire for every purpose where rubber-covered wire is used. 
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without losing a moment in giving his mind 
a new adjustment. 

Memory, of course, explains in part the 
power of this very uncommon man. Thus 
prices, past and present, of all the articles, 
few or many, with which he is concerned, 
are fixtin his mind. He refers to no papers 
when talking with contractors or sub- 
ordinates and so bscomes impressive and 
gives emphasis to the respect that is 
accorded him by all. 


At the end of the year Stettinius was 
made a partner in the Morgan concern, 
and now his acquaintance with men is as 
wide as the American continent, and also 
embraces a good part of Europe. And in 
this there is much to his advantage, for it 
is his custom to call Boston, Pittsburg, 
Chicago, or Cincinnati on the long-dis- 
tance telephone and talk intimately con- 
cerning business or contracts that may be 
under way. 

Of his personal characteristics The 


Nation’s Business says: 





He is likable and human—a mathe- 
matical astronomer, or a physicist who 
plays golf, laughs, talks to children, 
sees the winter red-bird on a garden 
picket, a splash of high color against the 
snow; reads politics, now with amuse- 
ment, again with concern, and keeps 
anchored to the world. 

A natural trader, he is described by 
those who have watched his methods—the 
gift of negotiation possibly being an in- 
heritance from his father, who was active 
with steamboats on the Mississippi River. 
Born in St. Louis, fifty-two years ago, he 
grew up there and was educated there by 
the Jesuit fathers. A century ago Bishop 
Dubourg rented a one-story stone resi- 
dence and established a classical school 
among the French, Indians, and Germans, 
of Missouri. 

The school at last became a university, 
with large buildings and a great library. 
Here it was that Edward R. Stettinius, as 
child and youth, learned to be obedient 
and diligent and to respect authority. 


Not much that is authoritative has been 
written about Stettinius. He talks little 
and seldom about himself. Only one 
biographical sketch was ever published 
with the full sanction of the subject, and 
it was less than one hundred words long. 
One of the sentences that used up nearly a 
tenth of the limited space stated that ‘‘he 
was actively engaged in business for nine 
years.” The writer in The Nation’s Busi- 
ness, continuing, says: 


That was in St. Louis. Then he re- 
moved to Chicago. He was twenty-six 
years old. Wheat, rising and falling, up 
in the morning and down in the afternoon, 
opened before him a road gay with images 
and full of song. Whether he lost or won 
the world has never learned. His written 
history, which, so far, has been nothing 
but bones, and few at that, really starts 
when he was secretary and treasurer of a 
small] steam-boiler concern. 

The panic of 1892 came on immediately 
and the secretary and treasurer met the 
crisis by adding bookkeeping and order- 
soliciting, and, perhaps, office-sweeping, 
to his tasks of the day and hour. 

But, panies do end and skies of gloom turn 
clear. The Sterling Boiler Company, for 
that was the name of the firm, Ohio C. 
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Barber, president, sailed on and on, after 
the rough gale from the north became a 
warm zephyr from the south, with Stet- 
tinius at the wheel as general manager. 

There were years of creative and organ- 
izing toil, followed by growth and an ex- 
cellent standing in trade, whereupon the 
Sterling Company was merged with the 
Babcock & Wilcox Company, one Jf the 
largest corporations of its type in the world. 
Mr. Stettinius was elected vice-president 
of the consolidated concern. 

Bankers, meanwhile, had been observing 
him—Chicago bankers, and those of them 
in particular who were large owners of the 
Diamond Match Company. Eleven years 
ago, Mr. Stettinius, a master of metals and 
an expert in machinery, went into matches, 
and, being young and Mr. Barber, the 
founder of the business, being well on in 
years, was given the management of the 
company’s seven factories, of its 180,000 
acres of California timber-land, of its 
northwestern logging road, of its chemical 
works, of its mills for the making of paste- 
board, and of its manufactories and busi- 
ness in Great Britain, Germany, Switzer- 
land, South Africa, Peru, Chile, Brazil, 
and the Philippine Islands. 

At the end of three years he was chosen 
president of the corporation. And it 
was from: this office that the house of 
Morgan took him when it sought a buyer 
for the British Government. 

The purchases made by Mr. Stettinius 
for the Allies totaled not far from four 
billion dollars. His work for other nations 
ceased when the United States entered 
the war against the Prussians. 





A WORKING VISIT WITH THE SMITH 
COLLEGE GIRLS AT GRECOURT 
“THEY are as hard as nails and as 

happy as clams!”’ 

Sounds like it might be a bunch of cow- 
boys or a college football team in training, 
doesn’t it? It isn’t. It is simply an ap- 
parently very truthful, concise, and first- 
hand description of the physical and men- 
tal condition of the Smith College Unit 
at Grecourt, in a badly wrecked part of 
France. A writer for the New York 
Evening Sun passed a week with the girls, 
during which time she says she learned the 
real meaning of a ‘‘dead-game sport.” 
The girls live in a baraque, and the writer 
asks: 


Do you know, in the first place, what a 
baraque is? It’s a favorite word in France 
just now. Like everybody else, I’ve 
operated it glibly, but in the bottom of 
me I never had a very clear idea what it 
stood for. I asked a friend of mind what 
she thought it was, and she said: 

‘*Oh, a long shanty with rows of beds 
and a box with a tin basin on it at the 
head of each bed.”’ 

Well, that’s about what my idea was, 
but it’s not true. A baraque is a shack, 
yes, and a very shacky shack, sheathed 
with boards on the inside and covered 
with a sort of papier-méché on the outside. 
It has wood floors, raised about one foot 
off the ground, no more. The Smith 
girls’ baraques each have two rooms and 
two girls sleep in each room. They are 
heated by stoves, which don’t go unless 
some one stands by and feeds them with 
a@ spoon. Some of them have only oil- 
stoves, which make -about+as much im- 









































































**Founder,"’ 10c 
Actual Size 


**Benefactor’’ 
2 for 25c 
Actual Size 


America S 
Most famous 
Cigar 


—the EFFICIENCY CIGAR: it permits men 
to smoke freely and still be fit. Invariably 
the heavy cigar smoker finds himself with 
steadier nerves and a clearer brain after 
switching to Girards. 





Doctors recommend it in place of other cigars 
—and smoke it themselves, as well. 


It is a cigar brimming with the friendly flavor 
and the ripe bouquet of real Havana—but 
empty of malice and empty of regret. 


irar 
Cigar 


Never gets on your nerves 


Every day in every corner of the country, 
smokers who respect their health as well as 
their pleasure, are “switching to Girards.” 


Any cigar dealer from Maine to California 
can supply you with Girards—if he hasn't 
them in stock he can get them for you from us. 
A few puffs will tell you more about the 
Girard than we can possibly tell you here. 
Try it—if you haven't already “switched.” 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Established 1871 Philadelphia 


**Philosopher™’ 
15c 


Actual Size 


“‘Director"’ 
3 for 25c 
Actual Size 
















“Broker,”’ 10c 
Actual Size 
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Mark X before subject that interests you 
and Mail This Coupon to 


E. . DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


ADVERTISING DIVISION 
































"| WILMINGTON, L. D. DELAWARE 
Industrial Dynamines | | Auto Enamel 
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Farm Explosives _| Motor Fabrikoid 
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Challenge Collars — a «2 Fairfield Rubber Cloth 

| Py-ralin Toilet Goods | | Anesthesia Ether 

| Transparent Sheeting | : Metal Rosana 

| Pyratin Rods & Tubes | Pyroxylin Solvents 
| Sanitary Wall Finish |__| Py-radin Enamel 
Town & Country Paint! | Commercial Acids 
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{ Flowhovs Enamel cat | | Pigment Bases 

| Antoxide Iron Paint | Tar Distillates 

| Bridgeport Finishes | | Bronze Powder 
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Address piste. 
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Visit the Du Pont Products Store, 
1105 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J 














of Labor? 


Are you shorthanded on your place? Are there 
stumps and boulders to remove—swampy places to 
be drained—ditches or post holes to be dug? Is your 
new home held up waiting the excavation for its 
foundation? Is there a crooked, land-eating stream 
waiting to be straightened? Are you worrying about 
how you will dig those holes in which to set out your 
fruit trees? Don’t wait—don’t worry—find out now 


about 


Red Cross Farm Explosives 


Learn how a few pounds of Red Cross Farm Ex- 
plosives will do more real work for you in a few hours 
than ten men could do in a week. Learn why that 
work can be done more thoroughly—more quickly and 
with much less labor and cost. 

Just now the whole world needs food. There's 
a big market and an eager one. It is every farmer's 
golden opportunity. 


GET OUR NEW FREE BOOK, “THE GIANT LABORER” 

It's a remarkable volume that will open your eyes to the many uses 
for Farm Explosives. Check Farm Explosives in the Coupon. Sign 
your name and address. Clip it and send it to us now! 


E. | DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CQ, 


WILMINGTON Established 1802 DELAWARE 


THE DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES ARE 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Delaware ..... ... Explosives 
Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bldg., N.Y, . . . Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Delaware............ Leather Substitutes 
The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, N. Y. .. . Ivory Py-ra-lin and Cleanable Collars 
Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa. .......... Paints, Renin, Acids & Chemicals 
Du Pont Dve Works, Wilmington, Delaware............ Dyes and Dye Bases 
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pression on the atmosphere as a warm 
dewdrop in a lake. 

And you may take my word for it 
that it’s cold up there—the kind of cold 
that gets through all the layers of clothes 
you wear. After your first day there 
you’ve discarded silk stockings and are 
wearing one, if not two, pairs of the 
heaviest made woolens, and you've bor- 
rowed every available woollie not in use, 
and you roll around more like a mechanical 
pillow than anything else. And still the 
cold creeps along your marrow and you 
shiver ’way down underneath the feathers. 
And your feet are never warm and never 
dry. If there’s not the most adherent, 
the squashiest, the deepest mud under- 
foot all the time, there’s snow—I don’t 
k>>w which is worse. You get used to 
air-battles and barbed-wire entanglements 
left by the Boche, but you never get used 
to the mud—it’s a never-ending source of 
amazement. 

You sleep on a sort of mow of blankets 
so tightly stretched around you that to 
turn over is a luxury never to be indulged 
in. It’s getting up in the morning that’s 
the hardest. There’s never any bright 
sun to beckon you out to gambol in the 
snow in northern France; no, there’s a 
faint, cold, gray gleam that comes through 
the one square inch of your window that 
isn’t frozen, and it’s this and the creaking 
footsteps of the girls shivering by outside 
that are the things that tell you it’s time 
to get up. Ugh—don’t say a word about 
character and being a sport! 

You do have hot water left outside 
your door by the son of the concierge of 
the chateau that was, but is now no 
more; still, if you don’t hop up and haul 
it in quickly it’s likely to freeze on your 
hands. Everything freezes up _ there. 
The report one morning was that the 
alcohol in the dispensary had frozen, and 
one of the girls swears that she spilled 
some boiling hot water on the floor and a 
few minutes later her roommate nearly 
lost her life slipping on it. I ean believe it. 

That’s the first test—turning out in 
the morning—but those girls do it with- 
out erying. Then after breakfast the fires 
have to be made if there are to be any— 
especially in the dispensary, where the 
red-nosed children from the neighboring 
villages are already shivering around the 
door waiting for the daily morning elinie. 

Then the girls who tend the store have 
to go to that pretty little portable house 
wherein the store is lodged (you know, 
one of those dainty, canvas-sided affairs 
you read advertisements of in the back-to- 
nature magazines), and sell Mother Hub- 
bards and sheets and tin kitehen utensils 
and such other warm articles, without the 
sign of a fire to warm their poor toes. 

And if there’s snow the blessed duck- 
walks that lead from baraque to baraque 
have to be cleared. These are a species of 
infernal board-walk devised for the com- 
fort of the boys in the trenches—you 
slide on them, you fall on them, you 
break your neck on them, you do every- 
thing but walk on them. 


Then there are the three-times-a-week 
trips of the traveling store which serves the 
villages that are too far away for the resi- 
dents to patronize the chateau store. 
The writer made a trip with the pedlers 
one day—she describes it as the coldest 
in history—when no one knew the state 
of the roads. But— 


Blankets, twenty-one I believe, had 
been promised the village of S—— (the 








farthest distant village), and the girls were 
determined to deliver them somehow. 

We started with the faithful Ford 
truck. The first town we made without 
difficulty. Trade was poor, the drifts 
being too deep for the peasants to want to 
dig themselves out of their shelters. So 
we went on and eventually got to the 
second town on the itinerary. Here some 
folk who were probably living on nothing 
at all themselves called us into their one 
room and insisted on giving us hot coffee 
and made us go through the motions of 
drying our feet. 

Then we started for the last, the blanket 
village. Before us lay the road, winding 
through a white field. We called it the 
road because there was evidence that a 
vehicle—at least one—had passed through 
there before; so we whipt the faithful 
Ford and went to it. About half-way 
through the machine balked. We looked 
ahead. The wheel-marks of the preceding 
adventurers were almost completely ob- 
literated by drifts of soft, new, sparkling 
snow. 


With the aid of two soldiers who for- 
tunately happened along they finally got 
the machine started and delivered the 
blankets. On the way back, however, 
they were stuck once more. But again 
these women, unaided this time, managed 
to start the truck, and, says the writer: 


We were late for dinner—one of the girls 
had to stop to rub her feet with snow 
before she came in; they were frost-nipt 
a bit. But the peasants of S slept 
warm ‘that night, even if the Grecourt 
girls didn’t. 

I am beginning to think that those girls 
may be proving that the luxury we live 
in, the so-called ‘“‘comforts of home” and 
‘‘deeencies of life,” are unnecessary. 
There they are, fifteen girls, living in such 
hardships as they’ve hardly ever seen 
before, and they’re as hard as nails and 
happy as clams. And they are only one of 
many similar groups of women who are 
doing the same sort of work. And it is 
such hard work—regular porter’s work. 
Yet they all tackle it blithely. 

Why, even I felt stronger up there, 
tho if you had told me before I went that 
I could ¢arry four galfons of milk through 
a heavy snow-path for two miles I would 
have sniffed at you. But when I saw the 
most respected lady doctor shoulder her 
can of milk withowé a murmur and the 





social-service worker sling 4 bag of heavy, 


supplies across her back réady to start, 
and the other lady doctor bringing up the 
rear lugging a heavy valise of bottles and 
an enormous bottle of malted milk as 
well—well, I couldn’t be a quitter. You 
see, the children of C had to have 
their milk, and there were some sick kid- 
dies at C , too, and the roads were too 
hea¥y for the machine, so they walked, 
that’s all. Quite simple! 

And nobody seemed to think it was 
sporting. Those ‘gitls work harder than 
the French peasants themselves. They 
don’t like to spend much money, you see, 
because the more they spend on them- 
selves the less they have for the people, 
and they haven’t an awful lot to spend 
anyway. The Red Cross helps them-—in 
fact, they’re more or less under the Red- 
Cross wing, if crosses can have wings; 
that’s how they get their supplies and some 
of the money they spend on blankets and 
things. The Red Cross is doing its best 
to keep life going up there and those col- 
lege girls are helping them do it. Long 
life to the whole outfit! 














WAR ROBBED REDMOND OF A REAL- 
IZATION OF HIS LIFES DREAM 





HEN the German war-lord was 

counting his fagots before thrusting 
his incendiary torch into the structure of 
civilization he reckoned on the support 
of Ireland as a strong factor in his plans. 
But right there William made a serious 
error. His narrow the Irish 
Nationalists seizing with avidity upon 
this opportunity to strike at England. 
But he had not counted on the manhood 
of their leader, John E. Redmond, who 
rose in the House of Commons and pledged 
to England the loyal support of the Irish 
in these historic words: 


vision saw 


To-day there are in Ireland two large 
bodies of volunteers. I say to the Govern- 
ment, they may to-morrow, with safety, 
withdraw every one of their troops from 
Ireland, and the coasts of Ireland will be 
defended from foreign invasion by her 
armed sons. In this matter the armed 
Catholics of the south will gladly join 
arms with the armed Protestants of the 
north. 


And yet, despite his loyalty to Ireland, 
and to the greater cause of humanity, 
Redmond died without realizing his life- 
long dream of seeing Ireland governed by 
the Irish, and almost his last words to his 
close friend, Father Vaughan, were: 

“*T am a broken-hearted man!”’ 

Redmond was born in Dublin in 1851, 
and was educated at Trinity College. At 
the completion of his college course he was 
admitted to the bar, and at the age of 
twenty-five was elected to the House of 
Commons. Of his career since then a 
writer in the New York Times says: 


The story of John Edward Redmond 
is the history of a life singularly de- 
voted to one purpose. Putting aside 
many opportunities for honor and ad- 
vancement of one sort and another, Red- 
mond .dedicated all his energies, his 
gifts, and his ambitions to the cause of 
advaneing the interests of the Irish 
nation. Whatever of fame came to him 
resulted from his ceaseless activities to 
that end; whatever of further honor 
and of riches offered in other directions 
he time and again put behind him. 

All during the years of the great world- 
war he managed to combine in greater 
degree than any other Irishman of world- 
importance devotion to the interests of 
his own land as he saw them and un- 
grudging, even militant, loyalty to Great 
Britain in her death-struggle with the 
Teutonic Powers. One of the great sor- 
rows of his life was the Dublin uprising, 
and tho he did what he could to mitigate 
the fate of those who shared in it, yet he 
deplored it as another of those terribly 
abortive efforts of Ireland which time and 
again had closed to her the opportunity 
for full national development. 

Redmond’s leadership of the Irish 
cause in the House of Commons was a 
natural, almost an inevitable, succession 
to the reign of Charles Stewart Parnell. 
In the early days of Parnell’s leader- 
ship, it will be remembered, Ireland was 
convulsed by civil warfare, and in those 
days of coercion and defiance Parnell 
aroused a pitch of fervid love in his coun- 
trymen which never was vouchsafed to the 
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THE more people demand of themselves, 
the more they value a car. 


The more people demand of a car, the more 
they value the Overland. 


This car is as beautiful, comfortable and 
desirable as it is efficient and thrifty. 


How much time are you losing? 


Appearance, Performance, 
Light Four Comfort, Service and Price Price subjec. 


Model 90 J 
$795 to change 


t,o. b. Toledo without notice 
Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
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less spectacular Redmond in the more 
peaceful days of the latter’s leadership. 
His first appearance at Westminster was as 
a clerk in the Vote Office. But a sub- 
ordinate position did not suit his tastes, 
and at the age of twenty-five he got him- 
self elected from the now extinct Borough 
of New Ross. He took the oath on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1881, and the next day began in 
stormy fashion the career as M. P. that 
was to endure more than a quarter of a 
eentury. In common with the rest of the 
Irish party he was suspended on the first 


day of his appearance for disregarding the. 


orders of the Chair, and the first words he 
uttered in Parliament were: ‘‘As I re- 
gard the whole of these proceedings as 
unmitigated despotism, I refuse to with- 
draw.” 

It was during the time of Parnell that 
Redmond was entrusted with his first 
important political mission, a visit to 
Australia, and the financial results were 
so satisfactory that already his leader- 
ship was foreshadowed. During the Glad- 
stone campaign for home rule Redmond 
gained his first prominence as an orator, 
his reasoned, logical, cool speeches coming 
in marked contrast to the fiery Irish 
oratory of the day. 

During the stormy days of Parnell’s 


decline, and even up to the death of the . 


‘‘Unerowned King,’’ Redmond stood sted- 
fastly at the side of his chief, declining 
to desert when men of greater standing 
were leaving him. When Parnell died, 
Redmond was appointed leader of the 
Parnell band. From then until 1900 he 
fought gallantly and persistently for a 
united Irish party, tho time and again 
his firm adherence to his own convictions 
seemed to be one of the greatest excitants 
to schism. Even while his leadership 
was derided and ridiculed he persisted in a 
certain air of aloof mastery that eventually 
he justified. The fight between the 
Parnellites and the anti-Parnellites raged 
furiously during many years both in 
Treland and in the House of Commons, 
and during the battle over Gladstone’s 
Home-Rule bill in 1894 Redmond’s open 
conflict with other Irish members seemed 
to doom the hopes that many cherished 
for Irish unity. Yet it was only seven 
years later, and it was without Redmond 
having deviated one whit from his own 
convictions and principles, that, in 1900, 
he was elected chairman of a united Irish 


party. 


With a true Celtic disposition Redmond 
continued the fight despite discourage- 
ments that would have disheartened one 
of a less determined character. He could 
always see the slightest break in the 
clouds, and in 1910, if not finally successful, 
says The Times— 


He at least came to a position of rec- 
ognized national and international prom- 
inence when he was credited with fore- 
ing Mr. Asquith, then Prime Minister, 
to a declaration of policy, which was just 
what Redmond had fought for so many 
years. British Liberals and British de- 
mocracy were credited, even by one-time 
enemies of the Irish leader, with owing 
their salvation to him and the Irish party 
lined up behind Asquith, while all the 
English press exclaimed in amazement 
at Redmond’s powers of leadership. Only 
a few months before Redmond had come 
again to America, as always, in the interest 
of his life purpose, and had been met here 
by fierce attacks from the revolutionary 
party and scornful challenging of his 








‘leadership. For the time- at least his 
critics on this side of the water were 
silenced by his triumph six months later. 

Just a year later Redmond’s son, W. 
Archer Redmond, entered Parliament to 
demonstrate himself a true ‘“‘chip of -the 
old .block,’”’ and the same year a drama 
by his daughter Johanna was produced 
in London. Redmond had married in 
Australia early in his eareer, and his 
wife had died not long after the birth 
of the couple’s ‘children. One finds this 
reference to his children almost as a curi- 
ous contrast in the newspaper chronology 
of his doings, so little was his privata life 
mentioned. He “‘lived and moved and had 
his being” in the House of Commons and, 
as some one once said, when he stept into 
his cab he was lost to public view. 

During the Ulster uprising of 1914-15 
Redmond called upon his followers to 
arm themselves, throwing the full sup- 
port of the Nationalist party behind the 
Nationalist Volunteer movement to quell 
the disturbances. But even during the 
hottest days of the Irish eonflict, when 
civil war threatened hour by hour, he 
refused to compromise and stood firm 
in« that refusal even when Asquith and 
Augustine Birrell, chief secretary for 
Ireland, tried to sway him. And only 
a few months later Redmond was being 
eheered by the Irish Guards in Ireland, 
and of the two armies which had organized 
to fight each other 50,000 were fighting 
side by side in defense of Great Britain. 

The Nationalist leader fought Irish 
conscription; he demanded all during the 
war that Home Rule be granted as the 
logical, the just, and the most expedient 
method of securing united Irish loyalty 
to the Allied cause, and he attacked Lord 
Lansdowne and others whom he sus- 
pected of using the war as a cloak for 
anti-Irish schemes just as bitterly during 
the height of the struggle as did he in 
peace times. Always when loyalty to 
Great Britain was threatened, notably 
during the Sinn-Fein revolution, he was 
on the side of the British Empire, but let 
the slightest internal assault be made upon 
his native country and once more he was 
battling in the front rank for Ireland. 

Several times during the last two or 
three years Redmond found time to turn 
his attention to the Irish in America, 
and without hesitation he execoriated 
that noisy minority which under one guise 
or another espoused the cause of Ger- 
many. His attitude brought him the 
bitter hatred of the Sinn Fein, and dur- 
ing a visit to Ireland in 1917 a mob of 
that ilk hooted and jeered and jostled 
him, 

Major William Redmond, a brother of 
the leader, was one of the conspicuous 
minor officers of the British Army, hav- 
ing died gallantly at the front after he 
had rendered distinguished service. 


While the war caused the suspension of 
the operations of the Home-Rule bill and 
prevented Redmond from witnessing the 
triumph of the cause to which he had 
devoted his life, he never wavered in his 
loyalty to the British cause in the war. 
A writer in the New York Tribune, in pre- 
senting this phase of his career, says: 


Many of Redmond’s followers in Par- 
liament and thousands of his supporters 
in Ireland were bitterly disappointed at 
this delay. They threatened trouble, but 
Redmond held that winning the war was 
of much more importance. 

That he was right was proved by the 









abortive attempt at -rebellion which fol- 


lowed in Dublin. It was exactly what 
he had warned against. When it broke, 
thoroughly out of sympathy with it as 
he was, he pleaded. for clemency for the ~ 
leaders who had: escaped execution at 
the hands of the military authorities, at 
the same time denouncing the slaying of 
Skeffington and others as a fearful mistake. 
Lloyd George afterward admitted the 
logic of these views on the floor of the 
House of Commons. 

Subsequently, Lloyd George submitted 
to Redmond two plans for settlement 
of the Irish question, one involving the 
setting apart of Ulster, the other call- 
ing for a eonvention of the Irish people 
in which all factions and sections should 
be represented in an effort to work out 
their own salvation. Redmond chose 
the latter and sat as a member at the 
various sessions of the convention, which 
has yet to make a report. 

Redmond was rated among scholars 
as one of the best-read men in Parliament, 
receiving the unusual honor for an Irish 
Nationalist of being invited-to lecture at 
Oxford, while barristers said his eloquence 
and ability as a lawyer would have won 
him a competence had be chosen to 
practise at the English or Irish bar. 

Mr. Redmond was well known in the 
United States. He came here in 1898 
and again in 1910. Few Irish-Ameri- 
eans of prominence visited England with- 
out calling on him, and he was equally 
well known in Canada and Australia. 

His visit to the latter country in 1883 
was a triumph. There he met and 
married Johanna Dalton, an_ heiress, 
whose sister, Eleanor, later married his 
brother, the late Major William H. K. 
Redmond. 





GLEANING ON THE BATTLE-FIELD 
AFTER AN ENGAGEMENT 





HEN the tide of battle has ebbed 

and the fallen fighters have found a 
soldier’s grave there remains a vast amount 
of wreckage that well repays salvage. 
How the work of weeding out what has 
value from what is worthless is carried 
out on the Allied front is told by the ecor- 
respondent of the New York Globe and 
the Chicago Daily News. He says: 


The visitor to a recent battle-field or a 
freshly abandoned line of trenches is im- 
mediately imprest by the vast ammount 
of rifies—broken and whole—bayonets, 
trench- and field-cannon, unexploded shells 
and cartridges, steel helmets, rolls of barbed 
wire, broken carts, pots, pans, grenades, 
wood, and metalwork of all sorts used in 
war, that lies scattered helter - skelter 
about, and one deplores that so much 
useful material should go to waste. But 
visit the same spot a few weeks later, and 
one is even more imprest by the speed 
with which the débris has been cleared 
away, and of the order which reigns 
where once seemed but hopeless confusion. 

The work of clearing up battle-fields 
is systematically organized, special forma- 
tions of men being regularly detailed for 
it, and is ranged in two categories: 

First, gathering up of portable arms, 
machine guns, trench-mortars, cannon, 
munitions, and supplies captured from or 
abandoned by the enemy; _ secondly, 
salvaging of the material existing in the 
shelters and defensive organizations from 
which the enemy has been driven or from 
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» A Correct Size 
for every car 
—at District Service 
Stations everywhere 






A mneuiies of the Pres tOLite Clan 





HE members of this happy clan 

hardly know a battery “grid” 

from a piece of cheese. They 
don’t know and don’t want to know 
about the functions of “‘electrodes”’ 
or “electrolyte.” 


They are tickled to death to leave 
all that engineering “‘dope”’ to their 
battery-bug-friends, and the expert 
who runs the Prest-O-Lite Service 
Station down the street. 


What they do know is that the 
little box of power, labelled ‘‘Prest- 
O-Lite,” is an all-the-year-’round, 
one hundred percent performer in 
wet, dry, hot and twenty-below- 
zero weather; 


—that it carries in storage the 
necessary surplus power to feed 
the electric head-lights and spin the 
stiffest engine under conditions that 
would have forced any other man’s 
battery to lay down on the job. 


They know that the Prest-O-Lite 
Service expert is the proper party 
to pass on the condition of the bat- 


tery and from time to time apply 
the simple treatments necessary to 
keep it up to its rated capacity. 


They know that this service 
man’s station is just down the 
street. That it’s an easy matter to 
stop the car at his place for a few 
minutes once a month; 


And—they know that the said Prest-O- 
Lite service man is a human being—a de- 
serving battery engineer who in accordance 
with our well known policy makes no charge 
for ‘‘inspection’’ or distilled water—but has 
his fixed rates for all other services ren- 
dered. 


If you can say “Amen”’ to this solution 
of all your car battery problems you are 
eligible to membership in the Prest-O-Lite 
Clan. 


Drop us a line today and we will put 
you in touch with our nearest service 
station man, who will be on the lookout 
for your first call and will treat you as we 
want a lifetime customer treated. 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


The Oldest Service to Automobile Owners in America 
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CME Service 
Against The Field 


R forty years the men who are building the Acme truck have been known as quality 
manufacturers. The powerful Acme is just such a truck as you would expect these 
experts to produce. Each unit in the truck’s construction has been selected with 

infinite care. Each unit has earned its reputation for most efficient performance. The 
secret lies in Acme proved units, plus the skill of Acme engineers who have combined the six- 
teen master creations of haedadelesding parts engineers into a truck that trulyis standardized. 


fem Haulage Costs Fixed 


In the years that the Acme has seen service, astonishing success records have been achieved. 
The Acme users boast of Acme performance. And it is this Acme proved performance that 
permits us to say, “Match Acme service against the field.” 
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which he has retreated. Special measures 
to assure this work are taken after each 
attack, or after an enemy retreat, such as 
took place at the Oise and the Aisne in 
March, 1917. 

The material and munitions belonging 
to the first category are assembled in 
army parks, where they are examined; 
everything that looks interesting because 
of its novelty is sent at once to a special 
establishment, where it is studied in detail: 
reports concerning these studies are made, 
which permit the general staff to be 
efficaciously informed concerning the tech- 
nical progress realized by the enemy, and 
in consequence to take necessary measures 
to annul the effects. 

The material of kind already familiar 
is partly sent to establishments in the 
interior and placed at the disposition of the 
war-ministry. Other elements of this 
material are sold to the Allied armies, who 
are able to use it; still others are saved as 
trophies or sent to the foundries or de- 
stroyed. Another part is conserved for 
the time being by the French armies, 
where it serves for teaching the officers 
and soldiers how to use against the enemy 
during an action such material as may be 
captured in good condition. There are 
numerous instances of men thus instructed 
saving the day by turning against the foe 
his own machine guns or hand-grenades 
captured in the course of the action. 

The material belonging to the second 
eategory is gathered from the shelters 
and defensive works by special crews; 
it is taken to depots behind the front, 
where it is completely sorted. The woods 
and iron in good condition are used for 
resupplying the army, the materials which 


ean not be utilized are considered as wreck- | 


age and shipped to one of the numerous 
sorting centers which exist all over France. 

The work of salvage is so splendidly 
systematized that nothing is overlooked and 
anything that can have any possibility 
of use is carefully preserved. and shipped 
to an appropriate supply-depot. The 
writer continues: 


Because of the increasing needs of the 
industries working for the national defense 
and the difficulty in securing the neces- 
sary supplies of first-hand materials it has 
been necessary to intensify the sending 
from the front to the interior of all useless 
materials, of all bits of metal, and in 
general of all objects likely to be used 
again after repair or transformation. In 
every sector of the front special crews 
gather together all abandoned objects and 
materials and assemble them in depots, 
where a summary sorting is made. As soon 
as a sufficient quantity of material is on 
hand it is transported by wagons or trucks 
to stations designated for the purpose and 
sent to one of the sorting establishments in 
the interior. 

The salvaging of this material is very 
important as to tonnage, and the nature of 
the objects is diverse. The organization 
which cares for the work comprises a 
numerous personnel of officers and men. 
The sorting centers are arranged to receive 
and care for large numbers of car-loads 
of material; the sorting of objects is done 
as rapidly as possible. The material 
sorted is then either forwarded to work- 
shops, which can put it in shape or utilize 
certain elements in the construction of new 
materials, or, for the metallurgical ma- 
terials, sent to the industrial centers, 
where they are sold to metal - working 
establishments and sent to the foundry. 
Finally, in connection with the preced- 








ing services, the minister for armament 
and war - manufacturing has instituted 
a service of requisitions and evacuations 
which has for its purpose the protec- 
tion or evacuation of all material and 
objects existing in places or factories 
located near the front and exposed to 
destruction by the enemy’s fire. This 
work is accomplished by accord between 
the state and the proprietors or the 
municipalities if the proprietors can not 
be located. The material requisitioned is 
utilized by the industries working for the 
national defense; the material simply 
evacuated is stored in warerooms in the 
interior, where the proprietors will find 
it at the end of the war. These measures 
have been taken to avoid the useless pay- 
ments to proprietors of large indemnities 
for war-damages, as the expense of evacu- 
ation and storing are much smaller than the 
indemnities payable for total loss. This 
salvaging work goes on daily all along the 
front and becomes more and more im- 
portant. An average of 7,800 tons of 
used shell cartridges alone are sent monthly 
to the sorting centers, and the amount of 
various irons runs about 4,500 tons in the 
same length of time. The salvaging crews 
are to be seen at their work no matter how 
bitter the cold or how hot the sun. 





“CAN THE CANINES!” A WAR-SLOGAN 
THAT MAY DRAW FIRE 


co the Canines!’’ 
This is the war-slogan of Dr. 


Evan O’Neill Kane, and it is safe to say 
it will draw a heavy fire from the trenches 
of the dog lovers. Dr. Kane, of Kane, Pa., 
has started a crusade to make Uncle Sam’s 
10,000,000 dogs—from Fido to Bruno, 
and even old dog Tray—pay for their 
keep or ‘‘eash in.”” In a brief that he has 
eaused to be circulated Dr. Kane sets 
forth in quite startling figures some facts 
in support of his theory that dogs in war- 
time are a serious drain, next, in fact, to 
the manufacture of malt liquors, upon our 
resources. 

Dr. ‘Kane, it would appear, regards 
canines as nuisances at all times, and as a 
partial remedy for the situation he pro- 
poses a high Federal dog tax which he 
believes would alleviate the food shortage, 
while the revenue could be applied to the 
eare of our war-wounded. Just where he 
gathered his statistics the doctor does not 
say, but he starts right off with some big 
figures when he states: 


There are ten million dogs, appro...- 


mately, in the United States at this time, 


and they cost the nation annually anywhere 


from one-fourth billion to a billion dollars 
for their food support. These animals 
may be conveniently grouped under two 


heads—unprofitable luxuries and dan- 


gerous nuisances. 

As luxuries, in addition to the tremen- 
dous expense of their keep (many of them 
eat as much or more than an adult man), 
the time expended upon them or engaged 
in amusement with them is valuable time 
lost. Many wealthy women take them 
in lieu of children, and with sporting men 
they are given first consideration, the home 
and family coming second. As nuisances, 
they are germ and parasitic disease-bearers 
of a prolific character; they disturb the 
peace of the community, and since there 
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is a small minority who have dogs these 
are execrated by the non-dog-owners for 
their disturbance of sleep and other way3 
in which neighbors’ dogs are a torment. 
Hydrophobia, too, is not so uncommon 
but that the frequent dog-bites which occur 
occasion much serious alarm. 

It is owing to the sheep-killing propensi- 
ties of predatory hounds that these animals 
so well deserve the name of ‘dangerous 
nuisanees.’’ More than one hundred thou- 
sand sheep are killed each year in the sheep- 
raising states, amounting to a loss close to 
a million dollars annually. It is further 
estimated that the discouragement caused 
to farmers who would raise sheep but for 
the frightful inroads made upon their 
flocks by these vicious curs has so retarded 
the industry that it is less than one-tenth 
what it would be were there no dogs to 
prey upon them. Calculating our total 
number of sheep to be approximately forty 
millions, it will be fair to state that minus 
dogs our country would soon be richer 
by billions of dollars worth more of mutton 
and wool. 


Dr. Kane states quite confidently that 
the food ‘‘wasted” on dogs would relieve 
the shortage in Europe and replenish 
our own “rapidly exhausting” supplies. 
Therefore, he says, the extermination of 
dogs is clearly demanded, and he em- 
phasizes the word extermination by the 
use of italics. There may be some ques- 
tion as to whether he has gaged public 
sentiment in the matter quite right when 
he places the idle rich and the sporting 
fraternity first among dog lovers, for his 
erusade will undoubtedly uncover many 
who feel like the man whose views were 
exprest in the rime that at one time gained 
some political distinction: 


“It makes no difference if he is a hound, 
You've got to quit kicking my dog around.” 


Anyway, Dr. Kane says on this point: 


I appreciate the difficulty of overcoming 
popular prejudice and the sentiment in favor 
of these ‘‘humble friends of humanity.” 
As a more than sufficient offset to such 
prejudice and false sentiment I propose 
that a high dog tax be levied, so large as 
to be prohibitive to all but the idle rich 
and sporting classes, or to such other dog 
lovers as care to pay this high premium 
to retain their family pets, the revenue 
from which tax should be devoted to the 
care of our war-wounded, the better equip- 
ment of military hospitals, and more ade- 
quate salaries for army surgeons. Thus, 
those who are inclined to object to the 
loss of their dogs or to paying so high a 
tax for their préservation would have 
sentiment all against them, the public 
realizing the selfishness of their opposition. 

State control of the dog nuisance has 
always proved inadequate, but even if it 
had not, to bring about the cooperation 
of all our States through legislative enact- 
ments must take years, and the winning 
of the war depends upon what can be done 
now. Therefore, this is a subject for im- 
mediate national legislation. 


Being on the subject of dogs there is a 
little story about a North Dakota ‘‘mut”’ 
that may interest Dr. Kane. The editor 
of the Bismarck Tribune shared the doc- 
tor’s views until—but get it straight from 
the editor himself: 

Jim Walbridge, the wealthy man of 








Towanda, Pa., has buried his dog at an 
expense of $500, and is being roasted for 
extravagance by newspapers all over the 
country, but the fierce criticism is un- 
warranted, for the reason that there’s 
no information as to why Jim spent $500 
on burying the dog. We don’t know Jim’s 
why, but it reminds us of a Story About 
A Dog. 

Several times we have been ready and 
willing to spend $500 on burying a dog, 
the same dog every time. It is a small 
but very hairy, remnant-looking dog, 
with the mien of a cur and, apparently, 
the disposition of a sand-storm in Los 
Angeles suburbs. This canine has a 
voice with Caruso depth and Schumann- 
Heink range, and 11 p.m. to 2 a.m. is his 
favorite period for rehearsal. He will 
rehearse because the moon is listening or 
just because he has a voice, exactly like 
some humans. 

Besides being a conscientious colora- 
turist, this dog is a devoted agriculturist. 
At the first spring twitter of the robin, at 
the first unfolding of dainty petals by -the 
modest little crocus, this dog begins the 
planting of a skeleton of a horse, or some- 
thing equally as good, in our best flower- 
bed, and, every sunrise throughout the 
livelong summer, he digs up the bones to 
see if they’ve sprouted. 

Diplomat of high order is this dog, too. 
He has learned to knock over the family 
milk-bottle and lap its streaming contents 
daily, and there is no gun, rock, or club 
that can draw a bead on him. 

One day we started over to the house of 
the owner of this dog to offer $500, or some- 
thing mercenary like that, for permission 
to bury him (the dog). At the third 
corner we came upon a ragged, starved- 
looking little girl of perhaps two years of 
age, sitting in the middle of the sidewalk. 
She had been crying, as the streaks of 
tears through the dirt on her face showed. 

Say, fellows, did you ever notice the 
tear-stains on the face of one of these old, 
old-faced children of the streets? Some- 
time, pick up one of these babies with the 
eighty-year-old face and study the stains, 
the wrinkles, the hopelessness, the dirt. 
Therein is written the centuries-old story 
of wrong, oppression, and neglect. There- 
in is the power that makes ‘‘the man with 
the hoe” turn upon his ‘‘masters, rulers, 
kings,’’ at the judgment seat of God and 
ask his awful ‘‘Why?’”’ Look into one of 
these old, worn child-faces, sometime, 
fellows, and see the whole history of what 
men have done, and haven't. 

But this child we came upon, that time, 
was no longer miserable. She gurgled, she 
shrieked joyously, she clapped her hands, 
her eyes sparkled with fun. Hunger, 
neglect, rags, loneliness were forgotten. 
She was happy as a child with a new toy. 
‘Around her, leaping, crouching, smiling, 
now nibbling at her rags, now licking her 


face, playful, joyous, sunshiny, frisked 
that blamed - night-howling, milk-thief 
eur. And we went straight home and 


saved $500, or thereabouts. 

Maybe Jim Walbridge made a good 
investment in paying $500 to bury his dog. 
Maybe not. 

Moral? Certainly. 

Don’t pay big to bury a dog, or a man 
either, without being sure what kind he 
was. 


And speaking of that fire from the 
trenches it is a good safe 100 to 1 shot that 
if.a certain English soldier ever hears of 
Dr. Kane’s crusade America will be shy 
one individual ally—at heart at least. 




















igher Mileage 


—how can I get it?” 


The 6- to 600-car experience of operators 
of business automobiles points a way 


OOK at a few average cars along 

any curb. Not infrequently you 

find a different make of tire on each of 
the four rims! 


Why is that?) The motorist says he 
‘ P . : : ? 
s ‘looking for higher-mileage tires. 


But a loose-kept record of a single 
tire, or two, is no conclusive test of 
cost-per-mile. 


That is why the Sterling Tire Cor- 
poration has spent most of its sales ef- 
forts on operators of fleets of salesmen’s 
automobiles and delivery trucks. Users 
of this kind keep accurate’ records of 
tire-cost per mile. 


Why They Come Back 


While we do business with all kinds 
of tire buyers, we like best to sell to 
traffic managers who are responsible for 
the tire economy of several or several 
hundred cars. 


Such men know the folly of a one- 
or two-tire try-out. Any tires they test 
go at least onto all four wheels of one car. 
They card-index every tire they buy, and 
keep the other eye on the speedometer. 


747 of all Sterling Tires sold last year 
went to people who had bought Sterling 
Tires before. 


One cigarette manufacturer now puts 
nothing but Sterling Tires on 400 cars. 
A famous chain of grocery stores, oper- 
ating over 250 cars, now buys only 
Sterling Tires in those cities where 
Sterling Tires are obtainable. 


A leading manufacturer of national 
reputation uses Sterling Tires on over 
500 delivery cars. During his third 
year with us, he reported an average 
mileage yield exceeding 10,000 at a 
cost of + of a cent per mile. 


STERLING TIRE 


A Police Department reported an 
average mileage yield of 6,732 on 158 
Steriing Tires—mostly large sizes, on 
heavy cars and patrol wagons. 


90% on Business Cars 

To the above reports may be added 
others from tobacco companies, bakers, 
city departments, public service corpo- 
rations, oil refineries, department stores 
and other large concerns. 

In‘short, 90% of all Sterling Tires in 
service today are working for business 
men on business vehicles. These users 
know that the duty of a tire is to yield 
high mileage. They know that they 
are now getting such mileage. 


A Guarantee 
That Means Something 

Sterling Tires are made in both cord 
and. fabric types and are guaranteed for 
5,000 miles (6,000 on30x3% and31x4). 
If for any reason a Sterling Tire does 
not yield this mileage, we want to know 
it. We will make good any shortcoming 
to the full satisfaction of the purchaser. 

We believe, however, that motorists 
want mileage—not adjustments. So we 
couple our guarantee with an unusual 
form of after-service which is available 
for every Sterling Tire sold. 

During the entire life of every Sterling 





Tire we keep it in repair—free of of charge. 





” ‘This i is only common-sense economy 
for both user and seller. 

Prompt healing of minor cuts, bruises, 
blisters or chafing ensures the full mile- 
age yield—usually an average excess of 
hundreds and even thousands of miles. 
This in turn makes a booster of the user 
who sees that he has bought high mile- 
age at low cost. 

Please address the nearest Branch for 
full details. Please use the coupon. 


CORPORATION 


(Established 1908) 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


TO DEALERS: 


There is at least one man in every sizeable town 
who will agree with the Sterling spirit and Sterling 
policy. and who can do a satisfactory and agreeable 

usiness, increasing year by year, as Sterling quality 


proves itself. To such dealers, outside of the cities 
in which we maintain branches, we are prepared to 
make a proposition for exclusive representation of 
Sterling Tires and Tubes. 

Our years of direct retail selling have given usa 
system which we know will be valuable to our dealers. 
Please address the home office. 

















The Vacuum Bar Tread is a scientific 


non-skid that really holds. 


It is exclu- 


sively STERLING—patented. Ordi- 
narily the non-skid feature will last through 
the guaranteed mileage. 





We own and 


operate direct 


factory sales branches in the 
following cities: 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE, Md. 
BOSTON, Mass. 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, Ill. 
CINCINNATI, Ohio 
CLEVELAND, Ohio 
DETROIT, Mich. 
HACKENSACK, N.). 
HARTFORD, Conn. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
NEW HAVEN, Conn. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PATERSON, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
READING, Pa. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


WORCESTER, Mags. 
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Gentlemen: 


Name .. 


Address ..... 
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Sterling Tire Corporation 


I would like to receive full 
data on STERLING TIRES. 


My tire size is 


53 Central Avenue 
1705 N. Charles Street 
205 Clarendon Street 
340 Fairfield Avenue 
53 Rogers Avenue 

210 Franklin Street 
3031 S. Michigan Ave. 
1302 Race Street 

5018 Euclid Avenue 
940 Woodward Avenue 
Main and Passaic Sts. 
286 Main Street 

2982 Hudson Blvd. 

38 William [Street 

232 Crown Street 

234 West ssth Street 
53 Ward Street 

1238 Spring Garden St. 
540 N. Craig Street 
234 Broad Street 
104-106 N. sth Street 
565 East Main Street 
Maple St. and Erie Ave. 
336 Bridge Street 
2824A Locust Street 
518 South Clinton St. 
1621 14th Street, N. W. 
32 Shrewsbury Street 
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Sterling Tires. 
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Read this story of a dog’s devotion as told 
in the London Referee: 


For a long time past George Lambton 
tells me that when at Cambridge Station 
he had constantly noticed a collie on the 
platform. His curiosity was aroused, and 
on inquiry he learned that eighteen months 
before this dog had gone to see his master 
off to the front. Since then he has re- 
turned to the spot every mornipg and 
has stayed there till late at night, evi- 
dently waiting in the earnest hope that his 
master will be arriving by one of the 
trains. The dog was a most friendly 
ereature, and acknowledged any little 
attention bestowed upon him; but his 
heart was set. on one thing. And the other 
day his fervent desire was gratified. A 
soldier in khaki descended from a carriage. 
At first the good dog could not believe his 
eyes, but another look and a sniff sufficed, 
and with one bound he sprang up, got his 
paws on his master’s shoulder and clung 
hard. His eighteen long months of wait- 
ing were at last rewarded. 








* REVELATION,” NAZIMOVA’S GREAT 
PHOTO-PLAY, BREAKS SOME RECORDS 





HE latest photo-play in which Mme. 
Nazimova is featured has established 
several records. One is revealed in the 
comment of a well-known dramatic reviewer 
who, after witnessing its premier, declared: 
“T have been going to pictures for a long 
time looking for what I consider a real 
photo-play. At last I have found one.” 
Then there always has been the opinion 


of experts to combat to the effect that the | 


most successful photo-plays are not made 
from novels or romances, but are written 
originally for the screen. Here ‘‘ Revela- 
tion’? makes another record for itself, for 
it was adapted from the romance, ‘‘ A Rose- 
bush of a Thousand Years,” written by 
Mrs. Mabel Wagnalls, a charming story 
of the awakening of the soul of a beautiful 
Parisienne. 

And then comes the triumph of Nazimova 
herself, who finds in this new vehicle an 
opportunity for the display of all her un- 
questioned talents, for it is a ‘‘moving” 
picture in every sense of the word. The 
New York Journal of Commerce says of 
the play and its presentation: 


It is a beautiful story, beautifully told 
and wonderfully well acted. Practically 
all the interest centers in the one character, 
Joline, played by Mme. Nazimova. There 
never has been, never can be, any question 
as to the talent of this actress, and in the 
réle of Joline, the vivid, picturesque little 
model of the Latin Quarter, who, through a 
miracle, finds her soul, Mme. Nazimova 
is suited as she seldom has been before. 

The picture, adapted from Mabel Wag- 
nall’s story, ‘‘A Rosebush of a Thousand 
Years,” is based on an old legend. A 
monk planted a rose-bush in the monastery 
garden, but it never bloomed, and the 
monks considered this a sign of divine 
displeasure. One day the monk prayed 
beside the bush, and, as he looked up, he 
saw the Holy Mother standing among the 
branches and saw that the bush was 
covered with roses. 

Joline, when the picture starts, is in a 
Paris cabaret, drest as a bacchante. She 





3 uJ 
is imprest by the sketches made of her by 
Paul Granville, an American artist, calls 
the attention of patrons of art to him, and 
offers to pose for him without pay. He 
paints a picture of her as a bacchante, 
which is the sensation of the Salon, and her 
former lover, an Apache, cuts it to ribbons. 
Paul, however, still with Joline as model, 
paints other pictures, and with each his 
fame grows. At last he is commissioned 
to paint the ‘‘Madonna of the Rose-bush,”’ 
and he goes to the monastery with Joline. 

They trick the monks into allowing 
Joline to enter the garden by dressing her 
as a boy. Once inside, she puts on the 
robes of the Madonna, and poses beside 
the bush. Brother Augustine, one of the 
monks, sees her, and, believing her a 
vision, faints, while Paul and Joline hurry 
away. But the bush blooms and the entire 
village hails the vision as another miracle. 
Joline, conscience-smitten, goes to the 
prior and confesses her part in the trick. 
The prior shows her the blooming bush, 
places a rose from it in her hand, and her 
soul awakes. She leaves Paul, and wanders 
away alone. 

Paul searches for her, but in vain. Then 
the war comes; the American troops go to 
France; Paul enlists, and Joline, as a Red- 
Cross nurse, saves him in No Man’s Land. 
She nurses him back to health and they 
are married. 


The critic closes his review by the terse 
statement: 


Altogether, ‘‘ Revelation” is a truly great 
picture, one of the best ever screened. 





HOW AIR-FIGHTING HAS REVIVED 


THE DUELLO 


Y one of those curious paradoxes 

that sometimes occur in the develop- 
ment of the diverse elements that combine 
to make up our modern civilization, the 
aeroplane, the last word in man’s progress 
toward mechanical perfection, has by its 
adaptation to the uses of war revived a 
practically obsolete custom of medieval 
origin, the duel. After the lapse of a 
century this ancient practise of the days of 
chivalry has become a matter of every-day 
oceurrence along the various battle-fronts 
in France and Italy. An interesting article 
in the New York Sun, by Edwin C. Hill, 
has this to say of this reversion to the 
methods of our forefathers: 


The duel triumphs over edicts of State 
and anathemas of the Chureh. In one 
century it is plainly ridiculous. In another 
it seems godlike. It survives against rea- 
son and policy because it functions the 
inherent and irrepressible passion of men 
to right wrongs, achieve justice, prove 
vanity, attain glory, accomplish revenge, 
at hand grips. 

Kings and eardinals have sent fine 
fellows to the gibbet because of it. Popes 
have leveled the terrors of hell against it. 
Good officers, cashiered, have ended in the 
gutter because they would play at it. 
Since Louis XIV. civilization has labeled 
it murder. It made little difference in the 
sweep of time. 

Foree, all the powers of law and re- 
ligion, could not abolish it. Ridicule was 
more effective, but not abolitionary. 
Boulanger lost his chance to be another 
Napoleon because he was foolish enough 














to get himself pinked by an ordinary fel- 
low. Thereafter the French duel was a 
thing to laugh about for thirty years. 

Nobody laughs nowadays. The code 

duello is practised in the air. Men assail 
each other above the clouds, as eagles 
fight, and the very instinct which authority 
sought to stamp out is now lauded by 
authority as the noblest expression of 
courage. 
“Good duelist, bad soldier,” said the 
great Napoleon  sententiously. Joffre 
pinned the War-Cross upon the breast of 
a twentieth-century duelist who had 
proved at 10,000 feet above the trenches 
that a good duelist is France’s best soldier. 
Old Wellington knew better than the man 
he beat at Waterloo. ‘‘A little dueling 
now and then doesn’t hurt the Hussars,”’ 
said the Iron Duke when the Prince 
Regent consulted him about punishments. 
Wellington had been out himself. 

Possibly Buckle had the feel of it—the 
sense of its potential value. To this big 
brain dueling was obviously a develop- 
ment of chivalry, as chivalry was a phase 
of the protective spirit. The flying fighters 
of France, of England, of Italy, of the 
United States, yes, even of Germany 
(tho the German code has little of chivalry 
in it), duel to-day as the jackbooted 
swashbucklers of the thirteenth Louis 
fought out their quarrels in the Place 
Royale. 

What was Guynemer but a d’Artagnan? 
Bishop, of the British Flying Corps, is 
another Athos—happily survived. Boelke 
was a Teuton De Wardes. The fatal en- 
eounters high above Flanders and Picardy 
that have thrilled the world for three years 
and more are simply the modern expression 
of the ineradicable thirst of men for per- 
sonal combat. 

The thing will not die out. Two thou- 
sand years ago Cesar’s legionaries looked 
on with amusement and contempt while 
Germans in the Teutonic forests met in 
an atmosphere of judicial and religious 
mummery and banged each other over 
their thick heads to prove the right. As 
far back as that it was Teutonic doctrine 
that a just God’s providence must favor 
the juster cause in private combat. Silly, 
of course, but all Europe adored the 
notion for centuries. 

The wager of battle survived every at- 
tack save that of laughter. A century 
before Columbus sent a queen to the pawn- 
broker’s an Italian lady complained of a 
blazing indiscretion on the part of a gen- 
tleman who called after hours. They gave 
the poor fellow a sword and set him against 
a bravo. Naturally he left the world in 
haste. Then the rascally sneak that had 
imposed upon the lady confessed his fault. 
Dueling was in poor grace for a century 
or two. 

But always it has revived in some form 
or other to give it heroism or dignity. 
Queen Anne’s gentlemen fought all over 
the shop. We know what a trial it was 
to Richelieu and how that eminent states- 
man shocked the noblesse out of the habit. 
Two hundred years later it turned up in 
republican France to make meat for 
feuilletonists. 

We have our own tragedy of Weehawken. 
Probably there has not been a year out of 
the calendar whefi hot-blooded, hot- 
headed gentlemen have wot settled their 
differences with rapier or pistol in some 
eorner of this commercialized world. 
The point is that dueling and the code 
duello have again become honorable and 
heroic things in the eyes of men. It is 
not called dueling, these Homeric combats 
of the French or the English. against the 
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“In a Mahogany Forest of Africa’’ 


HROUGH the dense mahogany forests in the Gold Coast country of 
West Africa, the huge twenty-thousand-pound logs were formerly 
dragged to the inland streams by native labor—a hundred sweating 
black men to each log. No roads—mere trails winding through rough, 


hilly country densely matted with tropical growth. But the‘‘CATERPILLAR’’ 
Tractor mastered these primitive conditions—hauling great log-trains dozens 
of miles to the seacoast, in a cheaper and surer fashion. 


Time after time, just such severe jobs have 
been handled by the “CATERPILLAR” 
Tractor, hauling the products of mine, field 
and forest, and bringing the outposts of civi- 
lization into close contact with the world’s 
markets. 

Primarily designed for Agriculture, the 
“CATERPILLAR” Tractor for over a 
dozen years has proved supreme in every 
branch of general farming work in thirty- 
five different countries. 

It was not produced in response to urgent 


‘GATFTERPI*... © 








military necessity, yet its performance on 
the battlefields of Europe has astounded the 
world. 

There is but one ‘“‘CATERPILLAR”’—Holt 
builds it. The name “CATERPILLAR” is 
the exclusive registered trade-mark of 
The Holt Manufacturing Company, Stock- 
ton, California, and Peoria, Illinois. It 
stands alone by name, quality and record 
for successful performance. 

Catalog will be sent upon request. 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Donce BROTHERS 


CONVERTIBLE CAR 


The convertible 


sedan serves the 


entire family in so many ways, and 
conserves their comfort so well in 
all seasons and all latitudes that its 


great popularity 


The gasoline 


is not surprising. 


is unusually low 
high 


consumption 
The tire mileage is unusually 


Sedan or Coupe, $1350. In Canada, $1 


965 
Winter Touring Car or Roadster, $1050. In a SS. 
Touring Car, Roadster or Business Car, $885. In Canada, $1290 
All prices f. o. b. 
































A New Book That Shows 
lish at a Glance 


Just Published—A New Idea in Helps for the Busy 
Business Manin the Shape of a Compact Book, Vest- 
Pocket Size, thac will Answer the Most Perplexing Ques- 
tions in English Grammar Simply and Immediately. 


es . 
The Dictionary of Grammar 
By JAMES A. HENNESY 
This wonderful little book, which is literally packed, 
with just the information you want, covers all the more 
important rules of — the errors most frequently 
made in speech and writing, and the hundred and one 
vexed questions of usage confuse us all at times. 


Just the Book for the Busy Worker 


For those who are mohewy-< ll who have not the time to 
— a pretentious works, it will 

. To the ma on. of business, the ker, 
wuline € etc., it will prove 
an invaluable aia With it in your pocket you can 
avoid all the ordinary mistakes in speaking or writing. 
Cloth, salad, ———1 35 cents; Full Leather, 65 cents. 

‘ostage 2 cents additional. 


Correct En 











Funk & Sends Con Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Obtain a Patent” sent free, 


PatentYour ideas! 


“What to Invent” and “How to 
*Send rough 


sketch for free report tentability. 
CHANDLEE § CHOMDLEE, 4997%h SL. Washington, D. C. 
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It is, how- 


Germans along the air roads. 
ever, the fact. 

Guynemer died that way. Guynemer’s 
victorious assailant was challenged and 
destroyed by Guynemer’s friend. Boelke, 
@ savage duelist, without bowels of com- 
passion, as he proved in letters to his own 
family, died in a duel. Captain Ball, the 
great British ‘‘ace,”’ finished with life when 
he encountered a Teuton hawk that had 
pursued him for months. One of the most 
expert of British fliers was killed in an 
air-duel by a German whom he had in- 
sulted in a Berlin beer-garden two years 
before Germany set fire to the world. 


Individual combats, as such, are not 
officially recognized by those in command 
of the opposing armies, yet while official- 
dom frowns at the mention of the word 
‘‘duel”’ it tacitly recognizes the custom. 
That these encounters are duels and noth- 
ing else the writer shows very clearly. 


Boelke, the German, in forty air-fights 
fought, it is said, ten duels with men he 
had challenged or been challenged by. In 
more than one encounter he eseaped be- 
cause his antagonists played the game ac- 
cording to the old chivalric rules. Boelke 
had no use for these rules. 

The duel lives. Augustus Post, of the 
Aero Club, just back from France, found 
France thrilled by tales of personal com- 
bat in the air—combat deliberately ar- 
ranged for by rival heroes jealous, it may 
have been, of the fame of the others’ 
prowess; anxious, certainly, to rid their 
side of terrible foes. 

Innumerable duels have been hinted at 
in the condensed dispatches. More and 
more air-fighting has resolved itself into 
combats by squadrons and small fleets— 
“flights” —in which a dozen or twenty 
machines on a side will gain contact after 
complicated maneuverings. But duels 
have not been stopt nor are they likely 
to be so long as men remain what they are. 

Early in 1913 a Prussian officer ogled 
an Englishwoman in the most celebrated 
beer-garden of Berlin. An English civilian 
rebuked him quietly for this offeasiveness, 
and then for excellent reasons slapped 
the Prussian’s face. There was a great 
flurry and to do, but for political reasons 
(the Germans knowing what they knew) 
a duel was made impossible and the 
Englishman returned to his own home. 

When the war began the Prussian officer 
in infantry service learned that the En- 
glishman was a flying man in the British 
forces. He managed to get himself 
transferred to aviation, moved by the one 
obsessive thought of finding that English- 
man some day and killing him. 

For two years, each flying his course, 
they missed contact, but it was observed 
that the Prussian before attacking an 
Ally machine invariably took extra risks 
by close-flying and by taking time to seru- 
tinize carefully the features of the enemy 
pilot. He killed, when he could, without 
heat. From time to time, flying over 
British camps, he dropt his card with 
provocative and insulting comments ad- 
drest to the Englishman he was hunting 
the air for. They met in 1916 above the 
Somme. Both were killed. 

There are other such stories, doubtless, 
in the annals of English flying, but the 
English are close- mouthed about their 
air-exploits. They are averse to revealing 
their own triumphs or the successes of 
the Boche. The French are franker. We, 
it now appears, are following the custom 
of the French. It was revealed officially 
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ANY of our dealers are 

assuring their custom- 
ers of not less than 20 miles 
to a gallon of gasoline in the 
new Hupmobile. 


Records of individual owners 
with The Comfort Car are run- 
ning far above that figure. 


Wondertul riding ease, splen- 
did steadiness and pick-up, 
and abundant power are 
accompanied in the new 
Hupmobile by the gratify- 
ing certainty of marked econ- 
omy, not only in gasoline but 
in. tire-mileage. 
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Seriel No. 95006. 

: Genera) Electric Co. Bldg.#89. 
Contract No. 1051. 

chenectady, N.Y. Date 4/13/17 





The Interior of an Austin Standard No. 3 Factory-Building as Built for The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Austin. Standard Factory-Buildings 
Complete i in Thirty Working-Days 





Exterior of the General Electric Building 


E= 


shown above. 





No. 3 Roeser as sal by the Stand: urd 


Equip. Co., Cleveland, O. 








The Austin motto —‘Results, 


The Austin record—‘t20,000 Square 


Not 
Excuses.” 


Feet on One Job in 30 Working- 
Days; 540,000 Square Feet in 55 
Calendar Days.” 














The Austin Company 
Industrial Engineers 
and Bai 


N thirty working-days from 

date of order The Austin 
Company will turn over to 
you, under a_ penalty-and- 
bonus contract, any reason- 
able amount of No. 3 floor 
space like that shown above 
—a completed building on 
your property, broom-clean 
and windows washed—ready 
for useful occupancy. 


Materials Now Ready 

The Austin Companyowns 
outright and holds for your 
order, subject to prior sale, 
all the structural steel and 
essential materials required 
to erect eleven thousand 
lineal feet of the No. 3 type 
of the Austin Standard Fac- 
tory-Building shown above. 


RECENT CusToMERS—General Electric 


Curtiss Aeroplane Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 


Ind.; 
a -» Philadel phia, Pa.; 


S. Government. 


Peters Chocolate Company, Fulton, N. Y.; 
Aterican Refractories Co., 


These materials, located at 
strategic points throughout 
the Eastern section of the 
country, are ready for imme- 
diate shipment from stock. 


At a Definite Price 

The Austin 30-day Stand- 
ard Building contract pro- 
vides for a definite lump-sum 
price for the completed build- 
ing. You know what the 
final cost will be before a 
shovelful of earth is turned. 

How many feet of Austin 
No. 3 Factory do you need 
now? A wire or phone call 
to the nearest Austin Com- 
pany office will start a ship- 
ment of materials at once. 
Occupancy guaranteed in 
thirty working-days. 


Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; The 


Nordyke & Marmon, Indianapolis, 
American Engineering 
Baltimore, Md.; 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Industrial Engineers and Builders 


Cleveland—16112 Euclid Avenue, Eddy 4500 
Pittsburgh—House Building, Court 1993 





Indianapolis— Merchants Bank Bldg., Main 6428 


(1) 


Detroit— Penobscot Bldg., Cherry 4466 

















7 Miles in Service—2 Miles in Stock 
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Ready for Immediate Shipment 


UILT now and in service, there 
are seven miles of Austin 
Standard Factory-Buildings. With 
the complete materials for two 
miles of standard building now in 
stock, the Austin Company stands 
ready to make immediate ship- 
ment and produce a building com- 
plete in record time. 


Other Austin Standards 


No. 1 Factory-Building is 60 feet 
wide with one row of columns, and 
no monitor. It can be used for 
light machine-work or storage. 
Erected complete, any reasonable 
length, in 30 working-days. 


No. 2. Standard is go feet wide 
with two rows of columns, and a 
monitor to give good light and air. 
This building can also have a crane- 
way, if desired. It is used for 
light-foundry and heavy-machine 
and erecting-shop work. Built in 
30 working-days. 


No. 4 is a well-lighted and ven- 
tilated saw-tooth building with 
columns ‘spaced 20x30 feet. Ready 
in 60 working-days. 


Nos. 5, 6 and 7 are heavy-ma- 
chine shops and foundries, with 
traveling cranes and monitors. 
Built in 60 working-days. 


No. 8 isa heavy mill-type build- 
ing of steel and timber, and No. 9 
is a flat-slab, re-inforced concrete, 
fireproof building. These take 
longer time. 


Special Building and Equip- 
ment Work 


The Engineering and Construction 
Departments of the Austin Company 
are equipped to study your individual 
problems and make direct or revised 
application of Austin Standard Buildings. 
In addition to these building operations, 
the Austin Company is prepared to de- 
sign, purchase and completely install the 
heating, plumbing, electrical and me- 
chanical equipment. 


Austin Standard Factory-Buildings and the facilities of the Austin 
Engineering, Construction and Equipment Departments for handling 


special work are all described in detail in the Austin Book 


of Buildings, 


which will be sent to you on application to the Austin office nearest the 


proposed work. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Industrial Engineers and Builders 


New York—217 Seenduey, Peer 8886 


P 
hington—1313 H St. N. W., Franklin 6420 


hiladelphia—Bulletin Bidg., Spruce r29r 





Possible variation of Austin No. 3 heavy- 
machine or ordnance work. 





Possible variation for covering large areas. 
Austin record 540,000 square feet 
in 55 days. 








Brief Specifications for 
No. 3 Standard 


Concrete, Wood or 
Asphalt Block Floor 


Concrete Foundations 
Brick Side-Walls 


Structural-Steel Frame wn Souces) 
Steel-Sash | Wood Roof on 
Factory-Ribbed Glass 76" : 12” yellow pine 


Two Coats of White purlins or Gypsum or 
Cement Tile on steel 
purlins 


Paint 
4-Ply Tar and Gravel 
Roof Sash Operators 














The Austin Company 


Industria! Engineers 
and Builders 
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just the other day that one of Princeton’s 
greatest athletic heroes, Hobey Baker, 
had shot down a German plane in a hard- 
fought duel. 

The new code duello of the air, thrilling 
heritage of the bad old centuries, has its 
recognized, defined provisions. These are 
always observed by the French and by the 
English, tho often scorned by the Germans, 
as Boelke’s ease proves. It is applied 
when great identities appear. 

The Germans develop eagles that seem 
unconquerable, men that count their vic- 
tims by the seore. The French breed air- 
fighters that are hated individually by the 
Boch:s;- Who are pursued individually. 
This is true with the English. 

It becomes a matter of military policy 
to search out and destroy individuals, each 
as dangerous as an army corps. More- 
over, a sort of splendid jealousy develops. 
Boelke resents the greatness of Guynemer. 
It becomes his or another German’s_ob- 
session to find and kill this troublesome 
rival. Conditions therefore have made 
for individual combat. 

With insolent daring these supermen 
challenge each other. From pin-point 
height a German plane drops a card of 
chajlenge upon a French or British camp, 
or an Ally aviator, swooping over the 
German lines, flutters down the dare 
direct. So acutely do these men observe 
that the actual lines of individual planes 
are perfectly recognizable. Two French- 
men and an Englishman pursued the 
celebrated von Richthofen for a year before 
2 Frenchman ended him. Guynemer won 
x score of such duels before his time came. 
Opportunities for these combats were 
deliberately made. 


The writer then quotes from The Prince- 
ton Alumni Weekly a story which came 
from Capt. Charles J. Biddle, of the 
aviation service in France, to a friend in 
this country, who contributed it to that 
periodical, with the tale of how Guynemer 
was avenged in another spectacular aerial 
combat. Here is the account: 


He (Guynemer) and another officer 

went_out on Tuesday morning to hunt the 
Hun. ~ They were flying fairly high, 
somewhere around 16,000 feet, I think, and 
Guynemer went down a little way to at- 
tack a biplane, while the lieutenant who 
was with him stayed up to protect his 
rear. 
About that time eight Boche monoplane 
machines put in an appearance and the 
lieutenant was busy trying to worry 
them and keep them from going down to 
the captain. He succeeded, and none of 
the Boches dived down, but in the general 
mix-up he lost track of Guynemer and 
he has not been heard from since. 

The loss of this man is very great, as he 
was by all odds the greatest aviator and 
individual fighter the war has produced. 

As I have already written you, he was 
very small and of frail appearance. I 
believe his health was very far from good, 
and the high altitudes sometimes made 
him so sick hé had to come down. He 
would fly for a week and then go away for 
a rest, as he was not strong enough to 
stand any more. 

In the course of several hundred fights 
he had been shot down seven times and 
twice wounded. To keep at it under such 
circumstances and after all he had gone 
through, a man’s heart has to be in the 
right place. He certainly deserved to live 
the rest of his days in peace, and one hates 
to see a man like that get it. Long im- 











munity breeds a contempt of. danger, 
which is probably the greatest danger of all. 


As everybody knows, the gallant Guyne- 
mer was finally killed in a cloud-battle 
with German machines. His body was 
found later lying by a French roadside. 
Naturally the desire for revenge was 
aroused in the hearts of French aviators, 
and they set out as one man to get the 
German flier credited with Guynemer’s 
death. How this airman’s downfall was 
accomplished is graphically reported by 
Captain Biddle: 


One of our cracks gof square the other 
day with the man who is reported to have 
killed Guynemer. This German was a 
eaptain and observer in a biplane. The 
observer is the man who handles the mov- 
able machine gun in a biplane. 

The Boche machine had flown from far 
behind our lines to take pictures, but 
was very high, over 20,000 feet, probably 
relying largely upon his height for pro- 
tection, for an ordinary fighting plane 
will not go that high. Our man, who is 
very expert and who has been a pilot for 
a long time, was in a particularly powerful 
machine, and was the only one who saw the 
Boche who could get up to him. 

He climbed up under and behind his 
tail. Every time the Boche pilot would 
try to turn in order to give his gunner 
a shot the Frenchman would slide around 
also, always keeping the Hun’s own tail 
between himself and the machine-gunner 
so that the latter could not shoot without 
shooting away his own controls. 

In this manner he got right on top of the 
Boche and at the first salvo put his ma- 
chine gun out of business and probably hit 
the gunner, that is, the captain who is 
supposed to have shot Guynemer. After 
that there was nothing to it. The second 
dose the Frenchman gave him cut away 
the supports of the wings on one side so 
that they came out of position. The 
Hun flopped over on his back and Guyne- 
mer’s supposed slayer fell out of his 
machine, taking a nice little tumble of 
20,000 feet. 

The machine and pilot tumbled end 
over end, and as they went by a number 
of French machines waiting below, who 
had not been able to get up, amused them- 
selves by taking pot shots at them. 


The writer in The Sun concludes with 
some statistics regarding the number of 
victories credited to certain well-known 
airmen, German and Allied. He says: 


This is a story of hundreds springing 
from the new code duello of the air. ‘‘Fan- 
tomas,” a noted German flier, identified 
as a bicycle-rider who often took part 
in the six-day contests here in Madison 
Square Garden, was shot to death by a 
Frenchman in a duel. The best of every 
service have ended that way, some of the 
German victims being Lieut. Werner Moss, 
of Crefeld, with 47 machines to his credit; 
Captain Boelke, with 40; Lieutenant 
Wolf, with 33, and Lieutenant Schafer, 
with 30. 

.Nungessor survives among the greatest 
of the French. Lufbery, a major now in 
the American service with William Thaw, 
is nearing the 20 mark. 

Man’s desire to fight it out with his 
dearest enemy does not change. Achilles 
pursuing Hector around the walls of Troy 
is simply Nungessor seeking Immelman 
among the clouds. 








MARK TWAIN’S CHILDHOOD SWEET. 
HEART RECALLS THEIR ROMANCE 





U know how it is yourself. When’ 

you were a boy of ten or twelve—Cupid 
draws no exact imaginary line, as does the 
law when it separates youth from maturity— 
you had a sweetheart. A new girl came to 


eschool, and because her shining pigtails were 


tied with red ribbons and because her dancing 
brown eyes rested on you with shy interest, 
you straightway fell head over heels in love 
with her. After school you said, “‘I’m 
going home your way,” not knowing which 
way she was going, and you thrust into her 
chubby little hand the blue celluloid ring, 
twisted in three coils like a snake, which 
you had got at noon with a penny’s worth 
of white paraffin gum. The other boys 
yelled to you, ‘‘Come on and play Ante- 
Over,” but you said, ‘‘G’wan, I’ve got to 
hurry home and get in the wood.” The 
other girls sharpened their fingers at you and 
screamed, ‘*‘ Johnny and Mary, Johnny and 
Mary,” with childish maliciousness. Then 
the boys took it up, and ran on ahead of you, 
and wrote “‘Johnny and Mary” in brown 
and yellow chalk on the board sidewalks. 
But all the while you siuck close to the new 
girl, and she prattled to you of big sister and 
little brother and papa and mama and the 
wonders of the town they had come from. 
That is Childhood’s Courtship. 


Which-of us can not turn back the pages 
of time and recall incidents of his or her 
own schooldays with a startling family 
resemblance to this very human descrip- 
tion by a writer in the Kansas City Star, 
forming part of an interview with Mrs. 
Laura Frazer, of Hannibal, Missouri, 
seene of ‘Tom Sawyer’s immortal adven- 
tures, who now informs us that she was the 
original of Becky Thatcher, the charming 
little maiden who captured T'om’s heart in 
that captivating history? Here is the 
old lady’s confession, for she is an old lady 
now, albeit winsome and charming still, 
in her own words: 


“Yes, I was the Becky Thatcher of Mr. 
Clemens’s book,’’ Mrs. Frazer said the 
other day as she sat in the big second- 
floor front parlor of the old-time man- 
sion in Hannibal, which is now the Home 
for the Friendless. Mrs. Frazer is the 
matron of the home. 

“‘Of course I suspected it when I first 
read the ‘Adventures of Tom Sawyer,’”’ 
she went on. ‘‘There were so many in- 
cidents which I recalled as happening 
to Sam Clemens and myself that I felt 
he had drawn a picture of his’ memory 
of me in the character of Judge Thatcher’s 
little daughter. But I never confided 
my belief to any one. I felt that it would 
be a presumption to take the honor to 
myself. 

“‘There were other women who had no 
such scruples—some of them right here 
in Hannibal—and they attempted to 
gain a little reflected notoriety by as- 
serting that they were the prototypes of 
the character. When Albert Bigelow 
Paine, Mr. Clemens’s biographer, gath- 
ered the material for his life of the au- 
thor he found no fewer than twenty-five 
women in Missouri and elsewhere, each 
of whom declared she was Becky Thatcher, 
but he settled the controversy for all 
time on Mr. Clemens’s authority when 
the biography was published. In it 
you will find that Becky Thatcher was 











Nettleton Shoes for Spring crown 
forty years of uncommon success in 
making gentlemen’s shoes. 


The carefully designed lines of 
Nettleton shoes follow the foot with 
the same close comfort with which 
a good glove clasps the hand. 
Nettleton shoes comprise every 
- grace of supreme beauty and the 
conscious realization of comfort. 
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These, plus an enormous capacity 
to resist wear, make their cost a 
true economy. 


The Nettleton dealer in your 
city can show you Nettleton shoes 
in a variety of lasts and leathers at 
prices from $10 the pair up. 
The shoe shown above is our 
Ardsley, number 49 in tan, number 
58 in black. 


Nettleton Military Footwear is the accepted standard of U.S. Army Officers. 
A. E. NETTLETON CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers in America of Men’s Fine Shoes Exclusively 
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America’s metal scrap-heap holds millions of dollars’ 
worth of damaged or worn castings and parts. Vast 
quantities of the discarded material could have been 
saved by modern methods of welding, using Armco 
(American Ingot) Iron as the welding agent. 


Welding with Armco Iron, either for repair work or new construc- 
tion, means economy of time, labor, and materials. 


Armco Iron’s melting point is uniform. It welds more quickly and 
more smoothly than, any other welding material, and the joints 
have the maximum strength and reliability. 


Armco Iron welding material is extremely useful in establishments 
where repairs are made on steel castings for industrial and marine 
construction. Also in railroad construction and repair shops for 
welding cracks in locomotive fire-boxes, welding in place new side 
sheets, repairing worn engine wheels, etc. It is used extensively in 
the manufacture of iron and steel barrels, grave vaults, pressure 
tanks, and innumerable other metal products. 


The welding quality of Armco Iron sheets and plates is of great 
advantage in making various welded articles with or without the use 
of additional welding material or flux. Leading stove manufacturers 
use Armco Iron polished sheets, welded directly together. 


Take up your welding problems directly with our welding depart- 
ment. We’ll give you the facts and the reasons. Write today. 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE CO. The trade mark ARMCO carries 
Monessen, Pa., aremanufacturers the assurance that iron bearing 
and distributors of Armco Iron that mark is manufactured by 
Wire for welding and electrical The American Rolling Mill Com- 
purposes. They carry an am ~ pany, with the skill, Intelligence 
stock of Armse Iron Wel and fidelity associated with its 
Wire, 16 to 8 gauge, and ‘Armes products, and hencecan bedepend- 
Iron Weld: ding Rods, % inch to ¥ ed upon to possess in the highest 
inch in diameter. degree the merit claimed for it. 


The American Rolling Mill Company 


DEPARTMENT 914, MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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Laura Hawkins, 
name. 

“We were boy and girl sweethearts, 
Sam Clemens and I,”’ Mrs. Frazer said 
with a gentle little laugh. 

It was seventy years ago that her friend- 
ship with Mark Twain began, and her hair 
is gray. But her heart is young, and she 
finds in her work of mothering the twenty- 
five boys and girls in her charge the secret 
of defying age. On this particular after- 
noon she wore black-and-white striped 
silk, the effect of which was a soft gray to 
match her hair, and her placid face was 
lighted with smiles of reminiscence. 

“Children are wholly unartificial, you 
know,” she explained. ‘‘They do not 
learn to conceal their feelings until they 
begin to grow up. The courtship of 
childhood, therefore, is a matter of pref- 
erence and of comradeship. I liked Sam 
better than the other boys, and he liked 
me better than the other girls, and that 
was all there was to it.” 


To see this lady of old Missouri telling of 
her far-off childhood, the interviewer goes 
on to say, would bring back instinctively 
to the mind of every lover of Mark Twain 
the description he penned of her as a child 
in the sleepy village on the Mississippi: 


which was my maiden 


‘*A lovely little blue-eyed creature with 
yellow hair plaited into two long tails, 
white’ summer frock and embroidered 
pantalettes. ... He worshiped this new 
angel with furtive eye until he saw that 
she had discovered him; then he pretended 
he did not know she was present, and 
began to ‘show off’ in all sorts of absurd 


boyish ways, in order to win her ad- 
miration.” 

It would be an easy matter, we are 
assured, to realize that the speaker's 


gentle face was once round and rosy, and 
that the quiet, gray eyes were once blue 
and sparkling and the silver hair of the 
eolor of fine gold. 


“‘T must have been six or seven years 
old when we moved to Hannibal,” Mrs. 
Frazer said. ‘‘My father had owned a 
big mill and a store and a plantation 
worked by many negro slaves farther 
inland, but he found the task of manag- 
ing all too heavy for him, and so he 
bought a home in Hannibal and was 
preparing to move to it when he died. 
My mother left the mill and the planta- 
tion in the hands of my grown brothers 
—I was one of ten children, by the way 
—and came to Hannibal. Our house 
stood at the corner of Hill and Main 
streets, and just a few doors west, on 
Hill Street, lived the Clemens family. 

‘“‘T think I must have liked Sam Clem- 
ens the very first time I saw him. He 
was different from the other boys. I 
didn’t know then, of course, what it was 
that made him different, but afterward, 
when my knowledge of the world and 
its people grew, I realized that it was 
his natural refinement. He played hookey 
from school, he cared nothing at all for 
his books, and he was guilty of all sorts 
of mischievous pranks, just as Tom 
Sawyer is in the book, but I never heard 
a coarse word from him in all our child- 
hood acquaintance. 

“Hannibal was a little town which 
hugged the steamboat landing in those 
days. If you will go down through the 
old part of the city now you will find it 
much as it was when I was a child, for 
the quaint old weatherbeaten buildings 
still stand, proving how thoroughly the 








pioneers did their work. We went to 
school, we had picnics, we explored the 
big cave—they call it the Mark Twain 
Cave now, you know.” 


In response to a query as to whether the 
story of the two children being lost in the 
cave were a record of actual fact, Mrs. 
Frazer replied in the negative. That is 
part of the fiction of the book, but the 
description of the cave is real enough— 


**As a matter of fact, some older persons 
always went with us. Usually my elder 
sister and Sam Clemens’s elder sister, who 
were great friends, were along to see that 
we didn’t get lost among the winding pas- 
sages where our candles lighted up the 
great stalagmites and stalactites, and where 
water was dripping from the stone roof 
overhead, just as Mr. Clemens has de- 
scribed it.” 


Then she went on to explain that the 
‘little red schoolhouse” was also one of 
the great humorist’s interpolations, pic- 
turesque, but non-existent in her child- 
hood days in Hannibal. 


“In those days we had only private 
schools,?’ Mrs. Frazer said. “If there 
were public schools I never heard of 
them. The first school I went to was 
taught by Mr. Cross, who had canvassed 
the town and obtained perhaps twenty- 
five private pupils at a stated price for 
the tuition of each. I do not know how 
much Mr. Cross charged, but when I was 
older | remember that a young woman 
teacher opened a school after getting 
twenty-five pupils at $25 each for the 
year’s tuition. | will never forget that 
Mr. Cross did not belie his name, how- 
ever, or that Sam Clemens wrote a bit 
of doggerel about him.” 

She quoted it this way: 

Cross by name and Cross by nature, 
Cross hopped out of an Irish potato. 


‘*The schoolhouse was a two-story frame 
building with a gallery across the en- 
tire front,”’ she resumed. “After a year 
together in that school Sam and I went 
to the school taught by Mrs. Horr. It 
was then he used to write notes to me 
and bring apples to school and put them 
on my desk. And once, as a punishment 
for some prank, he had to sit with the girls 
and occupied a vacant seat by me. He 
didn’t seem to mind the penalty at all,” 
Mrs. Frazer added with another laugh, 
“so I don’t know whether it was effective 
as a punishment or not. 

‘“‘We hadn’t reached the dancing age 
then, but we went to many ‘play par- 
ties’ together and romped through ‘Go- 
ing to Jerusalem,’ ‘King William was 
King George’s Son,’ and ‘Green Grow the 
Rushes—O.’”’ 


She then told of the causes that led to, 
the breaking off of the friendship between 
the two families and brought about the 
parting of the ways for Becky and Tom— 


“Judge Clemens, Sam’s father, died 
and left the family in straitened cir- 
cumstances, and Sam’s schooling ended 
there. He began work in the printing- 
office to help out, and when he was seven- 
teen or eighteen he left Hannibal to go to 
work in St. Louis. He never returned to 
live, but he visited here often in the years 
that followed.” 

Mrs. Frazer’s own story formed the 
next chapter of her narrative. A young 
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canvas covered canoes 
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P-M Cords are 
the tires that hold 
every. World’s Record 
from 3 of a mile to 25 
miles. And, they have 
won every 6-day Bi- 
cycle Race for several 
years past. 

Put them on your wheel too. 


PYE-MUSSELMAN 


fate} = 3B) ae CORD TYRES 


will make good for you, same as they 
hve for the Speed Kings. 

Spencer, Kramer, McNamara, Spears 
and all the rest of the World’s Champions 
ride these tires in their big races. They 
wouldn’t think of riding any other tire. 

And, any tire that will stand the burn- 
ing-hot speed of World’s Championship 
racing—any tire that day after day can 
stand the hauling and mauling, the yank- 
ing and jerking, which the 6-Day 
Racers give their tires—is certainly 
more than stout enough and 
more than active enough for the 
hardest kind of everyday road 
work you can give it. 

Every boy who wants to be up- 
to-date is i 
on his wheel. 
are made the same way—by 
the same patented process. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
the new P-M Cords with the 
Stars and Bars tr patri- 
otic tread that is making a big 
hit everywhere. Also 


SEND FOR CHAMPIONS’ 
RECORD BOOK 







































| containing Lewy of all the 

Racers and their records. 

k also contains other val- 

uable information for pier: 

clists. Send for it—it's FREE 
Indiana Rubber & 
Insulated Wire Co. 

1021 Pye St. Jonesboro, Ind. 


Kennebec 


Canoes 


model can 
Rb 7 by young and old 
with perfect safety on If 
salt water, sorue lakes 
and for fly > \ 
son shown — isequip- 
ped with motor.) 
Write for our 


FREE 
illustrated catalog of 

















and rowboats. 


KENNEBEC BOAT & CANOE CO., SS. Nassar 















Deaf Persons 


after trying electrical and 
_other devices find that the 


OTOPHONE 











Send for ‘iustrated Booklet Mo. 17 17 
which gives fall particulars of 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 








OPTICIAN 
Mfrs. Surgical Instruments and Electrical 
520 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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This Car for Continuous Service 


— part the automobile now is called upon 
to perform in American affairs demands a 
combination of qualities somewhat unusual. 


The automobile is no longer merely a sup- 
plement to other carriers; it is itself a most 
important and essential means of transportation. 


As such, its use cannot profitably be limited 
to favorable seasons; it must serve continuously 
and economically throughout the whole year. 


° Few cars so successfully meet the require- 
; ments of such service as this Oakland Sensible 
Six unit body Sedan. 


Quickly alterable from a closed winter car 
to an open summer model, this Sedan has 
ample power for town or country usage in any 
season. 


The carefully made and finely equipped body 
is unusually roomy and comfortable; it is very 
easy to enter and leave. 


Unique construction has eliminated all useless 
weight from the roof, protecting the chassis 
from overloading and the body and roof supports 


7 a eet Powe from undue strain. 


yor gone - = The car has staggered doors, the forward one 
body Sedan are uphol- opening to the left at the driver’s seat and the 


stered i: i : : 

‘bile dath, io | 4 rear one opening to the right at the curb. 
ing with the car's interior. The high-speed overhead-valve Oakland 
PE ag Sensible Six engine delivers 44 horsepower at 
Roads Paes 1050 2600 r. p. m., or one full horsepower to every 
Roadster Coupe 1210 55 pounds of car weight in this Sedan. 
St. 2. - Fago : 7 : 
Sedan( Unit Body) 1550 Its smooth action, its high carburetion effi- 
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physician, Dr. Frazer, of Madisonville, 
which was a little inland village in Ralls 


County, adjoining, came often to Hannibal: 


and courted pretty Laura Hawkins. When 
she was twenty they were married and 
went to live in the new house Dr. Frazer 
had built for his bride at Madisonville. 
There they reared two sons until they re- 
quired better school facilities, when they 
went to Rensselaer, also in Ralls County, 
but nearer Hannibal. They lived in 
Rensselaer until Dr. Frazer’s death, when 
the mother and younger son moved to 
the General Canby farm. This son’s 
marriage led to Mrs. Frazer’s return to 
Hannibal twenty-two years ago. She 
was offered the position of matron at 
the Home for the Friendless, and for 
twenty-two years she has managed it. 


But destiny had not finished its work 
with the two childish sweethearts. After 
a lapse of half a century the opportunity 
was given them for a brief renewal of their 
youthful friendship. As we read: 


In 1908 Mrs. Frazer made a trip East, 
accepting an invitation to visit Albert 
Bigelow Paine at Redding, Conn. Mr. 
Paine had visited Hannibal two years 
before in a search for material for his 
biography of Mark Twain and had made 
Mrs. Frazer’s acquaintance then. He 
mentioned the approaching visit to the 
great humorist, and Mark Twain prompt- 
ly sat down and wrote Mrs. Frazer that 
she must be a guest also at Stormfield, 
his Redding estate. So it came about 
that the one-time little Laura Hawkins 
found herself lifting the knocker at the 
beautiful country home of Mark Twain 
in the Connecticut hills. 

“The door was opened by Clara Clem- 
ens, Mr. Clemens’s daughter,’’ Mrs. Frazer 
said, ‘‘and she threw her arms about me 
and cried: 

***T know you, for I’ve seen your pic- 
ture, and father has told me about you. 
You are Becky Thatcher, and I’m happy 
to see you.’ 

“And that,’’ Mrs. Frazer said, ‘‘was 
the first time I really knew I was the 
original of the character, altho I had 
suspected it for thirty years. Clara 
Clemens, you know, even then was a 
famous contralto, and Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, whose wife she is now, was ‘wait- 
ing’ on her at the time. 

“Tt was a wonderful visit,’’ sho went 
on. ‘‘Mr. Clemens took me over Storm- 
field. It must have been a tract of three 
hundred acres. We went through the 
fields, which were not fields at all, since 
they were not cultivated, and across a 
rustic bridge over a little rushing brook, 
which boiled and bubbled among the 
rocks in the bed of a great ravine, and 
we sat down under a rustic arbor and 
talked of the old days in Hannibal when 
he was a little boy and I a little girl, 
before he went out into the world to win 
fame and before I lived my own happy 
married life. Mr. Clemens had that rare 
faculty of loyalty to his friends which 
made the lapse of fifty years merely an 
interim. It was as if the half-century 
had rolled away and we were there look- 
ing on the boy and girl we had been. 

*“Mr. Clemens had won world-wide 
fame; he had been a welcome guest in 
the palaces of Old-World rulers and 
lionized in the great cities of his own 
country. He had been made a Doctor 
of Literature by the University of Ox- 
ford, the highest honor of the greatest 
university in the world, and yet there at 
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Stormfield to me he seemed to be Sam 
Clemens of old Hannibal rather than 
the foremost man in the American world 
of letters. 

“That, I believe, is my most. treas- 
ured memory of Sam Clemens,’”’ Mrs. 
Frazer ended. “I love to think of him 
as the curly-headed, rollicking, clean- 
minded little boy I played with as a 
child, but I like still better to think of 
him as he was in his last days, when all 
that fame and fortune had showered on 
him did not, even momentarily, make 
him waver in his loyalty to the friends 
of his youth.” 


The quaint little two-story house where 
Samuel Clemens lived as a boy still stands 
in Hannibal, now restored and maintained 
as a memorial to the best loved of American 
writers. There, seated in a chair that 


‘ once belonged to Mark Twain and pouring 


tea at a table on which he once wrote, 
Mrs. Frazer may be found to-day by pil- 
grims to this hallowed literary shrine: 


There they will see Becky Thatcher in the 
flesh, silken-gowned, gray-haired, and grown 
old, but Becky Thatcher just the same. 
And if the aroma of the cup she hands out 
to each visitor doesn’t waft before his mind 
a vision of a curly-headed boy and a little 
girl with golden long-tails at play on the 
wharf of old Hannibal while the ancient 
packets ply up and down the rolling blue 
Mississippi, there is nothing whatever in 
the white magic of association. 





“ARE WE DOWNHEARTED?” READ 
THE SPARTANBURG “GAS ATTACK” 





“ E are cheered up,” .writes Private 

Charles Devine in a recent edi- 
torial in The Gas Attack. And nobody 
who reads that lively periodical would 
doubt him for a moment. Some of the 
good civilians who are in the doldrums over 
the sad fate of our poor boys might do 
worse than subscribe for this magazine, 
full to the brim of real American pep and 
sparkle and wholesome fun. The magazine 
is published under the direction of the 
Y. M. C. A., and its excellence is not 
surprizing, as we are told that all the 
editorial staff are men with former journal- 
istic experience. But whatever they were 
before, they are now soldiers whole- 
heartedly. Listen to this brotherly ad- 
monition which we take from the editorial 
page under the caption “Carry On! 
Smartly:”’ 

Quit knocking the division because we 
haven’t got to France yet. Quit complain- 
ing because we aren’t already on the briny 
going through life-boat drill and casting 
suspicious glances to the offing. Quit 
pestering your lot with futile ejaculations 
because you aren’t doing stand-to this 
minute in a field in Flanders....... 

The desire to get to the other side is the 
proper longing by which to be animated. 
It’s all over camp, we hope, as ubiquitous 
as the mud. We'd be a poor lot of Ameri- 
cans if we didn’t feel that way about it. 

But here’s the point: events are being 
shaped by wiser men. Just as soon as the 
time is ripe for us to go over, we’ll get the 
word to pack up our kits and our sweet- 


_ heart’s picture, and we’ll go, singing! 


Meanwhile, we’re here. While we’re 
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HINK of the tremendous and 

constantly varying pressure 
which the spark plugs must stand 
in the engines that drive the war 
tanks. 


As it rears and plunges over 
trenched and shell torn ground, the 
load which the motor must pull 
is terrific or negligible in rapid 
succession. 


The spark plugs in that motor 
must be a rare combination of effi- 
ciency and durability—must ex- 
hibit unfailing dependability. 


The world holds no finer example 
of utter dependability than Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs which supply the 
spark of life to an overwhelming 
majority of all the gasoline motors 
in use in the world today. 


It takes over a million Cham- 
pions every ten working days to 
supply the world-wide demand for 
dependability in spark plugs. 


When you want to equip your 
motor dependably, see that the 
name “‘Champion”’ is on the porce- 
lain—not merely on the box. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Office: Champion Spark Plug Company 
of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 





Heavy Stone 
For high powered cars 
$1.00 
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A Tribute 


The patriotism of the empleyes of Swift & 
Company is being manifested in so many 


substantial ways that we 


take pride in 


acknowledging here the evidence of their 


staunch Americanism 


3089 men from our ranks are 
now in army khaki and sailor 
blue uniforms. 


This impressive figure repre- 
sents nearly a full regiment from 
this firm. 

In this Swift Legion of Honor, 
103 of the men have won com- 
missions in the army. 


When “Preparedness” was 
the admonishment of the hour— 
the Swift Military Club was 
organized—in it have been 
trained hundreds of men. 


It is our local “‘ West Point ” 
—we know that its graduates 
are better soldiers because they 
have gone intothe army and have 
been promptly promoted. Some 
of them have won commissions. 


28,718 Swift employes own 
Liberty Bonds, to thé amount 
of $3,879,700. 


The women employes of Swift 
& Company, and the wives 
and mothers of employes, have 
turned thousands of pounds of 
wool into sweaters, socks, hel- 
mets and scarfs for our men in 
uniform. 


They have donated large sums 
of money to the Red Cross. 


They have contributed to the 
war funds of the Y. M.C.A. 
and Knights of Columbus. 


It is an inspiration to observe 
the flags waving on the desks of 
department heads in our Chicago 
office, indicating that every em- 
ploye in the department is buy- 
ing War Savings Stamps every 
week. 


Swift employes, voluntarily, 
are contributing weekly sums to 
a comfort fund through their 
Military Welfare Association to 
provide their associates in ser- 
vice with smokes, sweets and 
other needs. 


Food Conservation pledges 
are being kept in their homes. 


In our employes’ restaurants 
we are abstaining from meat and 
wheat on the days now on our 
war calendar, and are doing it 
cheerfully. 


The name of Swift was never 
associated with more valiant 
patriots than the men and 
women who make up its official 
family. 


The company is proud of this 
magnificent war record. 


Our employes know that there 
will be other appeals and they 
stand as a unit, 48,000 strong, 
eager to give and sacrifice more. 


With a full and grave concep- 
tion of our mutual obligation we 
blend our loyalty and responsi- 
bility with theirs. 


Swift & Company 
- LF earth rs 

















here, the thing to do is to be a good soldier 
where we are. This is our period of trial. 
The way to meet it is by plugging ahead 
with our training with just as much snap 
as if we knew we were going to entrain 
to-morrow. 

As a matter of fact, we are in a pleasant 
place, here at Camp Wadsworth. And 
even tho we would rather be in an unpleas- 
ant place over there, and be there, instead 
of here, yet the fact remains that where 
we are, there is more or less warm sunshine, 
there are tree-clad hills, winding tranquil 
roads, a charming city—many things to 
enjoy. So, let’s take it as it comes! 

You’re no better, that you should be 
already somewhere in France getting a 
medal pinned on you by the assembled 
Entente generals, than any of the rest of 
us. We've got a chest of sufficient expanse 
to support a medal, too. 

Our time will come. 


And here is something over which the 
folks at home may profitably ponder. It 
is taken from an editorial entitled ‘‘ What 
We Want.” 


We don’t know how others may feel 
about it, but for ourselves we are getting 
tired of ‘‘cheer-up”’ letters. We are grow- 
ing infinitely weary of receiving letters in 
which the writers say: ‘‘Cheer up, laddies. 
The war will soon be over and you'll come 
marching back.” 

We don’t want to be cheered up that 
way. We don’t want the war to end until 
the Kaiser has been knocked out, and a 
gigantic wrench flung into the German 
military machinery, and the world made 
a habitable place for democratic folk to 
make merry in. 

To distract attention from the all- 
important necessity of putting through 
these wholesome reforms is a harmful 
act. To tell us to cheer up, the war will 
soon be over, is not only a piece of false 
philosophy, but it is bad business! Noth- 
ing should be allowed to vitiate our efforts 
in that great outdoor sport, in which all 
good nations are participating, called 
‘‘walloping the Kaiser.” 

And so, as we said, we don’t want to be 
cheered up that way. We don’t need it. 
It won’t do any good to try to cheer us up, 
because we are cheered up. We have 
suffered no real hardships in camp. The 
people back home have been bending be- 
neath the burdens of heatless, wheatless, 
meatless, lightless, nightless careers, but 
we, here in camp, have thus far not been 
touched by the cruelties of war. Kitchen 
police, forsooth, is not a form of entertain- 
ment, but it never wiped out a company of 
soldiers yet. As a matter of fact, if we 
felt any more chipper we’d be spending 
our evenings fox-trotting across the drill 
grounds singing ‘‘This is the life!” 

Hell is paved with good intentions. But 
we aren’t taking that road to-day. Un- 
doubtedly the folks who insist upon cheer- 
ing us up with promises of an early ending 
of the war are well intentioned. But 
their vision could be improved. 

In a sort of apologia for officers, Private 
Walter A. Davenport tells some of the 
tortures to which the aspirant to a com- 
mission is subjected in the Officers’ 
Training-Camp: 

You may make permanent note of the 
fact that about the easiest job that Uncle 
Sam doles out to his able-bodied nephews 


is that of private—buck or first class— 
under an efficient disciplinarian. Of course, 





you can call this all didactic bunk and - 
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say a few more uncomplimentary things 
about it, but try to take it from me: 
the chap who gets his commission in this 
school that Major-General. O’Ryan is 
supervising has accumulated something 
besides avoirdupois. ...... 

We are told that the conditions are thus 
and so—that the enemy, for instance, is 
in possession of Greenville or Spartanburg 
and that it is up to us to rescue the cap- 
tured towns and destroy the invaders. 

Student Whoozis is given command of 
the company. The enemy, either simu- 
lated or represented, has his outposts 
flung across the hills adjacent to and 
bordering upon the National highway in 
the direction of the town he is looting. It 
is Student Whoozis’s business to so deploy 
and otherwise manipulate his forces that 
the enemy’s outposts will be unable to 
perform their functions of security and 
our army will be in position to occupy 
those heights and natural strong points 
that command the captured town. 

It is then accepted as reasonable that 
our army may drive the impudent invader 
back and into the sea or wherever it may 
be convenient to place him. 

This may or may not be interesting to 


those folks who have no part in the game. . 


But certainly it is fascinating to those 
participating. And it goes to demon- 
strate just what the students are doing. 
It makes no difference whether in this or 
any other war these tactics are employed. 
It is wholly out of place to argue meticu- 
lously that this is a war in trenches and 
that open-field and above-ground manew=- 
vers play no part therein. 

A problem is a problem. The man who 
shows no promise of mastering the simple 
problems given him in the O. T. 8. exhibits 
little aptitude for a successful mastery of 
the prodigious tasks that will fall to his 
lot in France. 

Within the past two weeks we have been 
subjected to a second mental research and 
have been compelled to demonstrate that 
we are entirely sound- of-wind,-arm, and 
leg. We have been called before another 
psychiatrist and asked numerous personal 
questions, all of which tended to wring 
from us possible secrets regarding our 
mental cohesion. What was the extent of 
our academic education? Were we nervous? 
Excitable? Irritable? What sort of work 
produced our meals and cigarets before 
we enlisted? Had insanity occupied a 
prominent place in our family history? 

Most of us left the neurologist quite 
convinced that we had manifested a 
sufficient number of mental aberrations to 
warrant our immediate transfer to the 
Matteawan home - guards. Personally, I 
assured the doctor that- I was not ab- 
normally nervous. At the same time I 
gnawed off a finger-nail. 

We were then informed that each student 
must execute a running broad jump of 
fourteen feet, a high jump of four feet, a 
standing jump of seven feet six inches, the 
hundred yards dash in fourteen seconds, 
and a heave of the hand-grenade of 
thirty-five yards. 

Did you ever try to jump fourteen feet 
in hobnailed brogans and tight O. D. 
breeches? The rest of the efforts seemed 
easy enough. The writer of this story was 
never considered seriously for a place on 
the Olympic teams. I never had just 
cause for annoyance therefor. By Hercu- 
lean effort I cleared the bar four feet from 
the ground. In a totally unprecedented 
effort I hurled myself. seven feet,,-six 
inches through the air from a standing 
position. But the fourteen feet were hard 
to negotiate. 

There seemed to be something wrong. I 
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What It Costs 
To Feed a Man 


A big man ‘at average work can be well fed on 3000 calories per day. The 
calory is the standard ration unit. 

In Quaker. Oats. those. 3000 calories would cost just 14 cents. ~In other foods the 
cost would be as follows: 





In Halibut, $1.00 
In Potatoes, .70 
In Bread, .24 


In Eggs, $1.33 
In Round Steak, .81 
Broiled Chicken, 3.40 











So eggs—for the same food units—cost nearly ten times what Quaker Oats costs. 
Meats, on the average, cost eight times as much. ‘The average mixed diet costs 
four times as much. 

You can serve seven breakfasts of Quaker Oats for the cost of one bacon-and-egg 
breakfast. 

Then in Quaker Oats you serve complete nutrition, Every needed element is 
there. You serve the greatest of the grain foods, measured by every standard. 

You serve the most flavory, most delightful cereal which Nature has created. 

Serve in big dishes. Make it the entire breakfast. A multiplied cost can buy 
nothing comparable. 

Then see what flavor it adds to your flour foods. Every pound thus used saves a 
pound of wheat, and it makes the foods more inviting. See the recipes in each package. 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Flavory Flakes 


Use Quaker Oats because of its won- These luscious flakes cost no extra 
drous flavor. It is flaked from queen oats _ price. 
only—just the rich plump oats. We get And they have made Quaker Oats the 
but ten pounds from a bushel. favorite oat food the world over. 


12c and 30c per package in the United States except in far West and South 
where high freights may prohibit 








Quaker Oats Bread 


been dissolved in '4 cup lukewarm water, then 


add 5 cups of flour 
i slightly, set in a warm place, let rise 


1!% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 
2 teaspoons salt 


14 cup ¢ Kne. u 
2 cups boiling water until light (about 2 hours). Knead thoroughly, 
1 cake yeast form into two loaves and put in pans. Let rise 
% cup lukewarm wate “ again‘and bake about 50 minutes. If dry yeast 
cups flour : is used, a sponge should be made at night with 

Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and sugar the liquid, the yeast, and a part of the white 


Ponr over two cups of boiling water, let stand flour. 
until lukewarm. Then add yeast which has This recipe makes two loaves. 
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The New Foo roduct 


HEE has its own place as an economical, satisfactory, healthful fea- 
ture of the food supply of your home. Combining the healthful 
properties of evaporated skimmed milk with the nutritious fat of the 
cocoanut, it is ideal for cooking as well as for use over cereals, with 
coffee, etc. It has the approval of domestic science experts and is used 
by thousands of housewives. 


Hebe has been tested and recommended as follows:— 


frf"“offee “"fNooking “f“‘ereals 


Hebe gives coffee a tempt- Dilute Hebe with pure water Pour Hebe diluted, or un- 

ing, golden-brown color and to the richness desired. Use diluted if preferred, over 

enhances its flavor. Hebe it in all recipes for soups, corn flakes, wheat flakes, 

helps to make delicious co- oyster stews, gravies, sauces, puffed grains, porridge, oat- 

coa and chocolate. creaming vegetables and fish, meal, etc. Cereals cooked 
making custard, cookies, with Hebe are most appe- 
puddings, desserts, etc. tizing. 


You may live in a section where Hebe cannot be obtained. As production increases, 
the needs of your section will be supplied through your local retail grocer. 


THE HEBE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
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recall making a furious dive and landing 
in a fearsome heap far, far away. The 
marker announced with a fine display 
of scorn that my wild flight amounted to 
ten feet two inches. 

Just previous to this Titanic effort, 
Student Burrell had cleared seventeen or 
twenty feet without taking off his coat nor 
removing his hat. He called me aside and 
told me that my legs were all wrong; 
that I should fold them up beneath me 
and then, when I felt myself descending, 
to shoot them out in advance of my body. 

I rehearsed the formula a few times 
and had another go at the fourteen feet. 
I made it. I leapt as tho bound for the 
horizon. I passed trees and many tents 
in my flight east. My impressions, upon 
landing, were that I had overestimated 
the distance and had passed Charleston 
and was in the Atlantic. 

When they fished me out of the mud-hole 
into which I had plunged and stretched out 
the tape, they discovered that I had flown 
fourteen feet, one inch. 


Under the department caption, ‘In- 
cinerator,” appears ‘‘A Soldier’s Letter to 
His Sweetheart,” jwhich throws valuable 
light upon certain military intricacies. 
The initials following ‘‘Bill’s” signature 
betray the writer as Lieutenant Edward 
Streeter: . 


Dere MABLE: 

How was I to know that Broggins was 
a dog? 

It takes a woman, Mable, to get things 
all balled up. I aint agoin to say much 
about this tho cause the joke was mostly 
on you. I forgive you and I wont hold 
nothin against you...... 

So now when the wars over we can get 
married again just like we was goin to. 
Til have more time then. I guess thats 
all I will have but we dont need much 
money cause I dont care much for luxuries 
anyways. Simple, thats me all over, 
Mable. . 

You can send back all your stuff that I 
returned an you can make me more if you 
want to. I wont have much use for them 
now with the hot weather comin on but it 
might be a comfort to you tomakeem. An 
you can put the picture of me pointin to 
the flag back on the mantle piece. I 
guess you didnt burn it up like I told you 
to, eh Mable? 

Well, Mable, what do you think Ive 
done now. Ive gone back into the ar- 
tillery. The captain hated to let me go. 
He said the artillery colonel was a friend 


of his. I guess thats why he finally said 
all right. It wasnt that I was seared of the 
infantry. I guess you know that I aint 


seared of anything that walks on two legs 
except the measles. The artillerys really 
more dangerous than the infantry cause 
you stand in one place so they can get a 
good line on you while in the infantry 
your running round all the time. 

Seein the Captain was so jealous of me I 
thought a fello with brains would have 
more chance over here. I tried to transfer 
as an officer but the Captain said I better 
go over as a private and as soon as they saw 
what kind of a fello I was theyd fix me all 
right. He seemed to wake up a little when 
he saw I was goin. Im goin to put in my 
application for an officer as soon as I get 
a chance. 

I didn’t go back to the same battery I 
was in before cause youll remember that 
the Captain and I didnt get along very 
well. Couldnt seem to agree on nothin. 


Lite 


I thought it would be pleasanter for me an 
him to if I went to another battery. 

It almost seemed like they was waitin 
for me cause the day after I came over 
they hitched up the horses and drove the 
cannons out to the range. Its kind of 
hard to explain to a girl like you what a 
range is. The only way I can explain it is 
that it aint nothin like a range. There 
aint nothin here but mountains and 
mountain ears. We can fire all we want 
without hittin nothin but the mountains 
and once in a while maybe one of the 
mountain ears. But they say there so 
tough they dont mind it a bit. Thats a 
funny thing about artillery, Mable. The 
object seems to be not to hit nothin. The 
day we got out here I heard the Captain 
say “‘Well Im glad were way out in a place 
like this where we dont run no danger of 
hittin nothin.” All I said was ‘‘I like to 
see a fello careful Captain, but if thats all 
your worryin about you needent have 
taken so much trouble.” The longer I 
know Captains the less I understand them. 


There are other interesting articles, 
among them one on the camoufleurs in 
training, and there are sketches and 
photographs of camp activities, verses, 
and pages of news and personals from the 
different divisions that would delight the 
heart of a country editor with their ‘‘Who 
is she, Eddie?”’ and their ‘‘It’s always hard 
the first six years in the Army, isn’t it, 
Sergt.?”” At random we pick these freely 
scattered brilliants: 


Private Meyer was amazed to hear from 
Charlie Ward that John Bunny is now with 
Barnum and Bailey. Wake up, Meyer, 
or they will be including you in their 
party, too. 

The sixth section is again in trouble. 
A set of harness is missing. Corporal 
Bain, when asked if he expected to recover 
it, replied: ‘‘No, they didn’t even leave a 
trace.” Take him away, sergeant, he’s 
a dizzy. 

“In what way does Germany resemble 
Holland?” 

“Tt is a low, lying country, and damned 
all around.” 

No, we are not camped on Baffin Bay, 
but at Glassy Rock. We believe our 
French instructor. He says: ‘“‘Ze Flan- 
daers, he have notheeng on zis. Ze mud, 
he make very fine shocla’ puddin’.” 

Will the gentleman who appropriated 
fifteen jars of jam from our kitchen one 
rainy night last week be kind enough to 
invite us to his party? We like parties, 
and we also like jam, so be a good fellow 
and come across with an invitation. 

A “Y.” secretary’s education is never 
completed and during the past week among 
the many new pointers gained by the 
secretaries in this unit is the fact that it is 
unwise at times to ask the men at our 
meetings to pick out their favorite songs. 
On Sunday afternoon two _ secretaries 
were conducting a service at the stockade, 
and to give the meeting an atmosphere 
of camaraderie the secretaries asked the 
men to pick out their favorite song in the 
Red Service Book. With almost unanimity 
the audience shouted ‘‘187.” The secre- 
taries turned to 187 only to find ‘‘In the 
Prison Cell I Sit.’’ Again at one of the 
evening services in the building the re- 
ligious secretary asked for a number of a 
song. Just at this minute several nurses 
from the Base Hospital entered the rear 








door to attend the meeting, a dozen or 
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ORSHEIM shoes are 
serving the men of the 
Nation — increasing 
efficiency —Florsheims are 
scientifically built to give 
long service with comfort 
at every step. There’s a 
style in keeping with the 
Times to suit your individ- 
ual requirements. 
oe to ten dollars; reason. . 
ably priced,value considered. 


Ask for The Florsheim Shoe—see 
the Styles of the Times. Booklet 
of Military scenes on request. 


The Florsheim 
Shoe Company 
Chicago,U.S. A. 
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The Carlton— 
A young man’s 
style—spaced 
stitched tip. 

Look for 
name in 
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Don’t Breathe Dust 
% Tiny Nasal Filter aids breathing, stops 
* snoring. Useful for Colds, Catarrh and 
* Asthma. 50c postpaid. 


NASAL FILTER CO., St. Paul, Minn. 

















vor cannot provide against mis- 

fortunes —except in one way—by 
The Two Hartfords offer 
every sort of protection to your prop- 
erty and your working capacity. 


insurance. 


Any agent or broker can sell you a 
Hartford policy. 
HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND 


INDEMNITY CO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

























































DUR 
Steel Racks 


JN building a new factory or 
an addition to your plant, 
consider the many advantages 
of a complete equipment of 
Durand Steel Racks. 


Durand Steel Racks are yd 
strong, neat in appearance, hire- 
wm convenient, durable, will 
increase your storage capacity 
and reduce losses, waste and 
delays. 


Write today for catalogue. 


We are also manufacturers of Durand 
Steel Lockers, designed to meet the 
most exacting locker requirements. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1505 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 905 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 








EMERGENCY NOTES 

By_Glentworth R.' Butler, A.M., M.D. How quick wits 
and deft hands may give aid before the surgecs or physician 
arrives. A household necessity. 12mo, Cloth, 18 original 
illustrations; over 100 pages. 50 cents postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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a la Legally 


secre si 
public ‘life. Greater oppo 
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our Guarantee 
Tae enroll pew jt cur valpabie, 120 pace Me Gale” cod 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 352-F0 Chicago 
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more voices shouted out ‘202,’ which 
turned out to be “‘Good Night! Ladies!” 


WEATHER FORECAST 

ist To 3Rp, Minp Prertop—Fair days and 
fresh, very fresh! 

4m TO 9TH, VARIABLE Prerk1op—Sudden 
changes in weather: sunshiny, cloudy, fair, rainy, 
windy, calm, sleety, rotten. 

10TH To 19TH, VARIABLE PrERIop—Sudden 
changes in weather. Sudden changes in under- 
wear. Both uncomfortable. 

19TH TO 3lstT—Epidemic in camp of strange 
disease, because physicians are unable 
to isolate the germs. There are so many of them 
that physicians can’t get one alone for a minute. 
Disease indicated by following symptoms: 
tired feeling, irritation of the imagination, loss 
of ambition, distress while working, enlarged 
desire to lie down and dream. 


Going to the Captain without the first 
sergeant’s permission—Over the Top. 

During the recent rainy spell the junc- 
tion of ‘‘Columbus Avenue”’ and one com- 
pany street resembled a sea of mud. 
** Albany Wire” Hanahan was seated in the 
mess-hall reading ‘‘The Adventures of Sir 
Walter Raleigh.” Glancing toward the 
roadway he noticed a young lady, marooned 
on a log, hesitating before plunging into 
the mire. ‘‘Obeying that impulse” he 
laid the book aside and wading out to the 
lady in distress, he volunteered to carry 
her across the ditch and his services were 
accepted. 

N. B.—He has since been decorated 
with the Order of Knight of the Bath 





WAR-WORK IMPROVING WOMEN’S 
HEALTH 





HILE tho war-god cuts short the life 

of one, he prolongs the years of 
another; while he lays some on the bed 
of pain and suffering, he restores others to 
health. It might be naturally supposed 
that the heavy labor on railroads and in 
factories might weaken the health of the 
women who have gone from the lighter 
to theso harder forms of toil, but the 
opposite is truco. The work is improving 
their health, and it’s no mere guess- 
work either. Statistics prove it. Says 
Mr. Judson C. Welliver, London corre- 
spondent of the New York Sun: 

Perhaps it takes a bit of an imagina- 
tion to conceive such a thing, but the war 
has been a blessing to millions of people 
in this country. More than that, despite 
the tens of thousands of deaths and 
maiming of the fittest men it has probably 


‘produced a decided improvement in the 


average physical standard of the people. 
These observations reflect the conclusion 
of the report on national insurance cover- 
ing the administration of the law during 
the last three years. 

Altho the people of England are doing 
vastly more work and on the whole better 
work per capita than they ever have done 
before, at least under the factory system 
of production, the amount of sickness has 
been steadily reduced from the beginning of 
the war, the number of days lost from 
productive efforts has persistently dimin- 
ished, the product per capita has increased 
almost unbelievably. Finally, the state- 
ment that the average physical condition 
of British men, women, and children has 
vastly improved is confirmed by the 
most casual observations of the people as 
they are seen day by day. 

The whole explanation may be given 
in two words: better wages, which means 
improved food-conditions, at least suffi- 









cient money to buy the food necessary to 
sustain tho physical body. 


To make it clear, he recalls the days. 
before the war, when the health of Britain 
Was sagging so rapidly as to cause alarm. 
He says: 


The average physique of the British 
people had been observed for a long time 
to be seriously deteriorating. 

Several times it was necessary to lower 
the physical standard for admission to the 
Army to fill the ranks. That, too, was in 
the old days of the ‘‘contemptible little 
army,’ when it might reasonably have 
been assumed that as only a small number 
of men were needed they might easily 
enough have been found of the desired 
standard. 

Medical men and social workers com- 
pelled attention to this increasingly alarm- 
ing situation, and several years ago a 
commission was set to work to study the 
progressive physical deterioration among 
the mass of people. 

It is a common observation nowadays 
among these war-weary people that no- 
body’s memory is long enough to present 
a good picture of the ‘“‘good old days” 
of peace and happiness. It is true. But 
it is also true that nobody’s memory is 
good enough to depict the conditions of 
squalor and the everlasting pinch of 
actual hunger in which millions of people 
lived absolutely without fault of their 
own. It is true that the drink evil was 
fearful and was constantly getting worse. 

An English laborer’s family in those 
“‘good old days” breakfasted on tea, 
bread, and butter. For dad there would 
probably be a ‘‘relish’’ in the shape of 
a kipper or a bloater. Meat save as a 
Sunday luxury occasionally was unknown. 
The children might be lucky enough to 
get an egg apiece on Sunday morning 
with their breakfast. But that would 
only be when eggs were cheap and plentiful 
in midsummer. 

Occasionally the menu would be varied 
by the substitution of a cheap jam for 
butter; bread and butter or bread and 
jam; never bread, butter, and jam. 

Dad on his breakfast of bread, butter, 
and kipper went away to his twelve hours 
of heavy work, if he was lucky enough 
to have any work at all. Mother might 
be fortunate enough to have a job as 
charwoman or as washerwoman. The boys 
and girls, just as soon as they were old 
enough to do anything, went out with 
their breakfast of bread and butter to 
shop or factory or the streets, to work as 
messenger-boys, sell papers, do anything 
that would bring in a few pennies to the 
family exchequer. 

The home from which the family went 
out to daily labors by which England 
became great, rich, and powerful might 
sometimes consist of two rooms at a rent of 
$1.25 a week. The kitchen was also living- 
room and dining-room. Sleeping-quarters 
were afforded by the other room, with 
perhaps one or two members of the family: 
compelled to sleep in a warm corner of the 
kitchen. 

When lunch-time came mother ate the 
“snack” if at home and the small children 
lunched on a stew of butcher’s scraps, 
bullocks’ cheeks, sheeps’ heads, and other 
bits that were unsalable for any other 
purposes, dear at the low price at which 
they sold. There would be some potatoes 
and onions in the stew, and it would be 
miserably made, for among the most pa- 
thetic incidents in working-class life was 
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kes Soviidiats of the Seconds 





cc . . . . . 
Profits are coined in minutes and seconds; hours, like 
gold eagles, are units too large for practical business.” 





I ‘HE entire efficiency gospel is built on noth- 
ing less than a deep respect for the second. 


In mechanical operations we even split it with 
stop-watches and gauge the returns from labor— 
whether engaged in shaping watch-jewels or in 
shoveling dirt—by the second’s conalldie measur- 
able part. 

But now our shrewder organizations are scru- 
tinizing the seconds of their clerks and executives 
also. 

Once they do so the use of the P. A. X. isa 
certain consequence. 


The P. A. X.—our own familiar term for the 
Private Automatic Exchange—saves the seconds 
wasted by the hand-operated private branch ex- 
change still in common use. 

Its automatic desk-telephones clip eighteen 
seconds from the usual time for each office call. 


For the average organization this means a sav- 
ing of a week per man each year. 











Dept. 235, Morgan and 
Van Buren Streets, Chicago 









Even this appreciable economy dwindles into 
insignificance when compared with the larger 
results of promptness and close supervision made 


possible by the P. A. X. 


These larger gains are very clear to hundreds of 
organizations—large and small—which during 
the past twenty-five years have installed the 
P.A.X. They outweigh even the very evident 
savings due to its unfailing 24-hour service with- 
out requiring operators. 


The demands of these users for additions alone 
required nearly one-fifth of our last year’s pro- 
duction. 


These orders, and the character of the firms 
making them, are sufficient to show the profit- 
able efficiency of the P. A. X. 


Our 100 per cent increase in production this 
year will enable us to meet your P. A. X. require- 
ments upon reasonable notice. 








Branches in All 
Principal Cities 
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HY-RIB 


economical fire-resisting construc- 


¥.) 
tion. Stuccothus reinforced will not crack, Hy 
and presents an attractive appearance in- FF i 
definitely. This,therefore,isafavoritecon- ‘fF %/ |//? 
struction in industrial housing. HY-RIB is a Bi als 


also advantageous for interior use, making 
ceilings and walls that are fire-resisting, 
crack-proof and vermin-proof. 


HY-RIB is a steel-meshed sheathing 
with stiffening ribs. 
includes all depths and weights, as well 
as all types of metal lath, steel studs, cor- 


and built up in our factory so as to save 
labor at the building site. 
with concrete, stucco and plaster for par- 
if i titions, ceilings, walls, roofs, floors, etc. 
ei “Hotsang a In fact, wherever economical permanent 
Fil : construction is desired. 


J. HY-RIB products are carried in stock 
~“ . so that prompt shipments are made. 
Write fora free copy of valuable HY-RIB 
Hand Book. Address Dept. H-36. 


Truscon Steel Company 

PAP (Trussed Concrete Steel Co.) 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Representatives in- Principal Cities 
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The complete line 


All products are designed 











Widely used 

















— le, “Better Say,” and avoid misuse 
of words. It wi you souk © clea-, clean-cut, correct 
= cony — Muelish. Small in size but big in usefulness. 

mail, cents. Dept. 805, FUNI- & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York. 


HUMOROUS. HITS 


and How to Hold an Audience, by Grenville Kleiser. Latest and best 
selections, including old favorites. Gives practical suggestions on 
delivery, voice-training. etc. Cloth, 326 pp. $1.00 net; postage 12c. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 854-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





ENTE A BUSINESS 


of your own and earn big 

annual income in profes- 
sional fees, making and _ fitting a foot specialty to 
measure; readily arned by anyone at home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for training, o ings every- 
wherewith all the trade you can atten 
ital required or goods to buy, no agency bs " soliciting. 
Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, 


No cap-}, 





ALL PERSONS CARRYING LIFE INSURANCE 
are invited to write the Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn., 1223 
Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La., or 1223 Heard 
National Bank Building, Jacksonville, F la. Do so now, 
even though you have written us in the past. We desire no 
detailed information, pouty your name and address, please. 
This is the only way you procure the entirely NEW and 
very appealing Volume FORTY. THREE of the Cypress 
Pocket | ibrary, “ that international classic on wood "’ (and 
sometimes on other subjects little suspected yet of the 


Mass. | highest significance). 

















00 Down and $3 a Month 
























the pitiful ignorance of how to prepare 
food. 

If mother was lunching out she had a 
slice of bread and butter, and possibly a 
piece of cheese. Along with this quantities 
of tea and a dole of ‘‘fish and chips.” The 
fish were undersized or otherwise unsalable 
cullings from the market, cleaned casually 
indeed, cut into slices, dipt in batter and 
fried in grease. They were at least as 
near absolute indigestibility as possible. 
A halfpenny worth of fish, a similar por- 
tion of chips—potato chips—and then as 
a luxury a quantity of pickled cabbage— 
pickled not in good respectable vinegar, 
but in acetic acid. 

On such a diet everybody of course 
suffered from indigestion. There was not 
enough of either the heat-giving or the 
bone and muscle-building elements to 
maintain the body in health. The whole 
family were anemic, sallow, and suffered 
from catarrh. Rickets, bronchitis, in- 
testinal troubles, and every infectious 
disease known to children or adults was 
part of the regular routine of life. 

The breakfast menu would be sub- 
stantially repeated when the small chil- 
dren went home from school about 4:30. 


Quantities were never excessive, but 
usually altogether insufficient. Dad went 
home later from his work, and he and 


mother dined on fish and chips, as already 
described. Before going to bed the chil- 
dren might get a slice of bread and butter 
if times were good and the family not too 
large. 

The other day the general committee 
of the Supply of Fish and Chips Mer- 
chants, contemplating the problems of 
their business arising from the shortage 
of greases in which to fry their products, 
presented figures showing that even to- 
day 2,000,000 of fish and chips are served 
daily in London. 

No particular wonder that the physical 
standard of England had degenerated 
alarmingly! The royal commission decided 
that something must be done about it, 
and one of the results of its investigations 
was the national insurance act. 

Every person sixteen years or more of 
age paying income tax on less than $800 
annually comes under the insurance act. 


Manual workers earning even larger 
sums also are included. The insurance 
act is self-supporting. The employer 


contributes six cents weekly and: the em- 
ployee eight cents to the fund. This 
makes an aggregate of approximately 
$7.50 annually for each man, while the 
contribution for women, being slightly less, 
works out at $6.50 each per annum. 
Out of this fund the panel doctors are 
paid $2 per annum for each beneficiary 
of the fund, in consideration of which 
they are to provide medical advice for 
the year. Medicines are provided and 
prescriptions made up also at the expense 
of the same fund. 

The woman’s section of the insurance 
scheme soon went bankrupt simply be- 
eause an astonishing state of affairs was 
discovered regarding the physical health 
and condition of the women. The really 
healthy and vigorous woman of the work- 
ing class was the rare exception. 

In case of sickness the man was paid 
$2.50 weekly benefit from the fund on 
presentation of the proper certificate from 
the physician. Women were paid $1.85 
weekly sick benefit. 

One of the developments was that 
inasmuch as the sick benefit was actually 
equal to the wages for which many women 
worked there was constant temptation 
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Why Empire Red Tubes last as 
long as the average car itself 





















































2. The Story of the Puncture and the Repairman 


PUNCTURE is to a tube 
what a broken leg is toa 
man. 

It’s just hard luck; it 
doesn’t signify any constitutional 
weakness. And it ought to be re- 
paired as good as new. 


But to many motorists a punc- 
ture is an evil omen, because it 
means the beginning of a whole 
chapter of trouble. 

They have too often had the sad 
experience of getting a punctured 
tube repaired only to find it soon 
leaking again. 

They blame the repairman. 

But it’s not always his fault, by 
any means. 

In vulcanizing the puncture, he 
has to use heat. Some tubes getall ~ 
the heat they can stand when they 
are first manufactured, and this 
additional application is too much 
for them. 

The punctured spot is sealed, 
but the surrounding rubber is 
weakened. It soon becomes brit- 
tle, leaks develop, and the tube 
finally has to be discarded. 

But a competent repairman can 
repair any Empire Red Tube as 
good as new, every time. 

The process by which the Empire 
Red Tube ts compounded and 
cured, makes tt capable of with- | bey 
standing the heat of any numberof = Ba  f! 
repair gobs. 

Many of the first Empire Red Tubes, made more than ten years ago, are still 
doing duty. In all those years, they have been punctured and re-vulcanized over 
and over again. 

The next puncture you get, think of this, and buy an Empire Red Tube. Laszs 
as long as the average car itself. 


_ The Finpire Tire Dealer 
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E OFFICE closes at five. The 
bookkeepers, clerks and stenog- 
raphers go home—the place is empty, 
deserted and uncongenial. But you have 


work that can’t wait. 


Here Corona comes into its own. Just 
fold it up in its case and take it home 
with you. Then, after dinner, finish up 
your work quietly and comfortably—in 
neat, legible, business-like form. 

Corona weighs but six pounds and folds for travel, 
yet is sturdily built for heavy daily service. Com- 
plete with its case, it costs fifty dollars. Write 
for interesting free booklet No. 14. 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., Groton, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 








THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


Stop 
Forgetting 


To Remember the Facts 
in a Book— To Re- 
‘call a Good Lecture, 
Sermon, or A ddress— 
To Rentoter Anything You 
Want to Remember— 
Read and Absorb This Book 
“HOW T@ REMEMBER 
AND NEVER FORGET ani 


By Prof. Loisette. It contains the valuable instruc- we can’t pron. ise to hold 
ph which was formerly sold to thousands of men increasing cost of of materials 
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at 
Old Prices 
We have decided not to raise 
prices on the Arrow a least not 
or a while. You can stil] buy the 
1918 ARROW, the latest models with 
bottom before-the-war prices. But 




















































to be sick and enjoy a vacation at the 
expense of the fund. 

There were special provisions of benefits - 
for consumptives, for the permanently 
injured or disabled, and a variety of the 
other benefits. This general suggestion of 
what was attempted by the insurance act 
carries the story now to a consideration 
of what the war has done for the working 
people of the country. The annual report 
on the subject sets forth that from the 
beginning of the war sickness among both 
men and women has rapidly and steadily 
decreased. This is particularly true of the 
women. When the system was inaugu- 
rated the prevalence of illness among 
women was so general that all the actuarial 
calculations on which the scheme had 
been based were found worthless. De- 
mands on funds were far greater than had 
been anticipated. 


The war changed all this. The call for 
sick-funds for women dropt rapidly, as 
these figures clearly reveal: 


It is worth while to observe just what 
has happened. In 1914 the average cost 
for all women getting the benefits of the 
fund was five cents a week. In 1915 it fell 
to three cents, in 1916‘to two cents, and 
altho the figures for 1917 have not been 
made up it is certain that there has been 
another important decrease. 

In other words, the average sick benefit 
for women has required only about one- 
half as much money as it did in the first 
year of the war; and this in face of the 
fact that this particular class of women, 
millions of them, in city and country, in 
the factory and on the farms, in the ship- 
building plants and munition-works, are 
to-day almost literally doing the work of 
England. 

They have been able to do the work 
which the men formerly did and vastly 
to improve their health while doing it. 
They have worked regularly, long hours, at 
unaccustomed tasks, many of which four 
years ago would have been presumed 
utterly impossible for women. They 
have frequently throughout large establish- 
ments demonstrated their ability to turn 
out a larger product of work, even heavy 
work, than the men turned out before 
the war! 

And doing this, accomplishing what 
almost anybody would have set down as 
the impossible, they have improved almost 
beyond belief in health and _ general 
physique. 

This, be it remembered, is the con- 
clusion presented by the annual statistical 
report of the administration of the in- 
surance fund. 2 

The commissioners even venture to 
generalize a little. They are so imprest 
with the excellent results of giving people 
good food and all they want of it that 
they write in their report as follows: 

“During 1915-16, as a result of the 
war, there has been little unemployment 
and wages have considerably risen. The 
fall in the rate of sickness during these 
years seems fairly to confirm the view 
that there is a close connection between 
industrial activity and sickness claims. 
It seems evident that the right policy 
to be adopted in regard to heavy sick- 
ness claims is less to be found in pro- 
visional special grants by which the 
expenditure may continue to be supported 
than in the securing of industrial condi- 
tions under which wages are high enough 
to insure a sufficiency of good food and 
due attention is paid to the welfare of the 
worker.” 
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Quicker than bullets—and 


right in his own bailiwick, too. 
Besides saving shovelfuls of dollars, the 


Mimeograph is enablin3, him to get confi- 
dential information to his departments in a tenth of the 
time a many-manned printery could do it—and in abso- 
lute security. The work is done under the keen execu- 
tive eye. And it’s 300d work, too—better than that. 
Snappy! It matches the neatest typewriting. Five thou- 
sand real duplicates an hour—with easily drawn diaZrams 
or illustrations on the same sheet, if wanted. Let us show 
you how the Mimeograph is solving, many of the per- 
plexin?, problems of these rocket days. Send for booklet 
“L.” A. B. Dick Company, Chicajo—and New York. 
Caution: The Mimeograph, and our supplies for 
it, are made to work together. Upset that relationship, 


the work suffers, valuable time and materials are lost, 
and our responsibility for quality and output ceases. 


NINES GRAPH 
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Through All Wars the National Standard 


Tried and trusted by “our boys” in their heroic defense of 
our national honor, Colt’s Firearms are to-day as they have 
been for generations back, the great American weapon of 
dependability. The best is none too good for Uncle Sam 
in the field —nor for you in the home. 










Revolvers 
Automatic Pistols 
Automatic Machine Guns 


COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 


Mlastrated Catalogue No. 26 mailed 
free on request 
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for Army, Navy, Med 8. ane, for Military cir- 
cular, Booklet 2 and Free Trial O' 
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SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M_D., Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 

Every young wife should know 
Postpaid What every parent should know 
Mailed in plain noe binding——320 pages—many 


of contents, & commendations, on 
AMERICAN puB.ce c0., 306 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 
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THE SPRING DRIVE OPENS WITH A 
BARRAGE OF BLOSSOMS 





HE spring drive is on! 

The army of invasion is laying 
down a barrage of sunshine and blossoms, 
while poets are reported in the offing 
headed for Newspaper Row. The New 
York Tribune’s corsespondent with the 
victorious troops reports the hordes of 
winter in full Writing 
‘‘Somewhere in Manhattan” he says: 


retreat. from 


Trailing arbutus was seen on a well- 
known avenue. Its appearance, altho 
of small strategic value in the fight against 
coal bills and the high cost of rhinitis, was 
the signal for a great outpouring of joy on 
the part of. the populace of the winter- 
ravaged city. Women bent over and kissed 
the fragile blossoms when they could not 
afford to buy them, and many a proud 
lover on. the way to purchase roses at four 
dollars a dozen for his sweetheart yielded to 
a sudden sentimental impulse and bought 
her arbutus at thirty-five cents a bunch. 
These are the little ‘‘human-interest”’ 
things which are recognized as being of the 
highest importance in keeping up the mo- 
rale of the nation. 

It was announced that certain persons 
had been overheard spreading the story on 
the tops of busses that the arbutus was 
from the far South, and therefore not a 
true indication of spring in these parts. 
These were denied by the home office. 
All persons were warned that those stories 
were only part of the subtle propaganda 
carried on by winter, in an effort to ter- 
rorize our people by making them think 
spring was never coming. 

In view of the prevalence of this terror 
the authorities made public last night cer- 
tain other announcements which had been 
kept secret up to this time. They permit- 
ted it to be known that reports from their 
field-marshals up in Westchester County 
declare whole gardens to be entirely cleared 
of ice and snow. What ice remains is 
deeply entrenched on north-facing slopes, 
or in a few dark corners from which the 
sun scouts have been unable to drive them 
as yet. Several detachments of new green 
grass have advanced on the sunny slopes 
facing toward the south, particularly along 
the Bronx River. In the swamps are many 
listening-posts manned by pussy-willows. 

Observers report that some of the 
best work of the spring campaign is being 
accomplished by the persistent advance 
of the battalions of tulips and daffodils. 
The T'ribune’s correspondent in the field 
writes of this strategic movement: 


These daring little plants have pene- 
trated often as far as half an inch from 
their trenches, quite indifferent to the 
dangers of snow and wind and freezing 
temperature. On one occasion a young 
crimson. tulip-plant thrust his head above 
the embankment of dead leaves and was 
struck down by a snowball thrown by some 
children scuffling* in the snow rift which 
lay just beyond in, No Man’s Land—that 
strange and unlovely barren covered with 
dead grasses, old orange-peel, and gray-blue 
chunks of melting ice. 

The tulips sent wireless appeals for re- 
enforeements of sunbeams, and two days 
after the sacrifice of the crimson tulip that 
entire sector was free of enemy snow- 
drifts. One of the most satisfactory ele- 
ments of this victory was the fact that the 
children, always neutral between the joys 
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ILLER TIRES are known far and wide today 
M as the Uniform Mileage Tires. That means 

wherever Millers are run under like condi- 
tions, they wear the same. 


That 99 Millers in 100 outrun standard guarantees. 


Of all the some 429 brands on the market, there 
is no other we know to equal this. 


How Miller Succeeded 


Such uniformity has been the aim of tire makers 

for years. For who could 

tell, when he bought a tire, | ) | e | | 

tion—not in machines or Sa 

methods—but in men. 
We discovered that workmen must be uni- 


whether it would run 5000 
miles or fail at a thousand? 

form or their tires (mostly handwork) can 
never be. 


Miller found the solu- 





By training a regiment of champion tire 
builders we reduced the variables in tires to a 
fraction. 


By Creating Uniform Builders 
We Created Uniform Tires 


Each Man a Master — Each Tire a Masterpiece 
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“Only one man in 
25 makes good in 
the Miller Plant’’ 












Each Man Rated 


Our efficiency experts keep a record of every man 
and every tire he builds. To pass our inspectors it 
must reach.our 99 per cent grade. If ever a Miller 
comes back, the builder’s score is penalized. 


Under this rigid system, only one man in 25 makes 
good. But those who do average 96 per cent efficient. 


Geared-to-the-Road 
There is no excuselonger for buyingtiresonluck. Miller 
means certainty. And safe- 
ty, too, due to the tread that 

is geared-to-the-road. 
res Mark how the sharp rub- 
ber cogs engage the ground. 

GEAREDTO-THEROAD =A Limited Number 

Only about one motorist in 50 will be able to get 
the Miller Uniform Tires this year. 

It takes time to train men to Miller perfection. 
Few can ever become masters. 
To make sure of securing your season’s supply, 
you must speak to the Miller dealer at once. 


If you want the utmost air capacity—size for size—ask for Miller Cord Tires. They are 
traly luxurious—yet not a luxury, because they cost less per mile than any other type. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes—The Team-Mates of Uniform Tires 
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S7200th Pag Lut 
a Lrutle for Work 


That just about sums up the impression made by the BUDA EN- 
GINE on one as familiar with it as its driver, whether in truck or 


farm tractor. 


Except for its sturdy appearance, it would seem impossible that a 
machine which runs so smoothly could be so powerful or so endur- 
ing in severest use as the BUDA ENGINE. 


The secret is in the careful BUDA manufacturing process, always 
putting “Performance before Price.” 


Made by THE BUDA COMPANY, Harvey (Chicago Suburb), II. 


THE BUDA ENGINE 


“HIGH CLASS” 











worker of to-day. It will show 
you how to get ahead in business through 
practical application of the definite plans 
she proposes, no matter what position you 
on now Fug F Send for it to-day. 

illustrated, 400 pp., $1.50 
nas : ‘mail, ou bre 


Fank & Wagualls Company, 354-60 4th Ave., New York 

















Just Published 


HEALTH 


FOR THE 


SOLDIER.wSAILOR 


By Pror. Invine Fisner of a University, Chairman 
‘vgiene ference Board of the Life Extension 
Institute (aohich inc includes the Surgeons-General of 
the Army and Navy) and Evceve Lyman Fisk,M.D., 
Medical Director, Life Extension Institute. 


Packed with Information on 


flecket ape 
Tea and Coffee 

Tebacco Care of the Teeth and Gums 
Outdoor Living The Folly of Worry 
Proper of the Body Clothing 
Recent or Ceannes Classification of Foods—Fuel, 
Mental Poise Building, and Regulating 
The Venereal Peril Diets 
Dewy Brag Cie 
Quantity and of Food Activity 

Required Work, Play, and Sleep 


As a gift to a friend or relative in the Army or Navy 
this little book will prove of far-reaching value in 
preserving the health and even life itself. All royal- 
ties on this book go into the philanthropic work of 
the Life Extension Institute. 


Khaki cloth, pocket-size, 60c net; postpaid, 64c 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 





STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 
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Pain There 
are signsofa 
weakened trans- 
verse arch, One 
or more of pon — 
tle bones 
the ball of the fo foot 
are displaced, 
causing uneven 
ps yey = Thesole 
of the foot burns; 
great and little toe 
joints enlarge and a 
cramplike pain 
known as Morton’s 
Toe develops. 
Dr. Scholl's Anterior 
Metatarsal Arch Sup- 
rts give immediate res 
ief and assist Nature in permanent cor- 
rection. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


Shogo te 2 chee Gastar in your leaailty whe oon 

provide you with the appliance le ae and 
advise yea about your foot Fo Se He has 
which will Sours ij 


Send for Free Booklet 
“The Feet and Their Care,” by Dr. Wm. M. 
jem 3 ll, recognized authority on all foot troubles, 
THE PCeeOeL MFG. CO. 
219G Schiller Chicago, 

















of snowballs and skating and the promises 
of marbles and maple-sugar, had been won 
by the story of the smashed tulip and had 
knelt down and patted the tiny growing 
things lovingly. 

Large numbers of wild geese were seen 
flying north over Great South Bay some 
two weeks ago, but the authorities did not 
put much confidence in them, dismissing 
them with the remark that that was all one 
could expect of geese. Recently, however, 
there has been much activity among bird 
scouts of a more reliable nature. The 
starlings, crows, and woodpeckers, which 
have been with us all winter but inactive, 
are flying far afield, and bring reports of 
large areas already tinged with the warm 
yellow and red of waking willow - trees. 
Some even declare that in the swamps the 
red maples are hanging out their crimson 
flags to welcome the return of spring.” 





BURGLARY AS A TRADE LOOKING 
UP, SAYS FAMOUS DETECTIVE 





HESE are the days of specialization, 

and the 
methods of efficiency has enmeshed even 
the votaries 2f the gentle art of house- 
breaking, and your really up - to-date 
safe-blower is a marvel of chemical and 
mechanical skill, so we are told in an inter- 
view with William A. Pinkerton published 
in the New York 
The article opens interestingly: 


lure of modern scientific 


Morning Telegraph. 


Employing methods and means of the 
very latest scientific value, the old-time 
skilled bank-burglar is again working at 
his old trade, says William A. Pinkerton. 
The veteran detective’s conclusion is 
based upon a careful study of a series 
of robberies in the suburbs of Chicago, 
especially that of the Summit State Bank, 
which resulted in a haul of $40,000, of 
four-sevenths of the pay-roll of the Corn 
Products Refining Company, contained 
in two suitcases and one grip and left at 
the bank overnight for safe keeping. 

This was the thirteenth: bank robbery 
in the environs of Chicago within a period 
of a month or six weeks. ‘ 

“Tt isn’t the yeggmen,”’ Mr. Pinkerton 
said recently. ‘‘These new robberies are 
the work of the old bank-robbers: - They 
seem to have just come. to life again after 
many years of quiescence. 

“The work is not that of one gang, 
either. It seems to me there‘ are several 
groups of men at work. 

“I have been afraid for many years 
that some of the old fellows would see the 
value of acetylene and -begin to. use it. 
My attention was called to it first about 
eight years ago, .when .a Birmingham, 
England, paper gave a lengthy description 
of the work of a gang of crooks who have 
been operating over there. I was imprest 


‘ with the possibilities of the acetylene tank 


and torch, and thought sooner or later 
they would be put to the uses that have 
now been adopted by the bank-robbers. 
“There was a man, a very intelligent 
fellow, who had reformed and gone into 
business. I remembered him when I 
was on one of my tours of the country, 
and I took the English clipping to him 
and asked him what he thought. He led 
me to where a steel-framed building was 
being constructed and pointed to the men 
using acetylene torches to cut great, 
heavy steel beams as if they were paper. 
I called his attention to the weight of the 
tanks and apparatus. ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘they 
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will get them lighter after a while.’ And 
they have. He afterward went back 
to his old ways and fell into our hands, 
I am sorry. to say. 

“These fellows are operating in In- 
diana, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Illinois. But 
it is not one gang, I am sure. If is diffi- 
cult to say where they make their head- 
quarters. But one thing is certain: They 
eventually will be caught. 

‘These crooks are very quick to ‘catch 
on’ to any new thing. The yeggmen 
read in a scientific paper a government 
report of the uses of nitroglycerin—the 
‘soup’ of the safe-blower—and they im- 
mediately began to work with it. They 
overplayed themselves sometimes, blow- 
ing the whole fronts of stores away when 
they used an overcharge. One case in 
Arkansas I remember. A blasting con- 
cern kept its dynamite in the town bank’s 
safe for purposes of safety. A gang of 
yeggs worked the safe and blew the whole 
place, and themselves included, into bits. 

“The new bank-robbers have to carry 
quite an equipment. Their acetylene tank 
weighs between 200 and 300 pounds. Car- 
rying it through the streets requires an 
automobile, the greatest help to the hard- 
working burglar and bank-robber ever 
invented. 

‘**We protect about 12,000 banks through 
the country. I am happy to say—see, 
I am knocking wood—that we have not 
yet had one of these robberies. The near- 
est was the Stock Yards Bank, but that 
was a plain ‘stick up’ and not the work 
of regular bank-robbers.” 


How modern methods enabled some 


enterprising burglars to make a rich haul 
from a supposedly well-protected bank 
is then detailed, ftom which it would 
seem that the outlaw is still a little bit 
ahead of the defender of society in the 
matter of accomplishing his purpose— 


The Summit Bank robbery was timed 
so that the cracksmen could begin work 
while James Wren, sole policeman of the 
village, was on’ duty in another suburb 
known as Argo. 

A heavy, iron-barred back door was 
wrenched loose by use of the crowbar and 
the wooden door within was crusht open. 

Once inside, the robbers proceeded in 
a manner which indicated they knew 
just how to work. Instead of blowing 
open the massive door to the money 
vault, they pried open a steel door leading 
into the bookkeeping vault. 

Then with pickaxes they attacked the 
foot-thick reenforeed concrete wall be- 
tween the bookkeeping and money vaults. 
A hole was made and a charge of dynamite 
exploded, which blew away the concrete, 
leaving an aperture a little more than a 
foot square. 

They then were confronted by the three- 
quarter-inch twisted steel bars with which 
the concrete was reenforced. Apparently 
they had expected this, for the acetylene 
burner was brought into play and two of 
the bars cut through with the flame. 

The bandits crawled through the hole 
and were in the money vault. On the 
floor, in plain sight, was the suitcase 
containing $33,677. They did not touch 
this, however, but pried open a steel door 
and entered a smaller comparcment, 
where they found a grip and a suitcase 
which held about $40,000. These they 
obtained and escaped. 

The robbery was discovered by Jere- 
miah Hlavacek, a bookkeeper, when he 
came to work shortly before eight o’clock 
in the morning. 
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“If you want real style, as well as solid comfort, 
let me fit you to a pair of Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoes 
which never need ‘breaking in.’ 
worn them for a single day you will understand why 
so many men and women wear them exclusively. 
Their luxurious cushion inner soles act as shock 
absorbers to your body and give you the delightful 
sensation of walking on velvet.’ 


The Original and Genuine 


When you have 


for 


JPSMITH SHOE CO-JOHN EBBERTS SHOE C0. 


Makers of Women’s Shoes 
Buffalo 


Both men and women prefer these unusual 
shoes, which provide extra comfort at no extra 
cost, because they conform to fashion’s dictates 

in every detail of material,design and workmanship. 


Let the Dr. A. 


you to a pair of these attractive, comfortable shoes. 
If you cannot secure them in your city, write us. 


Reed dealer in your locality fit 








Save $43 


On this typewriter. Sig busines 
anupeuens has stamped 
approval on the 
Visible L. C. SMITH 
TYPEWRITERS 
Take no chances. Get our 
easy payment al on this 
rebuilt Model 5 


Latkia Ca.desk Ge Dalida LY, 









FACTORY OPPORTUNITIES 


WONDERFUL RESOURCES, abundant raw material 
offered by rapidly growing STATE OF WASHING- 
TON, fully explained in official, 200-page, illustrated 
book, just off press; up-to-minute tabulated information 
of locations needing specific industries. Free. Write. 


I. M. HOWELL, Sec. of State 
Dept. F. 1 Olympia, Wash. 








peavec: FLAGS justices 






space 
spaces, 50c doz. 


J $, Flags Roney Big” 


.AN ATTACHMENT ON 
YOUR PROPERTY 
Graffco Vise Clips attach to valuable Papers 

a them securely 


tent steel grip to Grafice Clips. Business 
od office men prefer . Send for samples. 








Manufacturers of Vise Signals and Index Tabs 
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This Concrete Road 


_. Makes possible efficient, economical operation of motor trucks be- 
'* tween Dundee, Illinois, and Chicago. And continuous, successful 

» motor truck operation requires concrete roads — that will stand up 
under heavily loaded trucks traveling at high speed. 


Se There would be less likelihood of food by homes and industries. Hard roads 9 
Sa or fuel shortages if concrete roads were vitally affect the wage earner, the busi- 
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ie everywhere, so that motor trucks could ness man, the farmer—YOU. They ; : 

= operate uninterruptedly between farm are a prime factor in fighting the high t 

S and town, town and city, transporting cost of living. They are essential to — d 

5 promptly as wanted the things needed an early winning of the war. 3 : 

‘ Let us tell you where concrete roads are standing up under the heaviest traffic, ae a 
how little the burden of their cost, how insignificant their maintenance, he 3 
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CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 


























THE SPICE OF LIFE 





Strategically Weak.—“ Is she able to 
keep a cook? ” 

“* Pecuniarily, yes. Diplomatically, no.’ 
—Boston Transcript. 





Unsatisfactory.—Rrpp—“ Didn’t I see 
you out in your new car to-day?” 

GreEense—“ Yes; I was out for a trial.” 

““ Was the trial satisfactory?” - 

“No; the judge fined me $10.”— 
Yonkers Statesman. 

A Legal Contradiction.—‘‘ There is one 
thing in a lawyer’s profession which is 
different from any other.” 

“‘ What is that? ” 

“ The longer he is at it the more he has 
of a brief career.’’-—Baltimore American. 








Remembered Those Waists.—‘ I want 
a pair of button shoes for my wife.” 

“This way, sir. What kind do you 
wish, sir? ”’ 

* Doesn’t matter, just so they don’t 
button in the back.’”—People’s Home 
Journal. 





Thrifty Suitor.—Hr—‘I am a poor 
man, you know.” 

SHe—‘ When we are married I can learn 
to cook, dear.”’ 

He—‘{Hadn’t you better practise while 
your father is supplying the raw materials?” 
— Boston Transcript. 





Helps the Labor Crisis.—‘‘ So you ap- 
prove of the Government’s action in taking 
over the railroads.” 

“Yep,” replied Mr. Growcher. “I ap- 
prove of that and prohibition for several 
reasons, one of them being that now a 
lot of people can quit lecturing on the 
subject and go to work.” — Washington Star. 





And Don’t Swear.—Reginald bought 
an evening tie, and, wishing to be immacu- 
late, asked the shop-assistant to tell him 
the correct way to tie a bow. 

“* Well, sir,” said the obliging assistant, 
‘you hold the tie in your left hand and 
your collar in the other. Slip your neck 
in the collar and cross the left-hand end 
of the tie over the right, with the left 
hand, steadying the right end with the 
other hand. Then drop both ends, catching 
the left with the right and the other with 
the other. Reverse hands and pick up the 
loose end with the nearest hand. Pull 
this end through the loop with your un- 
engaged hand and squeeze. You will find 
the bow tied and all you have to do is to 
disentangle your hands.” —Pitisburg Chron- 
icle-T elegraph. 





His Life’s Mystery.—There is a man’ in 
Bozeman, Mont., who will probably go 
through life bewailing the injustice of the 
draft board that certified him for service, 
despite the fact that he presented a letter 
written by his wife to prove that he had 
a dependent family. Here is the letter: 

“Dear United States Army: My hus- 
band ast me to write a reckomend that 
he supports his famly. He can not read 
so dont tell him. Jus take him. He ain’t 
no good to me. He aint done nothing but 
play a fiddle and drink lemmen essense 
since I married him, eight years ago, and 
I got to feed seven kids of his. Maybe 
you can get him to carry a gun. He’s 
good on squirrels and eatin’. Take him 
and welcum. I need the grub and his bed 
for the kids. Don’t tell’ him this but 
take him.”—New York Tribune. 








Landiady No Poetess. — Eprror —“‘I 
can’t use your poem, but you might leave 
your address.” 

Barp—“ If you don’t take the poem 
I sha’n’t have any address.”—Boston 
Transcript. 





His Real Accomplishment.—A little boy 
was.on his knees recently one night, and 
auntie, staying at the house, was present. 

“* It is a pleasure,” she said to him, after- 
ward, “‘ to hear you saying your prayers so 
well. You speak so earnestly and seriously, 
and mean what you say, and care about it.” 

“ Ah!” he answered, “‘ ah, but, auntie, 
you should hear me gargle !*’—Tit-Bits. 





Dad Was Wise.—When the conversa- 
tion turned to the subject of romantic 
marriage this little anecdote was volun- 
teered by H. M. Asker, a North Dakota 
politician: 

“So you were married ten years ago. 
Took place in the church, I suppose, with 
bridesmaids, flowers, cake, and the brass 
band? ” 

“No; it was an elopement.”’ 

“An elopement, eh? Did the girl’s 
father follow you? ” 

“Yes, and he has been with us ever 
since.” —Pitisburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 





A Truthful Scot.—A lawyer was examin- 
ing a Scottish farmer. ‘ You'll affirm that 
when this happened you were going home 
to a meal. Let us be quite certain on this 
point, because it is a very important one. 
Be good enough to tell me, sir, with’as little 
prevarication as possible, what meal it was 
you were going home to.” 

“You would like to know what meal. it 
was? ”’ said the Scotsman. 

“Yes, sir; I should like to know,” re- 
plied the counsel, sternly and impressively. 
“‘ Be sure you tell the truth.” 

‘“‘ Well, then, it was just oatmeal,”’— 
Rochester Times. 





Well, You Try It !—The day was draw- 
ing to a close. Judge, jurors, witnesses, 
and lawyers all were growing weary. 
Counsel for the prosecution was cross- 
examining the defendant. 

‘“* Exactly how far is it between the two 
towns? ” he asked at length. 

For some time Paddy stood thinking, 
then, ‘‘ About four miles as the cry flows,” 
came the answer. 

“You mean ‘as the flow cries!’” 
corrected the man of law. 

The judge leaned forward. 
remarked suavely, ‘‘ he means 
crows.’ ”’ 

And they all looked at one another, 
feeling that something was wrong some- 
where.—Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


“ No,” he 
‘as the fly 





A Sporting Compromise.—A canny Scot 
owned a wonderful badger it was reported 
no dog could tackle. However, a friend 
of his had a dog he proposed to back 


against the badger, and a match was in* 


due course made for £100, to come off in 
two months’ time. 

As the time drew near there were rumors 
that all was not right with the dog, and 
the Scot’s friends were making sure of 
victory for him. 

Imagine their surprize and disgust when 
they heard that McTavish had accepted 
£50 as a compromise in lieu of the £100. 

“ You’ve been done, Mac,” said one of 
them. ‘“ That dog is so mangy and unfit 
he could not kill a rat.” 

“ Ah, ah! ” said McTavish, ‘ I dare say, 
but my badger is dead.”"—London Globe. 
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You Have 
Never Smoked 
This Kind of Havana 


What a difference between the 
cigars you smoke and my freshly 
made Havanas! Cuban cigar- 
makers know—for when they want 
a smoke they roll themselves a cigar 
of the moist Havana leaf. That's 
the kind of a smoke I want to send 
you—a fresh Havana that is ship- 
ped the day itis rolled. A cigar 
with all the richness of the oil still 
in the leaf. A full-flavored yet mild 
Havana that will give you a new 
conception of Havana taste and 
aroma. Such cigars I make here in 
Tampa, the largest cigar-manufac- 
turing city in the world, where we 
have the same climate, the same to- 
bacco and the same Cuban workers 
as Havana. 


Try Before 
You Buy #2 


yourself that very few by po 
give you cigars like mine. ost re- 
tailer’s cigars have been made long be- 
= he puts them on his shelves to 
ry some ge Much of the fine, nat- 
ural leaf oil has escaped from the 
sone anne may ‘moisten the 
aler’s cigats— but only with water! 
There is no way of restoring the exqui- 
site Havana bouquet that has 
a the evaporated oil. 


Setadl No 


Don't send me 
Mone a cent. Simply 
Vv mait me your 
mame and ad- 
dress and I will send you postpaid 
a box of fifty Roberts Havana Per- 
fectos. Smoke ten and if you are 
not more than delighted, return 
balance at my expense and you 
won't be out one cent. If you like 
my cigars, send me your check or 
money order for $5.50. Selling as 
I do, direct from my factory to 
you, you get a 15c cigar that is 
really fresh, at lic postpaid. Write 
to me today and please enclose 
your card or your business letter- 
head. 


J. W. ROBERTS & SON 
224 Roberts Street, Tampa, Fla. 


STANDARD DICTIONARY cnpestentiy quickly becoems 


plain to the man or woman who investigates 


ac] ECONOMY 


renewable 





Actual Size 
5 inches long 















ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 


Kinzie and Orleans Streets, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Also made in Canada, at Montreal 
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Was Your War Garden a Success? 


Last summer saw thousands of first attempts at gardening. 
Many folks ee Ree ties tiles — 
enn thn they seer Inew efor." Oe 


This year there should be more gardens and mote suc- 
cessful gardens. 
seeds.” Buy 


FERRY’S SEEDS 














D.M. FERRY & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan 
(and Windsor, Ontario) 


Experience will say, “Don’t gamble in 









Garden Planning 


An inexpensive book giving full di- 
rections for laying out and planting 
all sorts and sizes of gardens, with 
numerous designs for flower beds 

r ders. Directions clear and 
simple—many illustrations from 





actual photographs. ripe et cloth, 
Gocents net ; by mail 67 cen 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 





Get Out of the Rut! 


B CERTIFIED PUB! Pp 
oR Sat ACCOUNT. 
gradi earn ove! x $5000 
my yearty. Learn at frome by our easy ‘system. 
boo! ‘cial O' 
Universal’ B Bisineas Institute, 196 Pullman Bide. New York. 















eso Growing for Amateurs 


A practical Ae ge by H. H. Thomas, the well-known 
w to sow, plant and culti- 
vate all Einds of vegetables, salads, and useful heshs, 
how to prepare soils, etc. Cloth, illustrated, by mail, 67¢, 








Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 














The most beautiful book published on the 
subject of Roses and Rose-growing. Illus- 
trated with over 70 full-page plates in color 
and half-tone, and embracing within its pages 
a vast fund of practical knowledge concerning 
Rose selection andevery phase of Rose culture. 

By H. H. Thomas, author of “The Ideal Gar- 
den, ie “The Garden at Home,” etc. 


In addition to the unusually beautiful pictures 
which. the book contains, the practical section 
gives full and complete guidance in 
How to Plant—How to Care For—How to Perfect 

Various Types of Roses—Covering Prac- 
every 


12mo, cloth, $2.00 net. Average Carriage Charges, | 2c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

























































Do not 3232/2 


let your “war garden” 
be a failure this year by lack of knowl- 
edge of what to plant, how to plant 
ee when to plant. 


Dreer’s Garden Book for 1918 
is an authoritative guide to all garden 
work for both vegetables and flowers. 
Cultural directions by experts. 
256 pages; four full-page color plates 
and four full-page duotone plates; also 
hundreds of photographic illustrations. 


A copy free if you mention this weekly 






























Dreer’s Crimson Ball Radish 
Avery quick maturing, dainty little radish 
of mild flavor; skin bright red; flesh tinged 
with red. Packet 10 cts.; oz. 20 cts. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut Street 
































CURRENT EVENTS 





THE WAR 


OPERATIONS IN AMERICA 


March 6.—The Ship-building Labor Ad- 


justment Board grants increased wages 
and an eight-hour day with time-and- 
a-half pay for overtime in all wooden 
shipyards south of Baltimore and ail 
steel-yards south of Newport News 
on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 


March 7.— Washington dispatches an- 


nounce that in order that the Kaiser 
may retain no vantage-point in America 
at the close of the war the United 
States Government will sell all German 
property in this country beginning with 
the Hamburg-American and the North 
German Lloyd steamship piers in Ho- 
boken, owned by New Jersey corpora- 
tions whose stock is held by German 
aliens closely affiliated with the Berlin 
Government. 


The Senate passes the War- Finance 


Corporation Bill with a fund of $4,- 
500,000,000 by a vote of 74 to 3. 


Washington dispatches state that in a 


country-wide round-up of ‘‘draft slack- 

rs,” by agents of the Department of 
Justice, thousands of young men are 
being arrested. In Pittsburg the 
jail is full and the Government has been 
foreed to rent an armory to hold the 
prisoners. 


Secretary McAdoo announces that more 


than $12,000,000,000 worth of insurance 
has been written on the lives of Amer- 
ican soldiers, sailors, and nurses by the 
War-Risk Insurance Bureau. 


Washington announces that troops and 


supplies are moving to France on 
schedule time, and that the transporta- 
tion requirements of the Army are 
being satisfactorily met by the Shipping 
Board. 


March 8.—As the result of the War 


Department’s order that hereafter in 
the publication of casualty lists from 
the American Army in France only the 
names be given, without addresses, 
date of wounding, or death, or branch 
of service, George Creel, of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, refuses 
to handle the names in this form, claim- 
ing that they will be absolutely with- 
out value to friends or relatives. The 
War Department explains that the 
elisions are to be made on the urgent 
request of General Pershing to prevent 
information of the location of American 
troops from reaching the enemy. 


Washington announces that many wooden 


ships that are ready for launching on 
the Pacific coast are held on the ways 
because union caulkers refuse to allow 
apprentices to work with them, altho 
their union numbers only 185 men and 
fully 600 caulkers are needed. 


March 9.—Victor L. Berger, former Con- 


gressman from Wisconsin; Adolph 
Germer, national secretary of the 
Socialist party, and three others are 
indicted in Chicago for obstructing 
recruiting, encouraging disloyalty, and 
interfering with the prosecution of 
the war. 


March 11.—The Senate unanimously votes 


to authorize the Federal Government 
to sell at public auction all alien enemy 
interests in properties within the 
United States. 


President Wilson sends a message to the 


Russian people through the Soviet 
Congress pledging the support of the 
United States in securing complete 
sovereignty for the nation. 


March 12.—The Senate passes the Urgent 


Deficiency Bill carrying appropriations 
and authorizations of more than $1,000,- 
000,000. The measure carries a pro- 














vision for the sale of enemy property 
in the United States, and for the pur- 
chase of the terminals of the Hamburg- 
American and the North German 
Lloyd steamship companies. 

Washington announces that 800,000 men 
will be called gradually during the 
second draft, which begins on March 29. 

The United States extends a credit of 
$15,000,000 to the Cuban Government 
for the prosecution of the war. Great 
Britain also receives another credit of 
$200,000,000. 


AMERICA AT THE FRONT 


March 7.—Washington announces that 
American troops are now holding more 
than eight miles of trenches on the 
battle-front in France, altho in an air 
line their frontage is only four.and a 
half miles. 


March 8.—A dispatch from the Head- 
quarters of the American troops in 
France states that the first complete 
unit of the American air-service has 
appeared in the field and for the first 
time in the war an American observa- 
tion balloon, fully manned and pro- 
tected by Americans, was sent up. 

A dispatch from the American Army in 
France states that the enemy’s first 
line and a town beyond, where German 
troops were concentrated, were ef- 
fectively shelled. There was also much 
aerial activity reported, American anti- 
aircraft guns driving off several enemy 
planes. 


March 9.—The American casualty list as 
given out in Washington shows the 
following: Killed in action, 19; died 
from gas, 2; died in aero accidents, 2; 
died in automobile accident, 1; died of 
disease, 13; severely wounded, 26; 
slightly wounded, 36. 


March 10.—Secretary of War Newton D. 
Baker arrives at a port in France and 
proceeds at once to Paris. His length 
of stay has not been determined, but 
he will visit the firing-line and attend 
the War Council. 

American troops on the Lorraine front 
resist a heavy concentrated bom- 
bardment, the enemy firing almost a 
hundred gas-shells into an American 
battery position. The rapidity with 
which the gas-masks were adjusted 
saved the men from even a single 
casualty. 

The weekly report of the General Staff 
of the War Department at Washington 
states that American troops now occupy 
the trenches at four different points on 
the front in France. The troops have 
been almost constantly engaged. 

A dispatch from the American Army in 
France states that more than fifty 
French war-crosses have been dis- 
tributed among the American troops 
along the Chemin des Dames for the 
gallant part the men played in eleven 
engagements. 

A vigorous bombardment of towns, roads, 
and communicating - trenches of the 
Germans opposite the Toul sector by the 
American artillery with excellent re- 
sults is reported. . 

Rome announces that the Italian mili- 
tary medal for valor has been awarded 
to Maj. Guy Lowell, of New York; 
Capt. Henry B. Wilkins, of Baltimore, 
and Capt. Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 
Md., all members of the American 
Red Cross. 


March 11.—Paris dispatches state that the 
first wholly American raid is made in the 
sector north of Toul, and the surprize 
of the Germans was complete. The 
Americans penetrated the enemy’s first 

‘and second lines, inflicting many casual- 
ties in killed and wounded and returning 
to their own lines safely with consider- 
able booty in supplies and munitions. 


A Washington dispatch states that the 
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The Time when Everybody's Thoughts 


THE glorious event of Easter calls for the 
most ee in the calendar — flowers. 
Easter and flowers have always been in- 


ae 


Se ee ee 


— these are but a few of the many sugges- 
tions which your local florist can offer you for 
Easter floral gifts. 


A beautiful sixteen-page booklet on the etiquette, 
use and care of flowers, sent free on request. 


Society of American Florists and 


Flowers may be sent 
thro: 


Birthday is i 
| > oa 
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Center on Flowers 


flowers are the one thing that can 


“Say it with Flowers” this Easter. 
equal ts for p I gifts, 
Lilies, Roses, Sweet Peas, Spring Flowers, 
Hampers of Growing Plants that last, 
Arrangements of Flowers or Growing 
Plants in baskets, 





“ Say wt with Flowers” 


Ornamental Horticulturists 
G1 West 28th St., New York City 


anywhere in the U.S.A or Canada 
ugh the Florists’ Telegraph Delrvery 
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THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


Five Gncet reses 


Delrorede $1 
Sturdy bu shea of fi of finest ve varieties 


Get our Free Fruit & Floral Guide 
illustrating these roses in color 
containing unusual helpful collec- 
tions of fruit, flowers, shrubs and 
evergreens for your garden. 
ARTHUR 5. COLLINS & SON 
Box 58, Moorestown, N. J. 




















Farr’s A book of 112 


HOW TO MAKE A LAWN 


A gee page booklet telling what to do 

and how to doit. Also a 130-page catalog F R E E 
Will help you beautify your home. Write today. 
IOWA SEED er a4, Des Moines, lowa 


RABBITS 


A PROFITABLE SIDE-LINE OCUUPATION 

Tells how to Regwide for the shortage in meat, 
Our book: “The Rabbit; How to Select, 
Breed and Manage the Rabbit and Belgian 
Hare for Pleasure or Profit,"’ by breeders of 
long expeiience with rabbits, Eighth edition, 
nicely illustrated, enlarged and much improved 
Price 25 cents with sample copy of the AMERI- 
— 








PouLtrY ApvVocaTEe containing Rabbit 
d Pet Stock Department. 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 325, Syracuse, N. Y. 





pages, 30 of 
Har. dy which are full page 
natural color). It i is ~ 
treatise on the hardy 
a Tl t ae, , containing in- 
ormation on upward 
f 500 varieties of 
Peonies (the most 
complete collection in 
existence), Lemoine’s 
zias, Philadelphus and Lilacs; Irises (both Japanese and 
German) of which I have all ‘the newer introductions as 

well as the old-time favorites. 

Garden lovers who do not have the Sixth Edition 
may secure a complimentary copy if they send me 
their name and address, 

BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries Co. | 


illustrations (13 
+. © 
Spécialtie 
new and rare Deut- 
101 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Penna. 














i 100 Artistic HOMES. 


to the well known and 
leading authority for home Keith’s Magazine, 
$2 a year, 20c copy. Newssta 
ALL THE ABOVE, SPECIAL $1.00 


KEITH’S, 781 Nat. Bank Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Here’s where you put _ 
the joy’us punch into 
jimmy pipe smokes! © 


Break a new trail through the smoke- 
woods with Prince Albert, like your middle 
name was Obejoyful! Get to humming that 
sunny puff-tune you hear up and down the 
pike! Make the tidy red tin of P. A. your 
right bower—and you'll slip into springtime 
happy as a clam at high tide! 


Prince Albert hands back the biggest 
bunch of smoke peace you ever hit! That’s 
because it has quality! And, you'll get 
the tape on that quality speed on the first 
bounce—it lands on your smokeapparatus 
so mighty quick and smooth and clever. 


Put back of quality, of fine flavor and 
fragrance, the fact that Prince Albert 
can’t bite! Bite and parch are cut out 
by our exclusive patented process! No 
matter how tender your tongue may be, 
we tell you Prince Albert won’t fuss it! 
What kind of a smokelisten does all 
that put into your smokechest? 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


is just a little better than the happiest word 
you ever heard clicked off about its quality 
and its sink-in-deep satisfaction. Smoking 
men will chip in the say-so that words never 
yet have been invented that altogether ex- 
press P. A.’s top-round-of-the-ladder good- 
ness! You just have to rub up against 
it personally! 


Take a tip: dip into real smokeluck, and 
draw out a tidy red tin and set-in-a-session 
with Prince Albert. Let yourself into wise- 
smoke-circles and find out what’s what— 
for what ails your smokeappetite! 


Prince Albert is at your command everywhere 
tobacco is sold. Toppy red bags, tidy red tins, 
handsome full pound and full half pound tin 
humidors—and—that clever, practical full 
pound crystal-glass humidor with sponge- 
moistener top that keeps the tobacco in sach 
perfect condition. 


NG BURNING PIPE R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


TOBACCO Copyright 1918 by 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 








latest casualty list in France, as received 


from General Pershing, contains the 
hames of Lieut. John H. David and 
thirty-one privates killed in action, 
five men who died of wounds, five men 
killed in accidents, two dead from other 
causes, eleven dead from disease, five 
severely wounded. Lieuts. Ralph M. 
Davenport and yoo ag C. Markoe and 
twenty-six men slightly wounded. Three 
men previously listed as missing are re- 
ported as prisoners of war in Germany. 

A delayed dispatch from the American 
Army in France states that the Amer- 
ican troops, cooperating with the 
French, carry out three raids opposite 
the American sector in Lorraine. Two 
werejexecuted simultaneously, the Amer- 
icans penetrating to the enemy’s second 

*-Tie. They remained for forty-five 
minutes in the trenches blowing up 
dugouts and returned with quantities 
of material and valuable papers. 

‘A ‘dispatch from the American Army in 
France states that Thomas Hitchcock, 
Jr., of Westbury, L. I., serving with the 
Lafayette Escadrille, disappeared while 
‘pursuing an enemy plane toward the 
German line. He is believed to have 
been captured. 

Washington announces the death of two 
United States Navy airmen in an acci- 
dent at the naval aviation station in 
France. 

Secretary of War Baker reaches Paris, 

where he is greeted by Generals 

Pershing and Bliss, Ambassador Sharp, 

and French officers representing Pre- 

mier Clemenceau. 


Mareh 12.—A cablegram received at the 


home of Corporal Thomas Hitchcock, 
Jr., in New York, states that the 
young aviator is a prisoner ‘‘ somewhere 
in Germany.” 
A: Washington dispatch states that seven 
pera officers of the ‘United States 
y, five of them now commanding 
National Guard and National Army 
divisions, have been found to be phys- 
ieally unfit for duty overseas. They 
will be assigned to other duty. 
Following is the latest casualty report 
of American troops in France given 
out by the War Department at Wash- 
ington: Killed in action, 8; died of 
wounds, 1; died of disease, 6; died of 
undetermined causes, 2; severely wound- 
ed, 2; slightly wounded, 21. 
Paris reports that an American detach- 
ment successfully carried out a sur- 
prize attack on the German trenches 
south of Richecourt. The Americans 
east of Lunéville again raid German 
positions. Going far beyond their 
objective they engage in hand-to-hand 
fighting, using their automatic pistols 
and rifles. 


THE BRITISH AND FRENCH FRONTS 


March 6.—London dispatches report in- 


creased artillery-action ahd numerous 
raids on the fronts in France and 
Flanders. English troops raid enemy 
trenches near Bullecourt, taking a few 
prisoners and several machine guns. 
Other raids by the British were made 
north of the Searpe and near Lens. 
An official report states that in the 
night raid on March 4 the British 
' troops reached the German second line, 
killing at least forty of the enemy. A 
German raid was repulsed southeast of 
Gouzeaucourt. Berlin reports that the 
Germans repulsed a strong British 
attack near Waasten, while storming 
detachments are said to have pene- 
trated the French trenches northeast 
of Verdun and brought back twenty- 
eight prisoners. 

General Maurice,-Chief Director of Brit- 
ish- Military. Operations, in his weekly 
talk with the Associated Press, states 
that the Germans now have sixteen 
divisions more than the Allies in the 
West, and he warns that the superiority 


of the Allies is diminishing, and that the 
major preparations of the enemy for an 
offensive tay'tiow be said ‘to wait only 
local ‘preparations. 


March 7.—London dispatches announce 
that German raids are increasing alo 
the entire battle-fronts in France an 
Flanders, but so far have been re- 
pulsed. Berlin reports that in an at- 
tack on the Belgian front near Dixmude 
117 prisoners and some machine guns 
were captured. It is also asserted that 
19 Entente airplanes and 2 captive 
balloons were brought down by the 
Germans on March 6. 


March 8.—London dispatches announce 
that the most important enemy attack 
since the Cambrai drive was delivered 
on the Ypres-Dixmude sector, and ex- 
tended over a mile of front. The 
English forces were pushed’ back, but 
by counter-attacks reestablished their 
lines, General Haig reports. 


March 9.—A London dispatch states that 
the new activity on the Flanders front 
is increasing. For the second time 
within twenty-four hours the Germans 
attack the British lines on a wide front, 
advancing to north of Poelderhoek, 
where they capture 200 yards of trench. 
After severe fighting the British win 
back the lost ground and repulse an- 
other German raid east of Neuve 
Chapelle. 


March 10.—London reports that minor 
raids follow the severe fighting on the 
British front in Flanders, in which 
German prisoners are taken. 


March 11.—London reports severe Ger- 
man attacks all along the line in France 
and Flanders. The heaviest assault 
was made on the British in the Armen- 
tilré’s sector. The attack was repulsed. 


March 12.—A London. dispatch states 
that a terrific artillery battle is raging 
along the sectors held by the British 
in France and that the indications point 
to the probability that the long antic- 
ipated German offensive is ready for 
launching. 

Paris reports state that the Portuguese 
troops won their most signal victory 
since entering the war in repulsing a 


large German raiding party near 
Laventie. The enemy suffered heavy 
casualties. 


THE ITALIAN FRONT 


March 6.—Italian official dispatches re- 
ceived in Washington indicate renewed 
possibilities of an Austro-Hungarian 
drive on the Italian front. 


March 9.—A Rome dispatch states that 
greater activity on the Italian mountain 
front is reported. Aircraft bombard a 
a supply-station of the enemy near 
Orderzo. 


THE CENTRAL POWERS 


March 6.—An Amsterdam dispatch states 
that a preliminary peace treaty has 
been signed by Roumania and_ the 
Central Powers under the terms of 
which Roumania cedes the Province 
of .Dobrudja as far as the Danube 
River to the Central Powers, and un- 
dertakes to further the transport of 
German troops through Moldavia and 
Bessarabia to Odessa. 


March 7.—An Amsterdam dispatch states 
that official announcement is made in 
Berlin of the signing of a peace — 
between Germany and Finland, whic 
forbids land cession without Berlin's 
consent, while Germany undértakes 
to secure the recognition of’ Finland’s 
independence by all the Powers.. 

March 8.—A delayed dispatch from Jassy, 
Roumania, states that on.-the pretext 
that the Roumanian reply to the Austro- 
German terms was two hours late the 





Austrians terminated the armistice. 
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is one of the most 
satisfactory flow- 

ers grown and 
there is no reason 
why every family 
cannot enjoy, this 
grand flower—it is 
as easy to grow as 

the potato. 


Bloom from July to frost if you 
plant a few bulbs each month from 
Apzl to July. 


For only ONE DOLLAR we will send 50 Bulbs 
Grand : . 


our rize wi 
conceivable shade in the H { 

Last year we sold thousands of these bulbs and 
have received numerous testi as to their 
merits. 

ORDER YOUR BULBS NOW so as to have them 
to plant when you begin your garden. 


rebar tone every 


$1.00, sent prepaid anywhere im the U. S. 
Our 1918. Spring Catalog sent on request. 


Sic blabla 


30 & 32 Barclay Street New York 








THE ‘STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed fa every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 





Save Money 
and Food! 





The new Monroe Book on 
Refrigeration tells how. =o 

It contains 32 pages of plain facts explaining 
why the average “ice-box” is so wasteful an 
how the Monroe cuts ice- or more. 
Tells why the Monroe affords ‘perpetual _ 
protection from the dangers of half-spoilt, 
germ-infected food, and will pay: for itself 
many times over. 


MONROE 


BSncetam REFRIGERATOR 












A handsome, expertly-built, lifetime re- 
frigerator for particular homes, that is 100% 
efficient. The Monroe has dainty, snow- 
white food compartments—molded from 
one piece of genuine solid porcelain ware, 
with full rounded corners. ey are clean 
and stay clean. No cracks, crevices or lurk- 
ing places for dirt, germs or decaying food. 
Not Sold in ee Direct (A746) 
From Factory Freight _Prepaid— . 
Monthly Payments if Desired. 

Write for the complete 
Monroe Book today. It’sfree. 
Monroe Refrigerator Co. 
124 Benson St., Lockland, Ohio 
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30 DAYS HOME TRIAL 
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TRAVELING GOODS 


“T TERE is clean cut style and distinctive 
design in all Belber bags and suitcases. 
There is genteel attractiveness and sturdy 
strength 






It is a beauty that lingers—a strength that 
endures—an intrinsic through and through good- 
ness founded upon choice materials, superior 
construction and expert: workmanship. 
That is why Belber travel goods really 
outwear travel. 

Whether your choice is trunk, bag 
or or 3 et od a yew be 
your guide. It is symbol of honest 
materials — sound construction — and 
lasting satisfaction. 

Sold by representative dealers everywhere. 

Booklet upon request. 


The Belber Trunk & Bag Co., 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


No. 191 gsrcer eect 
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FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT ATONIA GASTRICA 


“The Affirmative Intellect,” by Chas. Ferguson. By Achilles Rose, M:D. _net, $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. | FUNK & WAGNALLS- COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





“Soyez le 
bien venu! 
"Quel est votre régi- 
ment? Restez-vous ict? 
Comprenez-vous?” 


“What’s He Talking About ?’’ 


This is an experience which every American who goes to France will have—he will find 
his French comrades trying to talk with him, asking him questions, and offering him 
useful and interesting information. What an inconvenience and embarrassment it will be 
to be unable to understand or reply! No American need be unable. Here’s a pocket 
manual that will give instantly the French (with its pronunciation) of almost anything 
the soldier or sailor will want to say. 


The Soldier’s Service Dictionary 


prepared by F. H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D., for Americans who do not know French and need to get a 
S| of it in a hurry. Ten thousand military and conversational terms are given in one alpha- 
betical order, and under each word are given the correct forms in many different phrases. The commands, 
technical terms, popular phrases, etc., of every branch of the service are explained and pronounced, as are also 
thousands of conversational terms needed in every-day life. Many commanding officers of the U. S. A. have 
endorsed this manual, including Maj.-Gen. J. T. Dickman, Col. J. A. Ryan, Maj.-Gen. H.T. Allen, Lieut.-Col. A. 
C. Read,etc. If YOU are going to France, you need this manual. If a friend of yours is going, get one for him. 


Pocket-sized, khaki-bound, $1.00 net; by mail $1.04; Thumb-notch index, 25 cents extra 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


































When the Roumanian submission was 
received, and the negotiations resumed, 
new and harsh conditions were im- 
posed, demobilizing the eastern Rou- 
manian divisions and demanding free 
passage for Austro-German forces 
through Galatz to Odessa. 

The Armenian Information Bureau in 
London reports that the Turks in re- 
occupying Armenia have massacred 
every male, including babies, in Samsun, 
and similar atrocities are reported in 
other villages. 


SITUATION IN RUSSIA 


March 6.—Notwithstanding the statement 
given out at Bolshevik headquarters in 
Petrograd that fighting had ceased on 
all fronts, a London dispatch: states 
that Ensign Krylenko sent a message 
to the German and Austrian com- 
manders asserting that their troops 
continued fighting and urging that 
hostilities cease. 

London dispatches state that Petrograd 
is being abandoned by the Bolshevik 
Government and Moscow is proclaimed 
the capital of Russia. THe possibilities 
that Russia will yet fight instead of 
accepting the terms of the Central 
Powers are said to be growing. 


March 7.—A Petrograd dispatch states 
that German troops are now only from 
three to four days’ march from the 
Russian capital, and it is doubtful if 
there will be any determined resistance 
when they finally arrive. 


March 8.—A dispatch from The Hague 
states that the Wolff Bureau, the semi- 
official German agency, says in a dis- 
patch that the Germans have acquired 
a direct through route via Russia to 
Persia and Afghanistan. At the same 
time a delayed Petrograd dispatch 
announces that the movement in favor 
of ratifying the agreement with the 
Central Powers is gaining ground and 
that there is little doubt that the 
Lenine following will carry the day at 
the Moscow Congress of Soviets on 
March 12. Petrograd is reported as 
being rapidly evacuated. A London 
dispatch states that a Bolshevik an- 
nouncement asserts that Yamburg was 
recaptured by the Russian revolution- 
ary forces on March 5. 


March 9.—Petrograd newspapers announce 
that the Bolshevik Government has 
granted complefe freedom to the 
Grand Duke Michael Alexandroviich, 
who has been under arrest at his home. 
He was designated by Emperor Nicholas 
as regent. 


A dispatch from Petrograd states that 
the Pravda, the Bolshevik organ, prints 
a dispatch from Irkutsk stating that 
Prince Lvoff has constituted a new 
Russian Government in the Far East. 
It has its seat at Peking, and awaits 
the landing of Japanese troops in order 
to enter Siberian territory with them. 

A London dispatch states that Leon 
Trotzky, Foreign Minister of Russia, 
has resigned, and that Ensign Krylenko, 
Bolshevik Commander-in-Chief of all 
the Russian armies, retired several 
days ago. 

London reports that a Russian wireless 
message states that peace has been 
concluded between Russia and Rou- 
mania, the latter promising to evacuate 
Bessarabia. 


March 10.—A delayed dispatch from 
Peking states that Bolshevik troops with 
German prisoners as officers are driv- 
ing General Semenoff’s Cossacks east- 
ward along the Manchurian frontier. 


THE JAPANESE SITUATION 


March 6.—The London Daily Mail prints 

a dispatch from Tientsin, quoting a 
message from Port Arthur, which states 
that the arrangements regarding Japan’s 
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NEW YORK or DELHI 


The product and organization of the 
Royal Typewriter Company penetrate to 
every quarter of the world. People, cus- 
toms, languages and business methods 
change as national boundary lines are 
crossed. But there is one business ne- 
cessity—the ““Royal’’ Typewriter—sym- 
bolic of progress and modernism—that is 
used everywhere to facilitate intercourse 
in the business world. 

It was inevitable that the ‘‘Royal’’ would be 
the world’s favorite typewriter; for in this—our 
own country—home of the ‘‘Royal’’ and the 
typewriter industry —the ‘“‘Royal’’ is the choice 
of discriminating business men. Growth, such 
as the ‘‘Royal’’ has enjoyed, can result only from 
merit. 

Wherever a ‘‘Royal’’ user is located there is 
a ‘‘Royal’’ Typewriter expert nearby. His duty 
is to see that every ‘‘Royal’’ produces the quality 
of work of which it is capable and renders service 
for many years beyond the average life of a type- 
writer. Cleveland, Antofogasta, Rangoon or 
Hanoi—the word ‘‘Royal’’ stands for SERVICE 
—from the typewriter itself and the organization 
behind it. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 


MAIN OFFICE: FACTORY: 
864-366 Broadway, New York Hartford, Connecticut 
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Abroad 
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Stockholm 
Amsterdam 
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inow TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC by Grenville Kieiser | 


practical manual for self-instruction by a master of the subject. 
Tuestanble for the teacher, minister, business-man. Contains many 
choice selections for practise. Cloth, 543 pp. $1.25 net; postage 12c. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


aa; LEARN PIANO! 


This Interesting Free Book 
shows hew you can Desens a Lm 
Eeual cost. It shows wh: ‘one lesson with 
an expert is worth a other les- 
= sons. Dr. Quinn’s famous Written 
tant modern improv ts in in teaching music tet ls pom 
emen! 
the conservator; Ocal. For 
or stverlinced suse” Badareed ty grest’ artists. Sucseneful 
juates everywhere. Scientific yet 
music free. 


ited. Al gran ° 
Quinn Conservatory, Studie LC, Social Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Stops the scratch— 
restores the tone 


Takes the noisy scratch out of old, 
worn records, and restores the 
tone of your old favorites. Im- 
proves the tone and prolongs 
the life of new records. 

The “Little One-der’’does it. 
Instantly attached to any needle 
machine, Pathe or Victrola. 
Postpaid for 85c. Order today. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


The “LITTLE ONE-DER” 
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intervention in Siberia have been made 
by the Allies. Disordered conditions 
in the border areas ‘are reported, and 
fighting is said to be in progress between 
the Buriat Cossacks and the Bolsheviki. 
The Constitutional party in Japan is 
said to oem the moving of troops by 
Japan — in the case of more 
serious deve ete. 


March 11.—A Peking dispatch states that 
China, has signified her intention to 
cooperate with Japan in_ protecting 
the Allied interests in the Far East. 


March 12.—According to Entente diplo- 
mats in Washington Japan has come to 
no decision regarding the Siberian 
expedition. It is reported from Lon- 
don that negotiations are going on 
between the Japanese and the Siberian 
Governments and that the Japanese 
newspapers consider the situation acute. 


THE WAR IN THE EAST 


March 8.—A London dispatch states that 
the British forces in Palestine have 
advanced three miles on an eighteen- 
mile front. 


March 10.—An official communication is- 
sued in London states that the British 
have occupied Hit in the Mesopotamian 
drive, the Turks retiring seven miles 
up the Euphrates. 


March 11.—London dispatches announce 
that the Turkish garrison of Hit re- 
tired to Khan Baghdadi, twenty-two 
miles above, on the Euphrates. During 
the retreat they were attacked by 
British airplanes which inflicted heavy 
casualties. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR 


March 8.—A London dispatch announces 
that in an air-raid on the city durin 
the night 11 persons were killed a 
46 hurt, while it is feared that 6 more 
may be buried in the ruins. Lena 
Gilbert Ford, of Elmira, N. Y., is re- 
ported among the missing, and is be- 
lieved to be the first American victim 
of the German air-raids. 

A delayed dispatch from London an- 
nounces that on March 6, ten German 
airplanes were downed and ten others 
disabled.. Three British machines are 
reported missing. 


March 9.—The British War Office reports 
that in the air fighting on March 8, 
twelve hostile machines were destroyed, 
and ten tons of bombs were dropt on 
factories at Mainz. 

Paris dispatches state that enemy air- 
planes again attack the city, destroying 
lives and property. 


March 10.—London states that British 
aviators drop one and a quarter tons 
of bombs on the Daimler Motor Works 
at Stuttgart. 

A dispatch from the Headquarters of the 
French Army states that Captain 
Fritz Eckstein, the commander of the 
German airplane squadron that at- 
tempted to terrorize Paris, and three 
companions were killed when their 
machine crashed into the Compiégne 
Forest. 

A Paris dispatch states that ten or twelve 
squadrons of bombing airplanes par- 
ticipated in the German raid on Paris 
on the night of March 8. The casual- 
ties were 13 killed and 50 wounded. 

Berlin reports that in the last two days 
twenty-eight Allied airplanes and one 
captive balloon have been shot down. 
The Boelké chasing echelon is said to 
have brought down its two hundredth 
opponent. 

London dispatches report aerial activity 
and heavy bombing of dumps, air- 
dromes, and railway centers of the 
enemy northeast of St. Quentin. In 
heavy fighting ten hostile machines 
were downed and ten others disabled. 
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No Political 
* = 

Axes to Grind 

The Christian Science 
Monitor — the international 
daily newspaper—has no po- 
litical axes to grind. Its con- 
cept of its responsibility is not 
limited by partisan affiliations. 
Its endeavor is to support and 
protect every righteous ac- 
tivity expressed individually 
or nationally. It is also ready 
to risk the displeasure of even 
the most humanly powerful 
interests and systems, in 
order that the light of publi- 
city shall penetrate their mo- 
tives and actions. 


The Christian Science 
Monitor is on general sale 
throughout the world at 
news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading- 
rooms at 3c a copy. A 
monthly trial subscription by 
mail anywhere in the world 
for 75c, asample copy on re- 
quest. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S.A 

















Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 








Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward: 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 
a few cents at drug stores anywhere. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O, 
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When Jack Conch pes 
on his uniform 


Canada Did Not Stop Work to Fight 


HEN Jack Canuck put on his uniform, he did not 

discard his overalls. Business, trade, industry in Canada 
have not been allowed to suffer because over 400,000 young 
men went to war. Those at home work harder. Canada’s 
imports, exports, savings, production, trade, are growing 
every month. And in addition to fighting, Canada has some 
big undertakings under way. We outline a few as evidence— 


Q The Canadian Government is spend- 
ing millions of dollars on wharves and 
terminals on both oceans in an effort 
to properly accommodate Canadian 
rapidly expanding overseas trade. 


@The inland waterways, terminals, 
canals of Canada, are being improved 
and enlarged by the expenditure of 
millions of dollars to better facilitate 
and cheapen inland transportation. 


( The only refinery in the world treat- 
ing five kinds of minerals is located in 
Canada. The variety and extent of 
Canada’s mineral resources can hardly 
be estimated and the development is 
greater than ever before. 


Q The largest flour mill in the British Empire is in Canada. It has a capacity 


of 12,000 bbls. per day. 


Five hundred flour mills in Canada are working to 


capacity, turning Canadian wheat into Canadian flour. 


AN D the people who are doing these things and being paid for them read Canadian 
Newspapers. They buy the articles advertised therein—in fact no “foreign” market 
in the world is so easy of access—so profitable—so satisfactory—as YOU wwill find the 
Canadian market to be. You should regard the development of your export trade as 


a war measure. 


Write to these papers. 
you should advertise NOW! 


Q One Oil concern is spending between 
seven and eight million dollars in refin- 
eries and pipe lines in Canada. 


@ Canada is on her way to becoming 
the world’s greatest Paper - making 
country. The Pulp and Paper Mills 
in Canada have only one problem 
constantly to increase their capacity. 
@QThe Steel and Iron industries of 
Canada are striving to keep pace 
with the demands of war and industry 
in the shape of munitions, ship plates, 
iron rails, etc. 


@ Canada, primarily an agricultural 
country, will press every available 
man and woman into service to reap 
an abundant and valuable crop. 


Ask them to tell you in detail why you should advertise in their pages—and why 
Any newspaper (or its rebresentatives in New York or Chicago) in the list below, will be 


pleased to receive and answer fully, your inquiries regarding the actual and potential market for your goods among their readers. 


City Population Publication 
Halifax 53,000 HERALD & MAIL 
Montreal 650,000 GAZETTE 

STAR 
St. John 55,000 STANDARD 
Quebec 100,000 TELEGRAPH 
Ottawa 101,795 CITIZEN 
JOURNAL 
DAILIES(M &E) 


City Population Publication 

Toronto 525,000 GLOBE 
MAIL & EMPIRE 
NEWS 
STAR 

London 60,000 ADVERTISER 
FREE PRESS 

Winnipeg 175,000 FREE PRESS 
TRIBUNE 

Regina 26,105 LEADER 








City Population Publication 
Saskatoon 21,054 PHOENIX 
STAR 
Calgary 56,302 ALBERTAN 
HERALD 
Edmonton 53,794 BULLETIN 
JOURNAL 
Vancouver 97,995 SUN 
Victoria 45,000 COLONIST 


upon application. Write for it. 


NOTE—This advertisement is one of a series of twelve, all of which contain valuable information and data on Canada under war conditions. 
red in 


They have been prepa: 


form. Any of the newspapers named above will send you a portfolio 





Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Limited, Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal. 
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Sticks Best When 


Spread Thin 


inan 

are best 
mounted by 
CO. Use it 


CICO* Liquid Paste is a real saving in these 


days of needed economy even in 


little things. For 
the thinner you spread it the better it sticks. 


CICO is the saving for every pasting job. 
Not only docs it ge father, bet the new Kauid 
_paste never gets hard or lumpy. Take as little on 


the brush as 
best work. Try it. 
You see, CICO is one of the 


ible. That's the way it does the 


It's always ready for instant use without filling 


a mussy water well or working dried 


paste 
of the brush; no fuss or bother. It will do your 


pasting better than ever before. 
At your Stationer’s 


out 


The Carter’s Ink Company 
Boston New York Chicago Montreal 


lso Carter's T; 
a promt rot oa yg ‘arbon 


CICO will keep your recipes in a handy book. 


riter Ribbons 
Sample 


This is the adjustable CICO Brush. The handle slid. 
Gee Meadhty cap altel tage Ge bottle cheesd and de 








Words You Use Incorrectly 


are more numerous than you realize. Prove this condition 
correct it—by examining this book, 
valuable to every 


for yourself — and 
Better Say. It is packed with correc tions 
one who would accurately. By mail, 25 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPAN* - 


New York 


A LITTLE TREASURE FOR EVERY HOUSEWIFE 
How best to 
e Expert Cleaner s:2°°3%1 
thing in and 
about the 

house. Hundreds of useful recipes. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - - NEW YORK 
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An unsightly basement window, 
damaged by the careless coal man, not 
only spoils the looks of your building, 
but depreciates its property value. 


Make Your Property More Valuable 





A MAJESTIC Coal Chute can be 
installed easily in place of any base- 
ment window or built into new founda- 
tions. It will outlast the building and 
increase its value at least $100. 


MAJESTIC Coal Chute 


locks automatically and protects the 
side of the building from coal smudge 
and marring. It is absolutely burglar 
proof. The glass door can only be un- 
. locked from the inside and gives ample 





The Majestic Company, 805 Erie Street, Huntington, Ind. 


light to the basement. MAJESTIC 
Coal Chutes are sold by nearly all Build- 
ing Supply and Hardware Dealers. If 
your dealer cannot supply you—write 
for catalog and prices. 








March 12.—London reports that hostile 
airships attacked the Yorkshire coast, 
but no reports of damage or casualties 
have been received. ; 


The aerial attack on Paris on the night 
of the 11th killed 34 persons and in- 
jured 79. In addition, 66 persons, 
mostly women and children, were suf- 
focated through crowding into a rail- 
road entrance for shelter. In the raid 
of the 8th, 13 persons were killed and 
50 wounded. In the raid on the 11th 
9 enemy squadrons—nearly 60 planes— 
erossed the French lines. One Gotha 
was brought down in flames three miles 
from the Chateau Thierry, the captain 
and crew being taken prisoners. Secre- 
tary Baker and General Bliss, who were 
in Paris during the last raid, retired 
to the cellar of their hotel and con- 
tinued their conference. It was Secre- 
tary Baker’s first experience with the 
actualities of war. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


March 6.—London reports the British 
armed merchantman Calgarian tor- 
pedoed and sunk off the Irish coast. 
Two officers and 46 men were lost. 


Following is the report of the British 
Admiralty for the past week: Ar- 
rivals, 2,015; sailings, 2,209. British 
merchantmen sunk by mine or sub- 
marine, 18, of which 12 were of 1,600 
tons or more. 


London reports the sinking without 
warning of the Norwegian ship Havna. 
The crew of 18 having no time to 
launch a lifeboat jumped into the sea. 
The captain and six survivors were 
rescued by an American destroyer after 
50 hours’ exposure in an open boat: 


FOREIGN 


March 6.—A London dispatch announces 
the death of John Redmond, the Irish 
Nationalist leader, from heart failure 
following an operation. 


London dispatches state that six hundred 
Sinn-Fein volunteers have taken pos- 
session of the town of Kiltamagh, 
County Mayo, Ireland. 


March 8.—A dispatch from Madrid states 
that the Spanish cabinet has resigned. 


March 10.—An Amsterdam dispatch states 
that Admiral von Diederichs, who was 
rebuked by Admiral Dewey for dis- 
regarding the rules of warfare in Manila 
Bay, dies at Baden-Baden. 


DOMESTIC 


March 6.—Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
issues an order making Newport, R. I., 
the summer home of wealth and 
fashion, ‘“‘dry”’ within a five-mile limit 
for the remainder of the war. 


After a stormy all-night session the 
Wisconsin Assembly concurs in the 
Senate resolution condemning Senator 
La Follette by a vote of 53 to 32. 


Frank J. Godsol, or Goldsall, who is 
under indictment in France, is arrested 
in Washington for the larceny from the 
French Government of between $3,500,- 
000 and $6,000,000 by forced commis- 
sions levied upon American contractors 
for motors and trucks. 


A Chicago dispatch states that fifty-one 
delegates to the Prohibition National 
Convention have bolted to the new Na- 
tional party formed by the Socialists 
who bolted from the St. Louis conven- 
tion. About one hundred others, includ- 
ing the chairman, Virgil G. Hinshaw, 
have signified their intention of joining 
the new party. 


March 7.—As a war-measure the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
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decides to curtail the production of 
~passenger-carrying cars by 30. -per 
cent. The agreement --affects 117 
firms and is expected to result in the 
increased price of pleasure-cars. 


Equal suffrage, nation-wide prohibition, 
and radical legislation favoring farm- 
ers and laborers are the chief planks in 
the platform of the new National 
party adopted at the convention in 
Chicago. 


March 8.—Deciding that further appear- 
ance in America might cause him 
embarrassment Fritz Kreisler, the 
violinist, cancels all engagements until 
after peace is declared. 


Fuel Administrator Garfield announces 
regulations governing next year’s coal- 
supply for domestic uses to be effective 
April 1. An average reduction of 
thirty cents a ton from present prices 
is to be made between April 1 and 
September 1, and customers will be 
required to submit to local adminis- 
trators a certified statement of re- 
quirements, supply on hand, and the 
amount ordered from various dealers, 
these statements to be filed as near 
April 1 as possible. Violators of the 
new regulations, whether dealers or 
customers, will be liable to a fine of 
$5,000 or imprisonment for two years, 
or both. 


A dispatch from Corpus Christi, Texas, 
states that five Mexican bandits, of a 
force of thirty who raided the Tom 
East ranch south of Hebroaville, were 
killed by posses headed by Texas 
rangers. 


At the final session of the convention of 
the new National party in Chicago, 
David C. Coates, formerly Lieutenant- 
Governor of Colorado, is elected chair- 
man of the organization. 


Mareh 9.—George von L. Meyer, former 
Cabinet member and diplomat, dies 
at his home in Boston. 


Because beef and pork were served on 
Tuesday fifty-seven eating-places in 
New York City have been ordered to 
close from midnight on Monday to 
midnight on Tuesday, and to display 
a sign in their windows stating the 
reason for the closing. 


March 10.—A tornado that traveled across 
northwestern Ohio kills five and injures 
many. Farm buildings were destroyed 
and the damage is estimated at from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money be 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
Lirerary Digest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re- 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order until you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
pect that the members of your community 
aie being swindled, notify your chief of 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly 
as may seem proper. 

Funx & Waanatis Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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THE OXYGEN 


10% 
prefer a powder 


F 5,000 Dentists who were asked 
by us to say what form of den- 
tifrice they considered most efficient 
70% of those replying stated that 
they preferred a powder. « 





McK &R. 

















TOOTH POWDER 


Cl eans ~Whitens -Preserves 


Here is what representative dentists say— 
Names will be furnished on request: 


“A powder possesses the best antiseptic and cleans- 
ing qualities; it contains the necessary ingredients 


to liberate Oxygen in the mouth.” 


“Only a powder has the 
necessary abrasive quality for 
polishing and cleansing. You 
can feel it rubbing the harm- 
ful deposits from the teeth.” 


The large size contains more than 

twice as much as the smaller size. 

A package sufficient for one week’s 

trial and authoritative booklet tell- 

ing “ Why a Powder is Better” will 
be sent free on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 


Incorporated 
96 Fulton Street - New York 


30 and 50 cents 
everywhere 


Your 32 teeth 
are 32\reasons 
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Stability 








First Mortgage Real Estate 
Serial Notes 


combine security with an attractive yield. 
Each issue is secured by first mortgage on 
improved property, whose ground value alone 
often exceeds the loan total. All property and 
titles must satisfy our own experts in every 
respect. Having approved the security, we 
then buy the entire issue of notes. Banks and 
investors’ throughout the 


careful 
country, who want to be safeguarded against 
forgery or over-issue, are finding these notes 
doubly attractive, because they receive the 
original notes, certified by us to be genuine. 
Under the plan of issue, $500 or multiples 
thereof can be invested, maturities can be 


selected and inv nti diversified. Inter- 
est—5°%, 5 52% and 
Write for our current A list Ne. 105 
Mercantile Trust Company 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 
Saint uis 





United Light & Railways Co. 
CHICAGO 
DAVENPORT GRAND RAPIDS 


Preferred Stock Dividend No. 30 
Common Stock Dividend No. 13 


The Board of Directors have declared a dividend of 
one and one-half (144%) per cent. on the First Pre- 
ferred. Stock and a dividend of one (1%) per cent. on 
the Common Stock, payable out of the surplus earnings 
on‘April 1, 1918, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business, three o’clock in the afternoon, March 15, 1918. 

Common Stock transfer books, for purpose of Annual 
Meeting, to be held at ten o'clock in the morning, 
March 15, 1918, will be closed as of noon March 2, 1918, 
and will remain closed until adjournment of meeting. 

First Preferred and Common Stock transfer books 
will reopen for transfer of stock certificates at the open- 
ing of business March 16, 1918. 

March 2, 1918. L. H. HEINKE, Secretary. 
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with 
Marlin Arms Downey —— ze 
Scovill Mfg. Curtis Aeroplan 


Remington Arms Westinghouse Elec. 
require high-speed crucible steel from the 


CENTURY STEEL CO. 


We offer a limited amount of treasury stock at 
par ($10) to yield 10 
Send for ‘Dasihetiave 


EARNEST E. SMITH & CO. 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
Members New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges 














R. MORGAN ELLIOTT & Co. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
WOODWARD BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





















Por 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 
77. $25 Certiticatesof Deposit alsofor saving investors. 




















anp How To MAKE THE APPARATUS, a handy manual for the 
amateur or the expert. Shows how to make, erect, and con 
Re Ea Sean caeene wiralons plant. Cloth, ‘line. 


trated ipful diagrams, by 
Fank & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave. 


_ Salesmen! 


New York 
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annually; opportunity afforded to work into important 
executive powten . E rience in calling on yee 
and b e a ble. Applicants must 
employed in a } position which they have held for at least 








A 453 and of cha: 
we in furnishing fidelity bond., Address 
for fait par 


i ».K., "Toledo Scale Company;,. Toledo, Ohio 
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OUR SHORTAGE IN WOOL AND THE 
| PROSPECT OF HAVING TO WEAR 
OLD. CLOTHES OR SHODDY 


EN. GEORGE W.. GOETHALS, 

Acting Quartermaster - General of 
the “Army, on February 28 sent orders 
to Boston commandeering certain wool 
stocks brought into this country through 
that port under the system of control 
of imports established by Presidential 
proclamation at the end of November. 
A special clause in the import license 
applicable to wool gives the Quarter- 
master - General option to purchase all 
or any part.of supplies permitted to be 
imported within ten -days after their 
receipt. The reason for the issuance of 
the order now is understood to be failure 
on the part of the (Government to arrange 
for the release by foreign governments of 
sufficient quantities of wool to meet fully 
both military and ‘civilian requirements. 
While wool imports have increased. ma- 
terially since the Government took con- 
trol, the expansion has not been of the 
expected proportions. Lack of tonnage 
has been in considerable measure respon- 
sible. 

This action becomes more notable when 
one is confronted with statistics as to home 
production of wool and our needs. The 
total wool production of the country in 
1916 was 288,490,000 pounds, of which 
244,890,000 pounds was greasy wool shorn 
from live sheep and 43,600,000 pounds 
pulled wool. Reduced to the commercial 
content or ‘scoured wool”’ basis there were 
available 130,755,750 pounds. Following is 
a table printed in Commerce and Finance, 
which shows the quantity of wool produced 
in the United States for each of the last 
ten years: 

Grease Weight, Scoured Basis, 


ioe Pounds 
1907... yr Ratt cle 8,294,750 130,359,000 
1908....... all senietee ~ th 138,321 135,360,000 
1909... .. ‘ ... 328, 110, 749 142,223,000 
1910... piave dpa 321,362,750 141,805,000 
Es o60- 318,547,900 139,896,000 
1912 304,043,400 136,866,000 
1913 296,175,300 132,022,000 
1914 290,192,000 131,840,000 
1915 288,777,000 131,987,000 
Sic Airnivtwint tp ascice Maa ectie ake 88,490,000 130,755,000 


Since 1909, therefore, we have been con- 
fronted with a gradual decrease in our 
annual production. We now grow only 
about one and one-quarter pounds of 
wool per capita. Should our imports be 
eut off so that we have to use reworked 
wool, or shoddy, “‘there would be just 
about enough to equip and maintain an 
army of 2,000,000 men, while the rest of 
the country would have to dress in cotton 
or some other textile fabric, as not a pound 
of new wool would be available for civilian 
purposes.” The writer in Commerce and 
Finance calls attention to the faet that 
“We are not as happily situated with re- 
gard to wool as we are with cotton, corn, oil, 
and many other raw materials.” In fact, 

e ‘“‘have been an importer of wool ever 
sinee the industry was established in this 
country.” Of machinery, however, we 
have sufficient to supply all the demands of 
our people. As to the headings, ‘Grease 
Weight,’ and ‘‘Scoured Basis,”’ in the above 
table, the writer presents an interesting 
explanation: 

“The misleading element in most statis- 


ties of the woolen trade arises from the 
fact that weights are quoted ‘in the grease,’ 





that is, in the original condition of the 
wool as it is clipt from the sheep. This 
original wool contains a year’s accumula- 
tion of sand, dirt, grease, fat, and vegetable 
matter, which the sheep has acquired in 
the interval between his annual baths. 
Before wool can be used in any commercial 
process, this foreign matter must be washed 
or scoured out. The percentage of loss 
from the original weight of wool clipt 
to the scoured weight of clean wool is 
known as ‘shrinkage.’ It would be as 
reasonable to quote the number of tons of 
copper ore mined as a gage to the copper 
production, as to quote the pounds of 
greasy wool as a measure of the quality 
of actual wool available for use. 

“The shrinkage of wool varies over a 
range of from 20 to 70 per cent., depending 
on the quality of the wool, the breed of the 
sheep, the nature of the pasture-land, the 
climatic conditions, and innumerable other 
causes. Any attempt to strike an av erage 
untess thequality and locationare taken into 
consideration is so hopelessly misleading 
that in these articles appearing in Commerce 
a nd Finance all figures will be reduced to a 

‘scoured wool’ basis, thus prov iding a com- 
parison that is more nearly accurate. 

“The fine wool of Montana will shrink 
about 62 per cent. Similar wool grown 
in Utah will shrink 66 per cent. Wool 
of the same quality in Australia will shrink 
only 45 to 50 per cent., while, again, a wool 
grown in South America of the same grade 
often will shrink 70 per cent. In coarse 
wool the shrinkage varies betw een 20 and 
25 per cent. in England; 25 and 35 per 
cent. in New Zealand; 30 and 38 per cent. 
in South America, and 35 and 45 per cent. 
in the United States. Throughout the 
United States wool varies in shrinkage 
from as low as 30 per cent. where the wool 
is coarse and the sheep have fed on grass, 
to as high as 70 per cent. where the wool is 
fine and where the sheep have ranged 
over a desert country in their search for 
food. 

“Taken as a whole the wool clipt from 
live sheep in this country will shrink from 
59 to 60 per cent., a the wool pulled 
from the skins of slaughtered sheep will 
shrink 30 per cent.” 


WITH OUR HELP FIVE YEARS 
NEEDED TO RECOVER FROM 
LOSSES IN SHIPS 


Lord Abereconway, who is eminent in 
British ship-building enterprises, believes 
that with the help to come from the United 
States, the shipping losses due to the war 
will be made up within five years after 
hostilities come to an end. His views 
on the subject were contributed some weeks 
ago to the Glasgow Herald, where he said of 
post-war trade and the great demand that 
will exist for ships: 


“The fact that neutral countries have 
been deprived during the war of the greater 
part of their necessary imports of manu- 
factured goods will bring a rush of oversea 
orders into the market, fully tax the ener- 
gies of our manufacturers in all export 
trades, and keep our workers in full em- 
ployment. Concurrently with this we may 
expect a big home demand for every class 
of goods which people have been ‘unable 
to buy during the war. ' The devastations 
of property in France and Belgium will 
create a similar demand for material for 
reconstruction purposes, while both ,at 
home and in these two countries manu- 
facturers of structural and railway ma- 
terial and machinery of all kinds will have 
overflowing order-books. 

‘‘How long it will take to fill up the 
losses of the last three years no one can 
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as Se ee SS 


“Here Jim, Here’s the Way to Keep an 


Lixpense 


a HEN you wait until the end of the trip to figure 
out your expenses, you waste an hour or two on the 
job and generally lose money. I always found a 
difference I could not account for, and had to make up out 


of my own pocket, until I learned the trick every treasurer 
knows—to balance my cash at the end of each day. 


**Whenever practical through the day, I jot down items of 
expense as they occur; then every night I make out a regular 
expense slip. All the items are there in black and white—to 
remind me of expenses I am apt to forget. I don’t have to 
wonder where the money went. I can account for efery cent 
I spent that day, and at the end of my trip, five minutes suffices 
to turn in an account thats accurate and right. The Treasurer 
and I hit it off bully now, and I know I have saved money. 
Moreover, I have been able to check some little extravagances 
and work in a few economies as a matter of patriotism 
these days.”” 

When a firm gives printed daily expense slips to its traveling 
men it furnishes them a dignified and easy way to be con- 
tinuously accurate in expenses. 

As all legitimate expenses are itemized, it is not necessary 
to resort to the blanket-expense device wherein the generous 


Account”’ 


salesman loses money and the tight-fisted one lowers his 
efficiency by stinginess. 

Book-keeping and cost-keeping are simplified by these 
paper-gauges on expenses. © These expense slips, like all 
office forms on Hammermill Bond, are uniform in size for easy 
filing and of a distinctive color for identification at a glance. 

Hammermill Bond is made in twelve colors and white, and 
in three finishes, which produce a bond, a ripple, and a linen 
effect. Hammermill Bond comes in all standard weights. 
‘the Utility Business Paper’’—a real 
Your printer can 


Hammermill Bond is 
quality paper at an economical price. 
obtain it quickly. 

We have prepared Hammermill Portfolios especially adapted 
to almost every general classification of business. They are 
so replete with suggesticns that printers (who may have the 
full set on application) have found them useful in selling 
printing by disclosing the extent to which paper and printing 
can meet business needs. 

Send for your portfolio. It will show you how you can use 
Hammermill Bond in your own office. You will be able to 
see and feel the paper and you will find actual printed forms 
directly applicable to your business. 





HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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W.L. Douglas “beat- 


ing out” soleleather, 
a laborious process 
necessary at that 
time to harden the 
leather to lengthen 
its wear. While en- 
gaged in this labor 
he mashed his finger 
with the hammer, 
the marks of which 
remain to this day. 


Copyright, W.L.Douglas Shoe Co. 





























'WLDOUGLAS 


“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”? 


$3 $3? $4 54:50 $5 $6 57 & 8 
W. L. Douglas name and ea 
price is stamped on the 
bottom iA every pair of shoes 
before they leave the factory. 
The value is guaranteed an 
the wearer protected against 
high prices for inferior shoes. 
Youcansave mone by wear- 
ing W.L.Douglas s The 
best known shoes inthe world 
he quality of W. L. Douglas 


product is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the 
















leaders in the fashion cen- BOYS SHOES 
tresof America. They are Best in the World 
made in a well-equipped $3. $2.50 $2 


factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the di- 
rection and supervision of experienced-men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 
he retail prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they doin New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 
CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the 
bottom and the inside to, ‘acing. his is your 


only protection against high a for inferior 
shoes. BEWARE OF FRAU. 


Sold by over 9000 shoe yp and 105 W. L. Douglas 
stores. If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask 
Pt ae dealer for them. Take no other make. rite for 
Booklet, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


President 
ha, W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
161 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 





INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY 
By Paul Dubois, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, 64 pages. 
NEW YORK 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 


THE TROUBLE WOMAN. A clever short story 
by CLARA Morris. Small 12mo, 60 pages. Illus- 
trated. 4oc net... (Hour-Glass. Series.) Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York, 


50 cents. 








spirit and character of the people, and t 


vividly described. 
sia, read this book,” cave the Chicago Tribune 


for much of its food, i 


with the accurac 
subject a S. from personal contact. 





Striking Books by Sir John Foster Fraser 


Sir JoHN Foster FRASER, the man who has toured the world studying the fascinating 
and unusual sides of many countries, and is now on a lecture tour in this country, has 
given us some of the most thrilling and enlightening travel-stories published. 
some of this genial globe-trotter’s extraordinary books. 


RUSSIA OF TO-DAY 


A most interesting narrative which shows Russia from 
the inside. It describes the developments resulting from 
the war, and the probable future of Russia when the war Can 
is over. Russian commerce and trade opportunities, the 
other phases 
which give an intimate understanding of the nation, are 
“If you want to know all about Rus- 


Cloth bound, Illustrated, $1.50; by mail, $1. 62 


THE AMAZING ARGENTINE 


Argentina, the jena to which the world is now looking 
s here described in all her phases. 
Her people, her industries, her food supplies, her amaz- 
ing progress and wonderful future, are all portrayed 
and fascination of one who knows his 


Cloth bound, IMustrated, $1.50; by mail, $1.62 


Get These Books at Your Bookstore, or Direct from 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 





Here are 


PANAMA AND WHAT IT MEANS 


A stirring and authoritative work on the greatest engi- 
neering feat of modern times, the building of the Panama 
al. The author describes in graphic language the 
transformation in sanitary, social, and political condi- 
tions since the American occupation. Probable changes 
that will be effected in the Pacific and the Far East are 
also ably discussed. 
Cloth bound, Illustrated, $1.75; by mail, $1.87 


THE CONQUERING JEW 


The author went around the world—and then wrote 
this book about se ‘ews in America, France, Engla 
Russia, Germany, ina, South America, etc. e de- 
scribes the — 2. case of this race, resident in 
every country, active in its social and business life, 
adopting its language and even nationality, and yet 
remaining a distinct nation. 
Cloth bound, $1.50 ; by mail, $1.62 

















say, but probably at the end of three years, 
after peace is declared, there will be ‘a 
serious setback to home and export trade 
in ordinary manufactures. But there is 
little doubt that in ship-building prosperity 
of considerable duration is assured. There 
will be a demand of unprecedented magni- 
tude from ship-owners in Great Britain for 
merchant tonnage of every class. From 
ship-owners in neutral countries, who have 
been piling up fortunes during the war, the 
demand will also be very great, and it is 
pretty certain that neutrals will be willing 
to pay much higher prices per ton than 
British ship-builders would ask or receive 
from their compatriots. 

“Tn ordinary prewar times the output 
of British yards was, on the whole, greater 
than the demand. The result was that 
prices were low and profits small. Ship- 
building was a poor trade. The tramp 
builder would have keen content with 
£9 per ton as the top figure. To-day the 
standard single-deck steamer being built 
for the Government works out, with ex- 
tras, to about £16 a ton on gross dead- 
weight carried. There is little prospect 
of such a reduction in the price of labor and 
materials for some years after the war as 
will enable builders to accept lower figurés 
than these. On the contrary, trade con- 
ditions rather point to a possible increase 
in many eases, tho, owing to the recent 
great dey elopment of steelworks, plates 
and angles must fall from to-day’s prices. 
Competitive contracts will not be heard of 
for some years to come and tonnage of 
every class will be built on the ‘time and 
lime’ basis—namely, net cost of labor and 
materials, with working charges and profit, 
which may vary from 5 per cent. to 10 
per cent. 

‘Tt is clear, therefore, that ship-builders, 


if trade resumes its national course, ought . 


to make money after the war, tho owners 
may gain in respect of more economical 
working. Employment and wages will be 
steady and good. The policy of the Govern- 
ment in the case of shipyards and all con- 
trolled establishments has been not only to 
maintain but to develop the working ef- 
ficiency of the plant employed. The 
result is of course cheaper production in 
many directions, tending to neutralize 
the effect of abnormally high wages and 
cost of materials. 

**Five years before the outbreak of the 
war the world-tonnage launched; exclusive 
of ships of war, amounted to about three 
million tons per annum. During 1915 and 
1916 about half of this total was con- 
structed, while the year 1917 fell short of 
this average. The British output of mer- 
chant ships in 1913 was 1,920,000 tons. 
Tho official figures can not be obtained, 
it may be safely assumed that during the 
war the deficiency in production of cargo- 
and passenger-boats alone has amounted to 
four million tons. 'To this must be added 
the loss of tonnage due to enemy action 
and wastage of the ordinary sort. It is not 
too much to put this at six million tons 
since the beginning of the war, and this 
gives the figure of ten million tons gross 
which have to be made good in addition to 
such increased output as the current neces- 
sities of post-war trade may require. 

“As it is quite impossible to make good 
these losses in any short period after the 
war, it would be prudent to spread them 
over ten years for the purpose of calcula- 
tion. Assuming that the prewar output of 
tonnage will be maintained, three million 
tons each year will be required to make 
good losses at sea, vessels scrapped as ob- 
solete, and fresh demands of commerce. It 
is therefore probable that in all ship-building 
countries there will be a period of high 
production and prosperity for ten years 
after the war. 

“Tt is obvious that, even with a simpler 
type of merchant ship and with the help of 
the new Government yards, our British 
ship-building resources of berths, machinery, 
and men will be insufficient to meet ex- 
cessive demands, tho probably there will 
be no shortage of steel. But the German 
shipyards will be at work again. Large 
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orders snag _— vessels have been sinedy 
given by German-owning companies, an 
work is said to be well advanced and in- 
stalments paid. And a new and highly 
important factor will come into our calcu- 
lations—namely, the rising ship-building in- 
dust: in the United States. 
uch capital has been recently sunk in 

shipyards in America, and many establish- 
ments have been created for “ ress 
pu rpose of constructing standard ships. 

he builders design and produce one type of 
ship only, which leads to quickness and 
economical output. During the year 1915 
about 38 million dollars were invested in 
this way; in 1916, 60 million dollars were so 
invested; while during the first eight months 
of the present year no less than 245 mil- 
lion dollars were spent on new shipyards. 
The output of ships, which in prewar days 
reached a total of about 250,000 tons gross, 
amounted in 1916 to 554,000 tons. At the 
present moment there are under construc- 
tion in the United States 237 vessels total- 
ing over 1,200,000 tons; 433 ships of two 
million tons are said to have been con- 
tracted for, and there is talk of a vast addi- 
tional tonnage to be placed at the earliest 
practicable moment. It has been con- 
tended that the United States alone will be 
able to launch during 1918 over two mil- 
lion tons. Much larger figures than these 
have been put forward from American 
sources. They are probably exaggerated, 
and take no account of the fact that skilled 
labor and trained technical control may not 
be ready to hand, but the general situa- 
tion in the States must materially affect 
any calculations based on the limited ca- 
pacity of British yards to meet the swollen 
demand for new tonnage. 

‘“‘It is therefore probable that the contri- 
bution of the United States to the shipping 
trade ef the world will shorten the time 
during which the arrears and losses due to 
the war will be wiped out. Instead of ten 
years which British yards would have re- 
quired, five years (supposing that ship-own- 
ers place their orders regardless of price) 
may be the period which should bring about 

uilibrium. It may therefore be asked 
why a sanguine view should be taken of 
the future of British ship-building. The an- 
swer is that British ship-building has al- 
ways maintained and always will maintain 
a commanding position in the world’s 
markets for speed, efficiency, and cheap- 
ness of production, and unless Government 
interference is prolonged, or the demands of 
labor become unreasonable, it is not likely 
that we shall lose our preeminence in this 
respect. During the next few years of 
feverish demand prices will be of little 
relative importance, but once the period of 
equilibrium is reached the ship-owner will 
decline to pay the high price per ton which 
the American ship-builder will be compelled 
to ask, owing to the far higher cost of labor 
and material in the United States.” 


A RAILROAD WITH 100,000 
STOCKHOLDERS 


Since the war began, notable changes 
have taken place in the number and charac- 
ter of the stockholders of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. In the month before the out- 
break the company had 90,359 stock- 
holders, 14.88 per cent. of its stock being 
held abroad, and the average holdings, 
both foreign and domestic, being 110.51 
shares. For a full year after July, 1914, 
the number of stockholders continued to 
increase, and the average holding to de- 
crease at about the same rate as had been 
noted for some years previously. Foreign 
holdings in that period were very little 
disturbed. In September, 1915, after 
eleven months of the war, the number of 
stockholders, however, had risen to 94,119 
the average holding had declined to 
106.09 shares, and the amount held abroad 
was 14,29 per cent. of the total stock cut- 
standing. A writer in The Wall Street 
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LITTLE over a year ago, Saks & Co., Birming- 
ham’s great department store, saw that their 
new store and growing business demanded up-to-date 
delivery service. 


They installed two Harley-Davidson parcelcars 
and tested them in comparison with their other 
motor delivery equipment. 


Today the entire delivery work of this big store 
is handled by the 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Commercial Motorcycle 


As a result, daily consumption of gasoline has dropped from 
5 gallons to 1% gallons per vehicle. Other upkeep costs have 
dwindled likewise. 


May not the Harley-Davidson 
be the solution of your delivery 
problem? 

Ask your Harley-Davidson dealer 
for a demonstration, or permit us to 
lay before you a Portfolio of Facts. 

Address ‘‘Commercial 
Department,’’ 
Harley - Davidson 
Motor Co. 
Milwaukee, - - Wis. 






























Cheapest 
Form Of 
Quick,Sure 
Delivery. 




































—You wrote your first love letters with Sanford’s Ink. 
Remember 


—-When You Write Your Business Letters Today 


SOLD E iy id YWHERE 


In the Utopian Jar 
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When our boys go shopping in Europe 


“A B.A.” sass: Cheques 


The Travelers’ Cheques of the Amcrican 
Bankers Association, which can be obtained 
at the principal banks throughout the United 
States and Canada in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50 and $100, can be used in any country 
where military plans may take our fighting men. 
These cheques are accepted internationally for 
yment of goods and services and do not 
ave to beconverted into the coin or currency 
of any foreign country. They save the stranger 


in a strange land from the fees of money chang- 
ers and from delays and other annoyances. 
Army and Navy Officers are supplying themselves with 


cheques as a matter of course; those who have 
the comfort of the rank and file at heart will see that 


they also are provided with this handiest, safest “travel 
money. 


Get them at your bank, or write Bankers 
Trast Company, New York, for information 
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Journal, noting these facts, says this condi- 
tion continued without much change until 
July 1, 1916, when there were 94,217. 
stockholders, the average holding being 
105.98 shares, and 13.22 per cent. of the 
total stock remaining abroad. 

It was in the next few months that a 
marked change occurred. By October 
the foreign holdings had fallen to 3.71 per 
eent., the number of shareholders had de- 
clined to 89,821, and the average holding 
had risen to 111.17 shares; these changes 
“reflected the banking operations which 
were being carried on in connection with 
the flotation in this country of the secured 
loans of the Allied Governments.”’ In four 
months nearly 10 per cent. of the total stock 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, or not far 
from $50,000,000 worth, came back to this 
eountry as part of the collateral placed 
behind the Allied bonds. These shares 
were registered in the name of a relatively 
small number of trustees, which accounts 
for the drop in the total number of stock- 
holders and the rise in the average holding. 

October, 1915, marked ‘“‘the lowest 
point in the total number of stockholders, 
altho the foreign holdings still continued 
to decline gradually until at the present 
time they represent only 2.1 per cent. of 
the total outstanding stock.’”’ Since 
October, 1916, other important and in- 
teresting changes have taken place, ‘‘but 
of a very different character from those just 
stated,”’ including a rise in the total number 
of stockholders from 89,821 to 100,038, 
which is the largest ever recorded. The 
average holding has declined from 111.17 
shares to 99.82 shares, while the foreign 
holdings have still further declined to a 
trifle over 2 per cent. of the total. As the 
collateral behind the Allied loans has 
probably . been fully liquidated, ‘‘the 
figures seem to indicate that the period 
of liquidation has extended from October, 
1916, to the present time.” In other 
words, in the last fifteen months ‘‘from 
50 to 60 million dollars worth of stock of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad formerly owned 
abroad has been liquidated in this country 
and has gone permanently into the hands 
of more than 10,000 new stockholders.”’ 
It is further interesting to know that this 
wider distribution has effected a reduction 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


Direct service, without change, on new Amer- 
ican steamships between 
NEW YORK and VALPARAISO 
Sailing via the Panama Canal. Stops at prin- 
cipal ports of Peru and Chile. Full informa- 
tion and sailing dates on request. 
U. S. & PACIFIC LINE 


Passenger Dept., 104 Pearl Street, New York 
Telephone Broad 5570 
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FORD ACCESSORIES 





YOUR FORD WILL USE HALF COAL 
oil if you use our 1918 carburetor. 34 miles 
per gallon guaranteed, one-third more power. 
Use cheapest gasoline or one-half kerosene. 
Quickly starts cold motor even at zero and 
moves right off with full power. No spitting 
or popping. Slow speed on high. Fits ex- 
actly. Attach it yourself. 30 off list where 
noagent. Big profits selling our goods. We 
fit all motors. Write for 30 day trial offer 
and money back guarantee. 
The Air Friction Carburetor Co., 

156 Madison Ayenue, Dayton, Ohio. 


OLD STAMPS AND COINS 








Cash paid for old money of all kinds; $5.00 
for certain eagle cents; $7.00 for certain 1853 
quarters, etc. Send 4c. Get Large Illustra- 
ted Coin Circular. May mean your large 
profit. ow. Numismatic Bank, 


Send n 
Dept. 10, Fort Worth, Texas. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY LIES WHERE 
the competition is not so keen and where the 
surrounding country will support you; there 
are many business openings along the lines 
of the Union Pacific System; alfalfa mills, 
bakers, bankers, barber shops, blacksmith 
shops, brick yards, canning factories, cement 
block factories, creameries, drug stores, ele- 
vators, flour mills, foundries, furniture stores, 
garages, hariware stores, harness shops, 
hotels, implement stores, laundries, lumber 
yards, meat markets, notions, physicians, 
restaurants, saw mills, stores (general) and a 
great variety of others. We will give you free 
complete information about the towns and 
surrounding country where opportunities are 
numerous. Write to-day. R. A. SMITH, 
Colonization and Industrial Agent, Union 
Pacitic Railroad Company, Room 1398, Union 
Pacific Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 
STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority 
quickly becomes plain to the man or woman 
who investigates. 











CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 


ADDING MACHINES 





BIG PAY for men and women. Tremendous 
demand for draftsmen. Pleasant work; $100 
to $200 a month. Study spare time at home; 
we will help you secure position when quali- 
fied. Write for free book on Drafting. Special 
offer to men subject to draft. 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING 

427 McLachlen Building, Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 





SAVES TIME, MONEY, LABOR—Costs 
less than the average mistake. THE RAY 
adds with speed and accuracy of highest 
priced machines. Also directly subtracts. 
Used by U. S. Government, International 
Harvester Co., B. & O. Ry., business and 
professional men everywhere. Complete tor 
$25.00. Handsome desk stand free. Send 
no money, but write tor 20-day free trial. 
RAY CO., 2127 Candler Bidg., New York. 





$100 MONTH PAID Men—Women. Thou- 
sands Government War Positions open. Short 
hours. Pleasant work. Examinations every- 
where. List positions tree. Write immediately. 
Franklin Inst., Dept. N118, Rochester, N. Y. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS. Trade-marks and Copyrights. 
Our handbook on patents will be sent free on 
request. All patents secured through us are 
described without cost to the patentee in the 
Scientific American. Munn & Co., Patent 
Attorneys, 688 Woolworth Bldg., New York. 
Washington, D. C., Office, 625 F Street. 








PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


DON'T LOSE your rights to Patent Protec- 
tion. Sign and witness form “Evidence of 
Conception.” This form, book, and sugges- 
tions sent free. LANCASTER & ALLWINE, 
211 Ouray Building, Washington, D. C. 














INVENT SOMETHING. YOUR IDEAS 
MAY BRING WEALTH. Send Postal for 
Free book. Tells what to invent and how to 
obtain a patent through our credit system. 
Talbert & Talbert, 4733 Talbert Building, 
Washington, D. C. 








WANTED IDEAS. —Write for list of patent 
buyers who wish to purchase patents and 
What to Invent with List Inventions Wanted. 
$1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patenta- 
bility. Our four Guide books sent free. Pat- 
ents advertised Free. We assist inventors to 
sell their inventions. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attys., 759 Niath,Washington, D. C. 


YOUR IDEA WANTED. Patent Your In- 
vention. I'll help you market it. Send for 
4 free books, list of patent buyers, hundreds 
of ideas wanted, etc. Advice free. Patents 
advertised free. RICHA . 

Patent Lawyer, 45 Owen Bldg., Washington, 
D.C., or 2278-V Woolworth Bldg., New York. 
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PATENT SENSE—“The book the Inven- 
tor keeps."" Worth more than all other patent 
books combined. 7 REE. Write Lacey 
& Lacey, 161 Springer Building, Washington, 
D.C. Est. 1869. 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best re- 
sults. Send sketch or model for search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his 
children for their benefit. 
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of approximately 10 per cent: in the aver- 


age holding. In this process of liquidating 
the price has declined from $58 per share 
in the opening of October, 1916, to $40.25 
on December 19, 1917, but has since re- 
covered to about $44 per share. Follow- 
ing is a table which shows the fluctuations 
in the number of stockholders, the average 
holding, and the per cent held abroad at 
different dates since 1914: 


Per Cent. 

Total Average of Total Stock 

Date Stockholders Holding Held Abroad 
July, 1914.... 90,359 110.51 14.88 
Sept., 1915.... 94,110 106.09 14.29 
June, 1916.... 94,217 105.98 13.28 
July, 1916.... 90,772 110.00 5.27 
Oct., 1916.... 89,821 111.17 3:71 
Jan., 1917.... 100,038 99.82 2.10 


THE PRESSING WAR-DEBT PROBLEM 


“““ 


That real necessity has risen for ‘‘some 
far-sighted financial policy which will 
provide for an adjustment of wealth to 
public necessities and will bring about 
a correct balance between taxation and 
borrowing with a view to equalizing bur- 
dens,” is declared by a Washington cor- 
respondent of The Journal of Commerce as 
a conclusion more and more entering into 
the calculations of Entente statesmen. 
The problems confronting them are of the 
greatest seriousness and are such as must 
be met and settled by each country in- 
dividually. Owing to the rapid growth 
of debt in all countries, the financial 
outlook ‘‘becomes more and more seri- 


ous every month.’”’ For leading countries 
the debts in round numbers, at or near 
the close of 1917 are given by him as 
follows: 


Debt Debt , 
Before War Since War 
—000,000s Omitted—. 
$3,450 $24,000 
6,360 15,230 
5,100 20,160 
2,800 5,900 
1,160 24,280 
2,640 10,190 
1,340 3,780 





From these figures it appears that in 
round numbers the debt of the principal 
belligerents before the war was 23,000 
million dollars; while since the war they 
have incurred a debt of about 104,000 
million dollars, or an aggregate of 127,000 
millions, which represents ‘‘an extraor- 
dinary growth, one that before the war 
would, according to experts, have been 
deemed to be impossible, or at least out 
of the question.” Within the past two 
years war-debts have more than doubled. 
In fact, the war is, if anything, ‘‘increasing 
in costliness, both direct and indirect, as 
shown by the greater numbers of men 
withdrawn from productive occupation, 
while indirectly the losses suffered by 
capital seem to be in danger of increasing 
out of all proportion, due to the losses 
suffered through insufficient outlay for 
maintenance.”’ Other points in this writer’s 
comments on present conditions are as 
follows: 


“The ultimate test of the situation as it 
will be after the war is seen from a com- 
parison of debt with wealth. In the fol- 
lowing compilation is shown the estimated 
wealth and income existing in the chief 
belligerent countries before the opening of 
the war: 


Income Wealth 
-——000,000s Omitted— 

a $10,500 $80,000 
DRS as 6,000 70,000 
Sea A Se 6,500 50,000 
MI 4,000 25,000 
SSSA e 10,500 87,000 
Austria-Hungary........... 5,500 40,000 


‘‘This shows in round numbers a total 
of wealth before the war of 352,000 million 
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HE Gem Damaskeene Blade isheld 


high in the estimation of thou- 


sands of Uncle Sam's fighting boys 


in both services. 


It has earned its 


honor mark—its efficiency and 
dependability — measures up to 


“Active Service” 


New—Special—Compact. Khaki 
Service outfit, includes Gem 
Damaskeene Razor complete 
with seven blades and shaving 
and stropping handles. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY, 


$100 


$1.50 in Canada 


requirements. 


In sealed, waxed-paper 
wrapped package—dust 
and rust proof — each 
blade protected—packet 
of seven blades 35c. 
50¢ in Canada. 


Inc. NEW YORK 


Canadian Branch : 591 St.-Catherine St., W., Montreal 


“THE ENCLOSED BLADE” 











Think some 
WANT D — Shing - 
tent. Protec’ 


your ideas; they may bring ou a Write for 
“Needed Inventions” and ‘“‘How to Get Your 
Patent.” RANDOLPH &CO., Dept. 1 71, Washington, D. C. 


TYPES FROM CITY STREETS 


collection of brilliant eter 

studies of men anf women to be met with in the lan life of Now 
iD. A volume packed 7 human intere: 

Cloth. IMustrated. $1.50; by ma*!, $1. te 


York, by HuTcnins HAPGoo! 
laughter and pathos, 12mo, 
Punk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 








Makes steering easier through mud, sand and on 
center-crowned roads. Prevents locking over cen- 
ter or bending the steering gear connecting 
Eliminates jerky, loose movement of steering 
wheel. Absorbs vibration, shock and strain. 

All high-priced cars have the worm steering gear. 
With a Sprague Worm Steering Gear on your 
Ford, there’s no need of a constant,vise-like grip 
on the wheel. It makes the car hold the road. 


E. H. Sprague Manufacturing 





Many a Ford car has upset or left the road iol because the diene could 
not steer out of a rut. 
You can make your Ford as safe to drive as any other car by equipping it with a 


SPRAGUE WORM S STEERING GEAR 


Irreversible: Ruts, bumps or other 2 Rrra in the road cannot cramp a wheel. 


Ball bearing: Responds quickly to turn of the steering wheel; 


= Ford | 
{ Cars 


reduces wear. 

New 1918 model (ball bearing—floating shaft) re- 
quires no adjusting. Easy to put on. Special steer- 
ing gear connecting rod, free with gear, is stronger 
than the ordinary rod, has spring shock absorber. 
Take no chances of “turning turtle” or leaving 
the road. Put this safe steering gear on your Ford 

Money refunded if not satisfied 

Get one today from your garage man or write us 
for full information 


Co.,. Dept.:17, -Omaha, Neb. 
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Let Gasoline \ 
Costs KeepYour | 
Ford LocKed Up/ 






































—in an oficial test. Right xow—thousands of Fords 
are being run at savings that should startle you into 


Keep strict track of the used. Then with figures 
ison re you—if you are not satisfied—if you don’t feel 
ee i. isa prottaite investment—an im- 

back and purchase price 

will be be sefemsod-—-swithe no“ fi asked.”” Remem- 
ber, it’s all up to you. You set your own economy 


Don't let fuel bills balk your motoring pleasure. No need for it. 
No excuse for it. Equip your Ford witha 


New Stromberg Carburetor NY 
FOR FORDS 


It will solve the stubborn cost of operation problem at once—and for all time tocome. You can’t 
deny that. You shouldn't even doubt it for a second. 
berg Carburetor established—and still retains the World’s greatest Ford economy record— 


37% Miles on a Gallon of Gasoline 


EeclSz0.c0. parties LO DAYS TRIAL 


he proof is too conclusive—the New Strom- 


purchasing a New Strombe Carburetor — imme- 
dsately. Order NOW—direct from this ad. 


standard—if the New Stromberg doesn’t come up to 
it—your money back. No risk. Send tod + 
fuel bills within your means. Get desired mileage 
purse pinching. Feel the thrill of thrift that 
springs from knowing that you are getting “ee 
value for your money—most miles per gallon 





Free Lit 
STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES CoO., 64 East 25th ate We x4 ul. 
DEPT. 313 


Now STROMBERG Does it! 








OF 1-10] 4 mage). 








By By Jeune € Fernald, L.. HD. A handy Relative P the cor- 
and Soe. erbe tavaluable to writers, and stu- 


dents. 20 PP. $1.50 net. ostpeid $1.62. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 254-360 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 





Bulb Growing for Amateurs 


By H. H. Thomas. Tellsall about the planting, treatment 
and cultivation of bulbs, indoors and out. Profusely illus- 
trated. Cloth. 60c net, by mail 68c. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 





$5,000 A YEAR 


we 





advice given me.’ 


Whether you know nothing of shorthand or are now 
a stenographer, you should jovertiqnte the Robert 
F. Rose urse in EXPERT SHORTHAND 
which you can acquire in rome enh This System 
is the simplest to learn, the easiest to pay for, and 
fits you for the highest paid positions in the short- 
hand world—Private Secretary, Court Reporter, etc. 
to resident or other school instruction—for 





(How to Become a Master of Shorthand~ FREE 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, Dept. 163 


Publishers of the New Standard Dictionary and The Literary. Digest 


Writing Shorthand 


This is Mr. J. M. Carney, Official Reporter of the Circuit Court of 
Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, and one of the leading experts in 
this country. He says that ‘‘whatever I have accomplished has 
been due to the instruction of Robert F. Rose and the inspiring 








you are in a class by yourself, choose your own time 
to study and practise, and are under the direct guid- 
ance of a master teacher. We cooperate with grad- 
uates in securing positions, and absolutely guarantee 
the instruction or return tuition fee. Send for the 
valuable Booklet “How to Become a Master of 
Shorthand ” which fully describes the Course. If 
you are a stenographer, state system and experience. 


354-360 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 














dollars, while income was 43,000 million dol- 
lars. As already seen, the debts of these 
countries are now a good deal more than.a 
third of their estimated wealth before the 
war, while there has probably been a ma- 
terial reduction in the actual wealth itself 


since the war. In addition, the growth of 
debts in cities and other civil divisions must 
be borne in mind. If the war should last 
two years longer, with debt increasing and 
wealth decreasing at the present rate, the 
question of carrying the obligations would, 
it is believed, become much more than 
proportionately serious, because the growth 
in debt charges would advance much faster 
than the capacity to provide for them. 

“Tt must be borne in mind that the fa- 
miliar suggestion that taxes be increased 
in order to keep down the growth of debt 
is proving to be inapplicable and out of 
the question. In the first place, the in- 
crease of taxation in some of the foreign 
countries has already apparently been car- 
ried to the limit and little more can be 
secured by that means. Moreover, with the 
withdrawal of all the able-bodied members 
of the population, the taxation of incomes 
becomes much less productive than before. 
With the effort to encourage saving it is 
out of the question to take away through 
taxation a large share of the economic in- 
ducement to save. The result is proving 
to be in all the belligerent countries that 
the war is being financed on a borrowing 
basis. 'The terms of loans have, moreover, 
now grown so unfavorable that the infla- 
tion of the currency is more and more be- 
ing resorted to. There is not a belligerent 
——e to-day in Europe that has not in- 
creased its paper currency several times 
over. Some have increased it by eight or 
ten times its original amount, thus, in ef- 
fect, borrowing without interest and creat- 
ing an added debt to be carried on short 
term, and paid off (presumably) in some 
form after the war. Continuous resort to 
the issue of currency and enlargement of 
bank credit is consequently expected and 
the issue of bonds will undoubtedly go 
on whenever and wherever wealth can 
be Comet in that way. How to meet 
these ligations after the end of the 
war and what will be the result of any 
policy of disposing of them that may. be 
adopted is now looked upon as possibly 
the most serious economic political and 
financial post-bellum problem of the world 
at large.” 


HOW FAR EACH STATE SHARES IN 
OUR WAR-COSTS 


Some interesting data as to the share 
which each State of the Union has had in 
taking our Liberty Loans and paying war- 
taxes were given recently by The Wall 
Street Journal. It appeared that the per 
capita subscriptions of certain Northern 
States were as follows: New York $135.4, 
Massachusetts $83.8, Rhode Island $63.5, 
Connecticut $62.9, Pennsylvania $57.3, 
New Jersey $46.6, and New Hampshire 
$41.0. Among the far-Western States Cal- 
ifornia contributed $58.4, Arizona $44.7, 
and. Montana $41.6 per capita. Among 
the Middle-Western States the list was led 
by Ohio with $51.5, followed by [Illinois 
with $43.7. Among the Southern States 
Alabama contributed per capita $6.7, 
Arkansas $7.6, Florida $9.8, Georgia 
$7.6, Mississippi $6.6, New Mexico $8.8, 
West Virginia $25.4, Virginia $23.1, Texas 
$14.5, and Louisiana and Kentucky $14.0 
each. The per capita contributions to the 
Second Liberty Loan, by sections, were as 
follows: 





RS. concn niin mob siwnginwletuige. de eaeee i $88.5 
Northeastern States eae — a 67.7 
Pacific States . 41.5 
Mid-Western. . 39.6 
Western States. . 18.2 
EE ced Sus. Sacodet erin eee ateereeenten 12.7 


In the matter of taxation alone the palm 
was won by Delaware. Its contribution 
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for corporation, income,'and other taxes 
totalled $18,218,000, or ‘$84.7 per capita. 
This was due.to the heavy taxes paid by 
the du Pont Company under the munition- 
manufacturer’s tax, the State’s contribution 
under this tax being $11,131,500. Ken- 
tucky, however, had a heavy tax con- 
tribution of $19.5 per capita, mainly due 
to the liquor-tax collections. She beat 
New York’s tax contribution of $18.2 per 
capita by a small margin. The sectional 
per capita contributions on corporation 
income and other revenue taxes in 1917 
were as follows: 
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Following is a table presented by the 
writer to show the population, subscrip- 
tions to the Second Liberty Loan with 
per capita and total taxes paid for year 
ended June 30, 1917, with per capita by 
States (last three figures in dollars being 
omitted): 
































Second Total 
Liberty Per Taxes Per 
States Pop. Loan Cap. Paid Cap. 
Sub. 1917 
| ee 74 $25,840 $33.3 $1,407 $1.8 
New Hampshire. . 447 18,327 41.0 1,234 2.8 
V Dicttiedec 5 11,256 30.9 657 1.8 
Massachusetts... 3,790 317,799 83.8 29,796 7.8 
Rhode Island... . . t 63.5 4,912 8.0 
Connecticut...... 1,279 80,514 62.9 12,631 9.9 
N. E. States.... 7,269 $492,719 $67.7 $59,717 $6.9 
New York....... 10,436 $1,413,045 $135.4 $189,944 $18.2 
New Jersey...... 140,336 466 24,733 «8.2 
Pennsylvania..... 8,700 497,372 57.3 83403 9.5 
Delaware........ 215 8,314 38.6 18,218 84.7 
Maryland. ...... 1,390 54,343 39.0 13,475 9.6 
District of Col... . 385 23,561 €1.2 2,575 6.6 
East’n States... 24,126 $2,136,971 $83.5 $332,398 $13.7 
$51,373 $23.1 $10971 $4.9 
35,804 25.4 3466 24 
27,531 11.3 30,898 12.7 
17,921 11.0 792 5 
22,046 7.6 2,178 7 
8,978 9.8 2,192 2.4 
15,641 6.7 1,303 .6 
12,072 6.6 549 2 
25, 14.0 13,939 7.6 
, 14.5 7,316 1.6 
13,572 7.6 620 3 
33,873 14.0 47,117 19.5 
Tennessee....... 2,310 31,591 13.2 3451 1.5 
$362,140 $12.7 $124,783 $4.3 
$268,304 $51.5 $51,342 $9.8 
81,403 28.5 36,603 12,8 
271,731 43.7 88,213 14.2 
115,530 37,1 18,765 6.0 
86,941 33.8 16,238 6.3 
79,504 34.4 10,052 4.3 
82,928 37.0 2,591 1.1 
122,226 35.1 22,313 +6.4 
Mid. W. States. 27,980 $1,108,567 $39.6 $246,117 $8.8 
North Dakota.... 780 $10,230 $13.1 $388 $ .5 
12,864 17.6 432 6 
33,317 25.0 4,339 3.6 
30,104 15.5 3,455 1.7 
19,906 41.6 1816 3.7 
5,692 29.9 340 «1.8 
23,017 22.4 3,184 3.1 
3,945 8.8 494 1.1 
. 28,998 12.4 6,880 2.1 
West’n States.. 9,245 $168,163 $18.2 $21,828 $2.3 
Washington...... 1,615 $41,024 $25.4 $2,378 $1.4 
Oregon..,....... 873 25,027 32.1 1,167 1.3 
Califormia....... 3,135 183,371. 58.4 23,775 7.5 
| “eee 475 10,833 22.8 474 1.0 
bidivinetee 446 15,322 34.3 1,745 4.0 
Nevada......... 119 2,870 24.1 173 1.4 
Arizona..,...... 270 12,092 44.7 915 3.3 
MDs asachvess 92 1,070 11.6 99 #1.0 
Pac. States..... 7,025 $291,609 $41.5 $30,726 $4.3 
) OE 225 $5,724 $25.4 1,5 
Porto Rico....... RRP Rashans hp er . et ™ $ 
Philippine Islds... 8,750 ....... ..... 507 .0 
Grand Total... 114,438 $4,565,916 $39.9 $309,393 $7.0 


The writer explains in conclusion that 
the total subscriptions to the second loan 
were $4,617,532,300, while the footing 
of the above amounts is $4,565,916,850, 
the discrepancy being due to the fact 
that “‘certain subscriptions were reported 
in bulk without allocation as between 
several States.”’ 
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legal width and 
distance ahead 
of the car. The 
focus can be in- 
stantly adjusted to 
a long thousand foot 
shaft or a broad illum- 
ination the width of the 
road. Stays put and will 
not loosen on the roughest 
roads. Fits any auto. Fast- 
ens upright on any wind- 
shield, straight or slanted. 
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DELTA 


ELECTRIC SPOTLIGHT 


consumes a minimum of battery juice. Gives 
@ maximum of light. Every mechanical de- 
tail of its construction has been worked out 
and perfected by the Delta engineers. It is 
highly finished in high-class baked enamel of 
great durability. 

Invest in a Delta—the spotlight of _ppeatats 
utility—price $7.00. In Canada $10. 

FOR FOR 

















ROYAL MAILS 


LAND & J ROTTERDA 
Bee Service (la. Zod end ed Cabo) 


iene a BATAVIA 
SAILINGS FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


JAVA: JAPAN 


Co.601 MarketSt.S. ¢ 
17 BatteryPlaceN.Y 


Earn A BIG INCOME 


selling HOW TO LIVE, the wonderful new book on 
health that has taken the country by storm. 100,000 
sold in the past few months. Written by America’s 
greatest physicians—Wiley, Blue, Gorgas, Chittenden, 
Gulick,etc. Cloth, $1.00 net; special discount to agents. 
Address Mr. Hapiey, Funk & WaGNALLS COMPANY, 
New York City, N. Y. 














Sees bhava 


COURSE of forty ery in the history, form, struc- 
A tire and writing o ¥ he Short Story taught by Dr. 





The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 71, Springfield, Mass. 














THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagealls New Standatl Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





“T. E.,” Tenafly, N. J.—The LEXICOGRAPHER 
does not know who originated the apostrophic 
soliloquy, but the splendid lines to which you refer 
were written by Robert H. Davis in July, 1911. 
They run: 


“TI am the printing-press, born of the mother 
earth. My heart is of om. Se limbs are of 
iron, and my fingers are of bi 

“7 sing the songs of the world, the oratories of 
history, ¢ the symphonies of all ti 

am the voice of to-day, _ “herald of to- 
mn I weave into the warp of the past the 
woof of the future. I tell the stories of peace 
and war alike. 
“T make the human heart beat with passion or 
tenderness. I stir the pulse of nations, and make 
brave men do braver deeds, and soldiers 

rg aie the midnight toiler, weary at his 
loom, to lift his head again and gaze, with fear- 
lessness, into the vast beyond, seeking the con- 
solation of a hope eternal. 

““When I speak, a myriad people listen to my 
voice. The Saxon, the Latin, the Celt, the Hun, 
the Slav, the Hindu, all comprehend me. 

“T am the tireless clarion of the news. I cry 
your joys and sorrows every hour. I fill the 

’s mind with thoughts uplifting. I am 
light, knowledge, power. I epitomize the con- 
quests of mind over matter. 

“I am the record of all things mankind has 
achieved. My anes comes to you in the 
candle’s glow, amid the dim lamps of poverty, 
the splendor of riches; od sunrise, at high noon, 
and in the waning evenin: 

“T am the laughter — | tears of the world, and 
I shall never die until all things return to the 
immutable dust. 

“T am the printing-press.”’ 


In imitation of this an equally geod soliloquy, 
“T am the Newspaper,”’ was printed in 1915 over 
the signature of Joseph H. Finn. It runs: 


“Born of the deep, daily need of a nation—I 
am the voice of Now—the incarnate spirit of the 
Times—Monarch of things that Are. 

“My ‘cold type’ burns with fire-blood of human 
action. I am fed by arteries of wire that girdle 
the earth. I drink from the cup of every “a | 
joy and sorrow. I sleep not—rest not 

now not night, nor day, nor season. I know 
no death, yet I am born again with every morn— 
—with every noon—with every twilight. I leap 
into fresh being with every new world's event. 

“Those who created me cease to be—the brains 
and heart’s blood that nourish me go the way of 
human dissolution. Yet I live on—and on. 

“T am Majestic in my Strength—Sublime in 
my Power—Terrible in my Potentialities—yet as 
a as the ragged boy who sells me for a 





penn 

oT am the consort of kings—the partner of 
capital—the brother of toil. The inspiration of 
the hopeless—the right arm of the needy—the 
champion of the oppressed—the conscience of the 
criminal. am the epitome of the World's 
Comedy and Tragedy. 

“My Responsibility is Infinite. I speak and 
the world stops to listen. I say the word and 
battle flames the horizon. I counsel peace and 
the war-lords obey. I am greater than _ 
individual—more powerful than any group. 
am the dynamic force of Public Opinion. Piphtly 
directed, I am the Creater of Confidence. A 
builder of Happiness in living. I am the Back- 
bone of Commerce. The Trail-Blazer of Pros- 
perity. I ama the Teacher of Patriotism. 

“TI am the hands of the clock of Time—the 
Clarion Voice of Civilization. 

“TI am the Newspaper.” 


Mr. Davis's “‘Ode’’ has served as a model for 
many other themes. He wrote an “Ode to 
Piracy’’ on the same model which appeared in 
Agricultural Advertising for January, 1915. If 
there be truth in the maxim that “imitation is 
the sincerest of flattery,’’ the author of the original 
has certainly received full measure, for the model 
which he set was copied over the land and adapted 


to suit “The Colyum,” “The Phonograph,” 
“The Cash Register,’’ ‘‘ Wool,’’ “Holiday Out- 
ing,’’ “‘ Pianos,”’ “‘ Alcohol,”’ ‘“‘ Tobacco,” etc. 


Some time ago the Editor of Printers’ Ink drew 
attention to the wide-spread epidemic of the ‘I 
am” style of advertising composition, the credit 
for originating which he gave to Mr. Davis, but 
altho a great admirer of originality, the LExicoc- 
RAPHER finds himself at a loss to know how to 
prove that egoism is of such modern date. As 
Mr. Grenville Kleiser might say, “I am agitated 
by conflicting emotions,’’ indeed, “I am alarmed,”’ 
when I see “I am unable” to give full credit to 
the brilliant author of ‘I am the Printing-Press’’ 


for originating the egoistic method of presenta- ° 


tion. It may be found in English literature as 





far back as 1382, when it was used by Wyclif. 
For other-current examples, one has but to turn 
to Mr. Grenville Kleiser’s “Fifteen Thousand 
Useful Phrases’’ to find many of which there is 
little doubt the advertising “ pirate’’ will make 
good use in due season. 

To such as believe that “there is no new thing 
under the sun,’’ the LEXICOGRAPHER offers. the 
following—a soliloquy delivered when a certain 
Ghost well known to fame walked abroad. It was 
penned in 1602: 


“T am thy father's spirit 

Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night, 
And for the day confin’d to fast in fires, 

Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature, 
Are burnt and purg’d away. 

But that I am forbid to tell the secrets of my prison 


ouse, 
I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
bere harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young 


Make thy two eyes like stars, start from. their 
spheres, 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end 
Like quills upon the fretful porpentine.” 
—SHAKESPEARE, Han.let, act i, sc. v. 


There is also Walt Whitman’s ode to “ Myself,”’ 
written before 1855: 


“T celebrate myself, and sing myself 
And what I assume you shall assume, 
For every’ atom belonging to me as good be- 
longs to you. 


My tongue, every atom of my blood, form'd 
from: this soil, this air, 

Born here of parentS born herefrom parents the 
same, and their parents the same, 

I, 7. thirty-seven years old in perfect health 
regin 

Hoping to cease not till death. 


I am not an earth nor an adjunct of an earth, 

I am the mate and the companion of the people, 
all just as immortal and Sithendines as 
myself. 


I am of old and young, of the foolish as much 
as the wise, 

Regardless of others, ever regardful of others, 

——- as well as paternal, a child as well as a 


Stuff’ dq with the stuff that is coarse and stuff'd 
with the stuff that is fine. 


I too am not a bit tamed, I too am untranslatable 
I sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the 
world.” 


Tennyson also tried his skill in the “ Voice of 
the Peak’”’:— 


“T am the voice of the pak; 
I roar and rave for é 
A thousand voices go 
To North, South, East, and West: 
They leave the heights and are troubled, 
And moan and sink to their rest. 


And he immortalized “‘The Brook’ in the 
following lines: 


“*O babbling brook,’ says Edmund in his rime, 
“Whence come you?’ and the brook, why not? 
replies. 
‘I come from haunts of coot and hern,- 
I make a sudden sally 
And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


I chatter over stony ways 
In little sharps and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles.’ 


Longfellow also adopted the style (1863): 


“T am the God Thor, 
I am the War God, 
I am the Thunderer! 
Here in my Northland, 
My fastness and fortress, 
Reign I forever.’ 
—Tales of a Wayside Inn. 


” 


“1 am Lustration; and the sea is mine! 
I wash the sands and headlands with my tide: 


By me all things unclean are purified, 
By me the souls of men washed white again 
Even the unlovely tombs of those who died 
Without a dirge, I cleanse from every stain.’ 
The Poet's Calendar. 





Then, there are Shelley's lines on “The Cloud’ 


“T bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers 
From the seas and the streams; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 


I am the daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores: 
I change but I can not die.” 


“K. L. B.,” Seattle, Wash.—‘ Kindly advise 
if there is such, 2 word as obliviate. If so, kindly 
give definition.”’ 

The word obliviate is obsolete. It means “To 
forget; commit to oblivion.” 
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Ten feet between you 
and danger 


Would your brakes hold in an emergency 
like this? 


You are speeding peace- 
fully along when suddenly a 
fire-engine shoots out of a 
side street. There is ten feet 
leeway in which to stop. 
You jam home the brakes 
and the engine goes across 
in front of you. 


That ten feet was space 
enough because your brakes 
held. 


Five hundred times a year 
your brakes have stood be- 
tween you and an unfortu- 
nate accident. But because 
they have always responded, 
don’t grow careless of them. 


Know the condition 
of your brakes 


A simple inspection now and 
then will insure continued safety. 


Have your garage man look at 
your brakes today. Possibly only 
a simple adjustment is necessary 
to increase their efficiency. 


If they need relining have him 
put on Thermoid Brake Lining. 
It will give certain safety for the 
longest time for three reasons. 


1. More material, greater 
service—There is over 40% more 
material and 60% more labor used 
in the manufacture of Thermoid 
Brake Lining than in any woven 
brake lining. 


2. Grapnalized—Thermoid 
Brake Lining is grapnalized, an 
exclusive process which creates 
resistance to moisture, oil and 
gasoline. 


3. Hydraulic compressed, 
uniform throughout—Every 
square inch of Thermoid is hy- 
draulic compressed at a pressure 
of 2,000 pounds. It must give 
uniform service until worn card- 
board thin. 

Have your dealer inspect your 
brakes today. He will show you 
Thermoid Brake Lining that you 
may see why it is so different, so 
efficient and long wearing. If he 
hasn’t Thermoid, we will gladly 
send a sample. 

Our guarantee: Thermoid 
will make good or—WE WILL. 


Thermoid Rubber Compang 
Factory and Main Office: Trenton, N. J. 


Branches: 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Boston, London, Paris, Turin 
Cc dian Distrib 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company 
- imited, Sontooal 


Branches in all pr ip 
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cities 





Makers of “Thermoid Crolide Compound Casings” and “‘Thermoid Garden Hose.” 

















Brake Inspection M: t 


Prominent officials, leading clubs and organi- 
zations and motorists everywhere have en- 
dorsed this big national movement to reduce 
automobile accidents, by having all brakes in- 
spected before the touring season begins and 
regularly thereafter. Give it your support. 


(Gr) wtyourcar doi? 


Automobile engineers have proved that when 
brake mechanism is right and road conditions 
average, any car should stop at distances and 
speeds given by the chart. 


V? means the square of the velocity or speed 
of your car; 10.8 is the proved factor of retar- 
dation under average road conditions. This 
factor decreases on smooth slippery roads to 
6.7 and increases as high as 17.4 on rough, 
worn roads. The chart represents the avera rm 
condition and other conditions can readily 
figured by changing the factor within the 
given limits. 





Remember that your brake mechanism is not 
“right” unless its brake lining has the ideal 
co-efficient of friction. The better the brake 
lining the quicker your stop. 


Thermoid Brake Inspection Chart 
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Make the Most of Your Car 


It is precisely in these days of urgent duties that 
your car—passenger or commercial—is most valuable 
to you. 

Straight thinking Americans are using their cars to 
the limit. But they are putting their motoring on a 
business footing. 

Exercise thrift! 

Save gasoline. Keep your cylinders clean. Don’t 
let your motor run while your car is standing. Look 
to your carburetor adjustment. 

Save oil. Use enough—but not too much. Guard 
zealously against waste. 

Save tires. Get more miles for your money—the 
extra miles that hundreds of thousands of thrifty 
motorists are finding in United States Tires. : 

You have your choice of five treads, one for every 
motoring need. 

—and all of the unusually high quality that has sent 

the sale of United States Tires bounding ahead‘ 
in tremendous strides. 
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Men who command 
Sreat enterprises — 
first master them- 
selves, for food 
and drink largely 
define character. 
Grape-Nuts 
is a master food 


for thinkers «a 


THE THINKER 


“Theres a Reason” 














